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BRUNSWICK 


USIC lovers choose the Brunswick 
Phonograph to play their favor- 
ite records, for it plays all records 

at their best. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion makes this possible. It consists of 
two outstanding, exclusive features—the 
Brunswick Ultona and the Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona 


The Ultona is a scientific creation 
which enables one to play all records 
with faithful regard for the requirements 
of each make. It is not in any sense a 
combination contrivance, but involves a 
fundamental principle of sound repro- 
duction. 


Nor is the Ultona a complex mechan- 
ism. By a slight turn of the hand it is 
adapted to any make record, instantly 
supplying the correct position on the 
record, the proper needle and diaphragm 


and the precise pressure or weight 
necessary to play that particular record. 


The Tone Amplifier 


The Brunswick Tone Amplifier is an- 
other improvement of fundamental im- 
portance. As the name implies, it 
amplifies the tone, making it richer, 
sweeter, truer. 

This vibrant tone chamber, con- 
structed entirely of moulded hollywood, 
free from metal, provides the requisite 
resiliency that unfolds and projects true 
tone. Like a fine violin or the sounding 
board of a piano, it complies with the 
approved laws of acoustics. 


Hear The Brunswick 
Before You Buy 


One hearing of this remarkable instru- 
ment is enough to convince the most 
critical music lover that here is the final 
type phonograph. 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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ha ’ \ Ask your dealer for a free copy of ““What to Look For in Buying a Phonograph.” You will want this 
; ‘ interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it is authentic. It was written by Henry Purmort Eames, 
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CHAPTER I. 
IT APPEARS, 

HE porter approached with 
the insinuating manner of his 
kind. 

“’Most to Dunkirk, sah,” 
he murmured, and waggled his whisk 
broom invitingly. 

Arthur Ward rose, stretching legs 
which still ached from the lack of their 
accustomed puttees, and submitted to 
the deft the white- 
jacketed negro, who covered much sur- 
face and removed little dirt, as usual. 
But he brushed vigorously and long, 
thereby advertising his hope of an 
extra tip. The railroad administration, 
powerful as it is, has not yet changed 
the nature of Pullman porters. 


1D ps 


ministrations of 


As the train rolled through a wide 
street, a row of low shops on one side 
and the blue of Lake Erie on the other, 
a gratified negro picked up Ward's kit 
bag and started for the platform. 

“Right here, sah!” He bowed de- 
lightedly as the braked wheels screamed 
to a stop. “Dunkirk, sah.” 

Descending, Ward looked about curi- 
ously, wondering who his unknown 
hosts might be; not the sort, who 
demand first-hand stories of the war, 
he hoped. That girl in yellow, now with 
the gray-bearded man—she looked just 
like folks. And—yes, they were look- 
ing for some one; they were coming 
toward him! 

The stranger gave him a keen look 
from gray-green eyes. 
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“Mr. Ward?” he queried, sweeping 
off his hat. 

Ward bowed, his eyes on the tall, 
graceful girl. 

“IT am Carson,” said the other, 
thrusting out a sinewy hand. “Glad 
you could come. My daughter, Alice.” 

The girl smiled at him from friendly 
black eyes. “I hope you will like us,” 
said she. “You must have wondered 
what you were getting into.” 

“T shall always be grateful to the 
Red Cross for sending me to you,” 
answered Ward, so warmly that she 
flushed and dropped her eyes. 

“Come along, children,” the gray- 
bearded man interposed. ‘We’ve thirty 
miles to drive. Had your supper, 
Ward?” 

“T ate on the train,” answered he. 

“Well, come on, then,” urged Carson, 
picking up the kit bag. “Got a trunk?” 

“No,” replied Ward, “and no clothes 
to put into one; that is, none but Uncle 
Sam’s.”’ 

Carson was hurrying toward the 
waiting room. He was an uneasy man, 
abrupt and nervous; even his curious 
pale eyes were unquiet. Ward followed 
more leisurely with the girl. 

They walked through the station, and 
toward a line of motor cars parked at 
an angle, hoods toward the curb. At 
one end, Carson fidgeted beside a big, 
four-passenger roadster, painted yel- 
low. He had already stowed away the 
bag. 

“Climb in,” he urged. “It will be 
dark long before we get to Bemus, in 
spite of daylight saving.” 

The girl smiled indulgently. “We've 
lots of time,” she declared. “But 
father’s always in a hurry. We thought 
this would be so much easier for you 
than to go to Jamestown. You’d have 
had to change in Buffalo and take a 
stuffy local. This way you could come 
right through from New York—and it’s 
only a thirty-mile drive to the lake.” 


, 





“But 


“The lake?” queried Ward. 
that’s right here, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, this is Erie. We’re on Chau- 
tauqua, you know.” 

“Climb in,” directed Carson once 
more. He was already in the driver’s 
seat. 

So the two young people bestowed 
themselves in the rear, and the motor 


started with a smooth hum _ which 
caused Ward to lean forward, listen- 
ing. 

“That’s a regular engine,” he ap- 
proved. 


With a grinding of gears and a sharp 
jerk the big car started. Alice frowned. 

“It’s a good car,” she declared, “when 
I drive. Father’s too nervous.” 

Indeed Carson drove badly. He sat 
stiffly upright, clutching the wheel with 
both hands, his gray beard showing on 
this side and that as he watched the 
traffic. After a mile or two of brick, 
the big car lurched and swayed over 
a stretch of rough, rutty dirt road, then 
emerged upon a wide, graveled high- 
way. Its driver stepped on the accel- 
erator, 

Ward leaned back with a contented 
sigh, and turned to his pretty seatmate. 

“It’s a beautiful country,” said he. 
“Do you live near here, Miss Carson?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “We’re from 
Minnesota—just spending the summer 
on the lake. It’s our first year here. 
Father didn’t want to come, but I made 
him. I’ve always wanted to see Chau- 
tauqua Lake. But my name isn’t Car- 
son; it’s Macy. He’s only my step- 
father, really. Now tell me all about 
yourself.” And she settled herself 
comfortably to listen. 

The boy chuckled. “That’s a large 
order,” he replied. ‘I went over there, 
and stayed long enough to get three 
stripes on one sleeve and one on the 
other. I saw some of France, and a 
little of Germany; I was in the Army 
of Occupation, you know. And for 
the rest of it, I peeled a lot of potatoes, 
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and dug a few ditches, and heard a gun 
go off once in a while. And I didn’t 
get any decorations, and no French 
generals ever kissed me on both cheeks 
—but the sergeant major told me where 
to get off more than once. And when 
I got my discharge at Camp Upton last 
week I was kind of lost—I haven’t any 
relatives, you see, nor any friends 
nearer than Denver. And then a Red 
Cross worker told me you folks wanted 
to entertain a returned soldier who 
hadn’t any friends in the East. I was 
awfully glad to come; and now that 
I’ve seen you I’m gladder still.” 

Miss Macy smiled, her black eyes 
soft. ‘It was mother’s idea,” she con- 
fessed. “I didn’t like it—at first. But 
—I hope you'll enjoy it with us,” she 
finished, blushing. 

“T’m sure to,” declared Ward firmly. 

And so they talked, the dark head 
and the light one coming closer and 
closer, while the car sped on through 
deepening shadows. 

They swayed and bumped through 
another town, and went on slowly and 
uncertainly. Presently, at a fork in the 
road, Carson brought the car to a stop. 
The two in the back seat did not notice 
it until he stepped on the cut-out and 
raced the idling motor. At its racket 
the girl looked up, startled. 

“Thought you were asleep,” grum- 
bled her father over his shoulder. It 
was quite dark; the shadow of his thick 
beard moved up and down to the words. 
“Which way here, Alice?” 

“To the right,” she directed. “It’s 
better that way. Father doesn’t drive 
much,” she explained as the car rolled 
on. “And this is the first time he’s 
been out this way since we came to the 
lake.” 

They swung into a wide macadam 
road, and sped silently on through the 
dark. Now they began to meet car 
after car; the road seemed alive with 
them. Bright headlights roared into 
view and swept past in a blinding glare 
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which made the succeeding blackness 
more intense. Carson muttered to him- 
self, crouching over the wheel. 

The two leaned forward a little, 
watching the dimly seen road ahead. 
In the blaze of their spotlight trees and 
bushes sprang into view, raced toward 
them and vanished as the. lights swept 
on. To the left a pair of white stone 
pillars, ghostly in the blue glare, 
showed briefly. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Alice, clutching 
involuntarily at Ward’s hand. “That’s 
the Lakeside Park road. I forgot! I 
drove father out this far last week, 
and he got awfully upset; said the road 
wasn’t safe, and made me promise 
never to come this way again. We 
ought to have gone by the main road. 
Let’s just keep quiet, and he’ll never 
know. Things look so different at 
night.” 

They swung around a 
The spotlight touched an 
car standing idle at the 
road. 

“Look at that boat!” 
unconsciously raising his 
like the ghost of the very 

Not quite the first, perhaps; but it 
had the low, angular hood and wind- 
shield braces of fifteen years ago. Its 
tires were flat, and a high, canopy top 
flapped mournfully in the lake breeze. 
Beside it stood a single motionless 
figure, shrouded in a long gray coat. 

So much they saw in one instan- 
taneous glance as the big roadster 
rushed on. Then, almost abreast of the 
strange car, Carson turned his head, 
screamed shrilly, like a woman, and 
threw up both hands. 

For a breath the speeding auto kept 
the road; then, on a curve, it swayed 
and crashed into the ditch, racing 
straight for a great maple tree. 

Alice cried out, catching at the seat. 
Ward was conscious only of a humor- 
ous wonder that he should have sur- 


great curve. 
old, battered 
side of the 


cried Ward, 
voice. “It’s 
first auto!” 








Pie Tabet. 
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vived two years of war to meet death 
thus. 


CHAPTER II. 
A NIGHT RIDE. 


S° they sat, frozen, for an instant 
that seemed century long; then 
Ward sprang forward, reaching over 
his host’s half-prostrate form, and 
snached at the unguided wheel. With 
desperate strength he twisted it, scrap- 
ing the line of trees so closely that a 
fender crumpled and one light went out 
in a tinkle of broken glass, But the car 
swung obediently and lurched back 
through the ditch into the road. Ward 
closed the hand throttle, reached far 
over and snapped off the ignition. The 
car roiled on, slower and slower, and 
stopped at the crest of a little rise. 

“Phew!” sighed Ward, wiping a 
heated brow. Then he leaped out and 
opened the forward door. Carson lay 
huddled back in the seat, apparently 
half fainting. His teeth chattered 
audibly. 

“Did you see it, too?” he whispered. 

“See what?” asked Ward. “I didn’t 
see anything but a battered old auto 
with some one standing beside it. 
What’s the trouble? Are you sick?” 

The older man ignored the question. 
“You called it a ghost,” he said; “I 
heard you.” 

“Why,” stammered Ward, perplexed 
by his manner, “I was joking.” 

“It was a ghost,” declared the other. 
“A ghost!” He clutched Ward’s arm. 
“Some one was standing by it—but did 
you see the other two?” It was a shrill, 
agonized whisper. Without waiting for 
a reply the sick man raised himself and 
looked about. 

“Alice!” he called with an accent of 
helpless anger, and the girl came for- 
ward. “Alice—this is the Lakeside 
Park road!” 

“T forgot, father,” said she apolo- 
getically. 


Carson groaned. “You forgot,” he 





repeated. “It’s too late now—too late 
now!” His anguished voice broke on 
a sob; he looked over his shoulder, 


shuddering. ‘“What’re you doing?” he 
complained. “I can’t stay here—I’m 
sick! Get in—drive me home—take 


me away! Oh, take me away—dquick, 
quick—before they come!” 

Alice looked helplessly at the younger 
man, her face ivory-white against the 
dark. ‘‘What shall we do?” she whis- 
pered. 

Ward looked his host over shrewdly ; 
he had seen stark fright before. “His 
nerve’s gone,” he whispered back. 
“Better humor him. Get him home as 
quickly as you can, and then give him a 
stiff drink—if you can find one, these 
prohibition days.” 

Together they lifted the broken man 
and helped him into the back seat. 
There he slumped spinelessly down and 
had to be propped with Ward’s bag and 
overcoat. Then Alice took the wheel, 
and Ward climbed in beside her. He 
noted approvingly that her hands were 
quite steady, though her face was 
drawn and pale. 

The big roadster started smoothly, 
answering to the touch of an accus- 
tomed hand, and began to race on, 
swifter and swifter, its one remaining 
light casting a long beam of radiance. 

As it happened, their mishap had 
been on a road deserted save for that 
one mysterious car ; but now they began 
to meet one after another—swift, roar- 
ing monsters, fiery-eyed, that hurtled 
past to the accompaniment of a light 
laugh or a half-heard snatch of song. 
But there was no merry-making in the 
yellow roadster. 

Presently Alice turned a somber face 
toward her seatmate. “What do you 
suppose was the matter?” she asked 
anxiously. “Could it have been some 
sort of a stroke?” 

“No,” replied Ward bluntly. 
man was scared.” 


The girl shook her head. 


“The 


“T blame 











myself,” said she. “Father seems to 
hate this road for some reason. We 
should have gone the other way; but I 
never thought when I directed him. 
But I can’t understand why seeing that 
old car should have upset him so. 

Above the clear, low song of the 
speeding motor sounded a rattling roar, 
drawing rapidly nearer, although the 
speedometer registered forty-five miles 
an hour. 

For the rear Carson clamored: 
“Tiurry, Alice, hurry! Don’t you hear 
them? They’re coming, I tell you— 
coming after me!” Frenzied, he rose 
in his seat, shaking her shoulder, so 
that the car began to sway. 

Ward broke the grip of the panic- 
stricken man’s arm and eased his chat- 
tering host back. Even as he did so, 
the racket mounted deafeningly, and a 
motor cycle shot by, open exhaust rat- 
tling like a battery of machine guns, its 
rider goggled and wrapped to the sem- 
blance of some monstrous bug. 

Carson dropped back, sobbing in re- 
lief ; but there was no more talk in the 
front seat now. Alice drove faster and 
faster, her face showing sét and 
strained in the dim light of the dash- 
board lamp, and the great machine 
Jeaped over the smooth road like some 
live thing rejoicing in its speed. They 
sped recklessly through the town of 
Westfield, and up a long, steep hill at 
whose crest began a splendid concrete 
road. If they had raced before, now 
they flew, the open cut-out roaring a 
warning that caused other motors to 
hug the ditch as they shot by. Through 
another town; around a sharp corner 
on two wheels; down a steep grade. 

“That was Mayville,” said the girl 
briefly. “It it weren’t so dark you could 
see Chautauqua Lake now, there at the 
right.” 

So for five miles more; then the deep 
song of the motor became syncopated 
and broken. Its driver moved throttle 
and spark without avail; they labored 
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up a long grade, the exhaust barking 
irregularly. 

“Gas all out,’ announced the girl, 
examining the gauge. ‘Father must 
have forgotten to have the tank filled. 
If we only make this hill, we can coast 
to Bemus.” 

The car limped on, slower and 
slower, with a jerky, irregular motion; 
its occupants leaned forward, straining, 
as people will, to help it along. They 
reached the crest and dropped down a 
little incline ; the motor picked up again, 
as the last dregs of gasoline flowed for- 
ward from the tank. But it was the 
final effort; as the road leveled out 
the engine gave one despairing gasp— 
and died. 

Alice cut off the ignition, threw out 
the clutch, and waited. The car rolled 
on, slower and slower; for a breathless 
second it hesitated as though about to 
stop. Then the girl gave a relieved 
sigh, as they began to forge ahead with 
gathering speed. 

“Over the hill,’ said she. ‘Now 
we can coast right to Tanner’s garage.” 

They bowled silently down a long 
slope, the white road unwinding before 
them, swept past scatte red cottages, and 
with their last impetus drew up before 
the welcoming light of a gasoline stand. 


“Almost home now,” said Alice 
cheerily. “We’re only half a mile 
beyond Bemus.” And she sounded the 
horn. 


The garage was quite dark, and its 
door was closed, but beside it leaned a 
motor cycle. 

“Billy must be there somewhere,” 
declared Alice, and tooted more vigor- 
ously. 

At the third sounding a sullen, 
grease-smeared youth emerged, ciga- 
rette in mouth like a true garage worker. 

“Give us some gas, Billy,” ordered 
the girl. “About a gallon; just enough 
to get us home.” 

With a surly grunt the boy picked 
up the hose, connected it, and began 
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to turn the crank. In a few moments 
the car was transformed from an inert 
mechanism into the semblance of life; 
the motor purred cheerfully, and they 
rolled away. 

Now they drove slowly through a 
long village street. Lights showed here 
and there in the cottages which lined 
it, and little groups of white-clad idlers 
drifted aimlessly along. Hotels and 
soda fountains were still brilliantly 
illuminated; from the lake, a stone’s 
throw distant, came the faint splash 
of paddles and snatches of happy talk. 

The passing cottages became fewer 
and larger; the car swung sharply to 
the left, rolled up a short driveway and 
stopped beside a big, rambling house. 

“Here we are,” cried Alice. ‘Need 
any help, father?” 

But Carson was already out of the 
car and hurrying into the house. 

“You must excuse him,” apologized 
the girl. “Father’s not himself to- 
night. And you'll have to carry in your 
own bags; you’re in the country now.” 

At the door a rather stout, matronly 
woman met them. “Get home all right, 


Alice? What happened to your 
father?” Her voice was gentle, placid, 
unruffled. Without waiting for an 


answer, she went on: “And this must 
be our soldier boy. Arthur Ward, 
the telegram said. I’m going to kiss 
you, Arthur.” And she did. “Madge, 
take Mr. Ward’s bags upstairs. Sup- 
per’s all ready, children; you must be 
hungry after your ride.” 

From the next room Carson’s voice 
sounded sharply: “What? What? 
Dead you say!” And then a crash. 

All three hurried in, to find the gray- 
bearded man leaning against the wall, 
his face a sickly white, his lips loose 
and tremulous. At his feet lay the 
telephone, a piece of its transmitter 
broken against the floor. 

“Why, George,” said Mrs. Carson, 
her tones still quite untroubled, “what's 
the matter? I told you not to eat the 





lobster—canned lobster’s always so apt 
to upset one, don’t you think so, 
Arthur? And poor George has so 
much trouble with his liver. Alice, run 
across the street and see if Doctor Otis 
is home.” 

Carson stirred. “I’m _ not sick, 
Mary,” he muttered, and passed a hand 
across his forehead in a dazed fashion. 
“Not sick. I’ve had—bad news,” he 
finished uncertainly. 

“It was that lobster,” insisted his 
practical wife. 

There were steps on the broad 
porch; Alice reéntered with the doctor 
—a short, wide-mouthed doctor with 
scanty, rust-red hair all awry. 

“Lobster!” cried this individual bit- 
terly. ‘“That’s right—lobster!” His 
stubby, thick-fingered hands went up 
and out in a gesture of angry excite- 
ment. “That’s the way—stuff your- 
selves with indigestibles and then call 
for the doctor to help you out of your 
own damfoolishness. Yah!” He 
glared angrily about, from little, wide- 
set eyes of an extraordinarily brilliant 
blue, so that they all quailed before 
him, and he thrust both hands into his 
scanty, reddish hair, erecting it into 
twin horns on either side of a shining 
bald dome. Then his excitement dis- 
appeared as quickly as it had arisen. 

“?’S matter, Carson?” he inquired in 
a perfectly ordinary tone. 

“Nothing,” answered the other 
irritably. “I’ve had a shock, that’s all. 
Bad news.” 

The doctor peered keenly at his gray 
face and clipped the wrist of one shak- 
ing hand for a moment. 

“Bad news, hey? You look like it 
had scared you sick,” he commented 
with calm indifference to his patient’s 
feelings. ‘Go to bed and take a blue- 
mass pill. What’s that?” as the sick 
man muttered something. “Ghosts? 
Rot! Take two blue-mass pills.” 

“T’ll put him to bed, doctor,” prom- 
ised Mrs. Carson in her even-toned, 











“You children get 
your supper. Madge!” 

Ward looked about. Hovering in the 
doorway, giving her absorbed attention 
to the scene within, was the maid who 
should have been upstairs with his bag- 
gage. She started guiltily at her mis- 
tress’ call, picked up the forgotten bags 
and scuttled out. 

“Madge!”’ Mrs. Carson called after 
her. “Open Mr. Carson’s bed, and then 
get supper for these children, right 
away!” 

“Yessum!” came an aggrieved voice 
from the stairs. 


untroubled voice. 


CHAPTER III. 


LIFE ON THE LAKE, 


EXT morning Arthur Ward awoke 
with a start, glancing at his wrist 
vatch. It was five-thirty! Had he 
missed first call? Then he smiled; no 
more reveille for him. He stretched 
luxuriously, turned over and went to 
sleep again. 

When he finally rose, at half past 
eight, the hoyse was still silent. He 
hurried through a shower in a sump- 
tuous bathroom, all porcelain and 
nickel, then dressed leisurely, apprais- 
ing the furniture of his room. 

“Gee!” he reflected. ‘Some summer 


cottage! These folks must have 
money !” 
fe went to the wide window and 


looked out over a smooth, rolling lawn 
which swept down to the road. Beyond 
was a little, old-fashioned frame house, 
and then the still, blue lake, rippling 
faintly in the sunshine. Beside the 
little house a hedge-bordere@ lane led 
to-a bathing pavilion at the water’s 
edg 
“Geel” sighed Ward again. “I wish 
I were rich!” And he descended the 
stairs, ‘following the faint, delicious 
fragrance of ham and eggs. 

The atmosphere of the late break- 
fast table was strained. Carson greeted 


©. 
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‘him civilly enough, but his manner was 
distrait. He sat in moody silence, eat- 
ing nothing, his strange gray-green eyes 
on his plate. 

Alice gave him a friendly little nod, 
watching her stepfather  furtively. 
“Don’t notice him,’ she whispered. 
“He gets these spells sometimes.” 

Mrs. Carson alone seemed untouched 
by any sense of tension. Her plump, 
pleasant face was untroubled; her soft 
voice rambled on in a comfortable 
monologue, scarcely interrupted by her 
greeting to the guest. 

“Good morning, Arthur. I’m going 
to call you Arthur, you know. Do you 
like a coconut pie? I was just saying 
I’d have Madge make one for dinner— 


unless you’d rather have- something 
else? Something with whipped cream, 


maybe? If she made two, I could send 
some over to Doctor Otis. Poor man! 
That housekeeper of his doesn’t half 
feed him. He ought to get married.” 
The soft voice flowed smoothly on, 
waiting for no replies; it was the 
housewife’s talk, all neighbors and 
food. Evidently the restrictions of 
wealth sat lightly upon Mrs. Carson’s 
ample shoulders. 

“T couldn’t get to sleep last night,” 
she went on. “So many cars going by. 
There ought to be a law against open- 
ing cut-outs—maybe there is, and no- 
body pays any attention to it. Did you 
mind the noise, Arthur? But I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t, being right from the 
war, I think the doctor was out 
in the night; I’m sure I heard his little 
car; didn’t you, George?” 

George grunted sullenly, eyes on his 
plate, but his wife ran on, unheeding. 
“And Billy Jacobs was out, too, on his 
motor cycle. I hate them, don’t you, 
Arthur? They’re such noisy things! I 
should think it would drive his mother 
crazy, the way he’s running round at 
all hours—and she must be dreadfully 
nervous, too. I know it makes me 
nervous, even to watch her making 


so. 
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faces like that, all day long. But 
Doctor Otis says she can’t help it, poor 
woman.” And soon. Such women are 
a blessing ; they bridge awkward pauses 
so beautifully. And one need not even 
listen, since they never pause for a 
reply. : 

So Arthur Ward ate silently, with 
the soldier’s appetite. Madge watched 
him from her stand at the door, her 
round red face resentfully amazed. 

“These soldiers is worse’n if they’d 
followed thrashing,” she muttered half 
audibly. 

Presently Carson rose, scowling, and 
went to his study. Still talking cheer- 
fully, the lady of the house departed 
kitchenward; and Alice led the guest 
out to the wide porch. 

It was almost too close, Ward 
thought, to the white concrete road, 
where car after car flashed by, bearing 
gay parties. But it was all so comfort- 
able, so homelike, after those weary 
months of war, and the wearier wait- 
ing in the Rhinelands. He settled him- 
self contentedly in a deep wicker chair 
and looked out over the water. 

“This,’ declared Arthur Ward, “is 
living the life of Riley. T’ll say it is!” 

His companion sat back, smiling 
quietly at his evident enjoyment, while 
the boy let his eyes drift over the pleas- 
ant scene. On either side, wide lawns 
interspersed with maples; in front, the 
busy road, and beyond it the lake shore 
with its fringe of boathouses and bath- 
ing pavilions. In the distance a steam- 
boat moved over the water, leaving a 
broad V of ripples on its smooth sur- 
face; a faint strain of music drifted 
from somewhere. It was all very beau- 
tiful, very orderly, save for one alien 
note—the tiny story-and-a-half house 
directly opposite. 

It was a shabby, forlorn little house, 
and the grass about it grew high and 
weedy. On its narrow stoop sat a little 
old woman, all bent and gnarled, one 
crippled hand clutching a thick cane. 





Her head nodded jerkily, and, so close 
were the two houses, Ward could see 
how her features contorted themselves 
into a series of grimaces. 

“That’s old Mrs. Jacobs,” explained 
Alice, seeing the direction of his eyes. 
“She owns that place. Father tried to 
buy it when I persuaded him to come 
out here, but she won’t sell. She 
doesn’t seem to like us much. We 
wanted to get all that land, right down 
to the lake, but we had to put up with 
just the lane there.” 

Watching idly over his cigarette, 
Ward saw a half-grown youth come 
out of the little house, listen sullenly to 
some vehement direction from the old 
lady, and then go back to a ramshackle 
old barn. Presently he emerged with 
a motor cycle and racketed off up the 
street. 

“That’s Billy Jacobs,” said Alice. 
“He’s late again. He works in that 
garage where we stopped last night; he 
gave us the gas. But he doesn’t seem 
to be there much—he’s always driving 
round the country on that motor cycle.” 

Then a door slammed in the house at 
the right. Ward turned his head, to 
see Doctor Otis on his porch next door, 
stretching frankly. Then, bag in hand, 
the doctor descended the steps and 
lurched across the lawn toward them. 
He was exceedingly bow-legged ; it gave 
him a curious gait. The morning sun 
gleamed from his bald head, on either 
side of which a tuft of rusty-red hair 
stood wildly up. 

He stumped up to the porch. “’Lo, 
Alice,” he greeted. “How do, young 
man. How’s your father by now?” 

“He’s up and around, doctor,” she 
answered. “I guess he’s all right.” 

“Lazy,” pronounced Doctor Otis. 
“Too much to eat; too little exercise. 
Ought to get him a job of work.” Car- 
son himself stepped out onto the porch. 
“Talking about you,” declared the doc- 
tor, unmoved. “You got too much 
liver—ought to exercise.” 
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Carson stared at him deliberately, 
chin up. His gray-green eyes were 
bleak, his heavy face set in dour, sullen 
lines. 

“When I need professional advice I 
will ask for it,” said he. 

“Yah!” shouted the doctor, suddenly 
galvanized. Dropping his bag, he 
waved long arms; a flood of excited 
speech gushed forth. “Yah! Profes- 
sional advice, hey? You need it now! 
Feel mean, don’t you? Feel real ugly, 
don’t you? Too much liver, that’s what 
ails you. You need to sweat a little. 
But no—you’ll wait till you get down 
sick, and then you'll come and want a 
pill to make you well again. Yah! 
Why don’t you take decent care of 
yourself ?” 

But Carson had gone back into the 
house, slamming the door behind him. 
The doctor’s excitement subsided 
abruptly ; the broad mouth beneath his 
little upturned nose grinned widely at 
the two young people. His brilliant 
blue eyes twinkled. 

“Old man’s grouchy,” he declared. 
“Ought to control his nerves, be calm— 
not get upset so easy.” He wiped a 
heated face, nodded, picked up his 
medicine case and lurched off. 

Alice and Arthur looked at each 
other, laughing; the doctor’s precept 
accorded so ill with his practice. 

“But he is a queer man,” said Alice 
earnestly. “Father, I mean. Generally 
he’s as good as can be, but he has a 
spell like this every summer, when he’s 
awful ugly, specially to me. He acts 
just as if he hated me, and was afraid 
of me, too. I was only twelve when 
he married mother—that was out in 
Minnesota ten years ago—but even then 
I used to think he looked at me funny 
sometimes. And if I’d stare at him, 
like children do, he’d get just white and 
go out. ‘I don’t like black eyes,’ he 
told me once. Come on, let’s go down 
to the lake.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FAMILY FRICTION, 


AS they started down the steps a 
broad, flapping straw hat appeared 
around the corner of the porch, 

“Oh, look!’ whispered Alice, catch- 
ing Ward’ss wrist. “He’s the dearest 
old thing. Good morning, Mr. Hop- 
kins !” 

The man addressed, a gaunt, shirt- 
sleeved individual, whose draggling 
mustaches were stained with tobacco 
juice, halted and thrust thumbs beneath 
his suspender buckles. The movement 
brought forward a _ large _nickeled 
badge. 

“How be you, Alice?” he inquired, 
and turned narrowed, quizzical eyes 
upon Ward. “This your young man?” 

The “young man” flushed; Alice gig- 
gled demurely. “Mr. Ward, Mr. Hop- 


kins,” she introduced them. ‘“He’s 

staying with us for a few days. Going 

to take father fishing to-day?” 
“We-ell,” drawled Hopkins, and 


paused. With a quaint gesture of 
apology he turned his head away and 
spat dexterously. “We-ell, no; no, 
ma’am. The old man, he looks kind 0’ 
lowery’s mornin’, No, I been round 
to see Madge a minnit.” A slow grin 
widened his drooping mustache; 
crow’s-feet radiated from his faded 
blue eyes. “She was telling me,” he 
went on with exaggerated slowness, 
“*bout her sister, up here to Miss 
Curtinius’, She’s took the Hunter cot- 
tage, y’ know, old Miss Curtinius has; 
a old school-teacher, what’s come into 
money. Well, seems she hired Irene 
Reynolds last week. Took her into the 
parlor, she did, an’ told her just what 
she was to do. ‘Chamber work,’ sez 
she, ‘an’ wait on table. An’ then,’ she 
sez, ‘you eat your meals in the kitchen,’ 
sez she. Well, so that was all right, 
an’ Irene done it, dinner time. Well, 
she fetched in Miss Curtinius’ dinner 
an’ went out. An’ then Miss Curtinius 
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she sat right still a minnit, an’ then 
picked up her plate an’ stomped out to 
the kitchen, an’ et with Irene. ‘I was 
lonesome,’ sez she. Heh, heh!” He 
slanted a humorous glance at Alice. 
“But mebbe you folks is more used to 
having hired help,” he finished. 

The two young people burst into 
laughter; through the old gentleman’s 
flat drawl they visioned an unforget- 
able picture of the precise schoolmis- 
tress, torn between loneliness and pride. 
Then Alice softened suddenly. 

“The poor, poor woman!” she cried. 

“We-ell,” drawled Hopkins; and spat 
once more, “we-ell, mebbe you’re right. 
She’s a dreadful hearty feeder, Irene is. 
All them Reynoldses is that way. D’ja 
ever see Madge eat?’ And he turned 
away. 

At the road he paused, waving a 
loose-jointed arm toward the little old 
woman crouched on her stoop opposite. 
“Mornin’, S’loam!” he called, and 
slouched on, 

“Salome!” repeated Alice. 
name for that poor, crippled 
woman!” 

They crossed the road toward the 
hedge-bordered lane that ran down to 
the water. Their course brought them 
close to the weather-beaten brown 
house, and the old lady hobbled down 
the steps, leaning on a heavy, crutch- 
handled cane. 

*Hey, Alice!” she called, bent half 
double, one gnarled hand on the small 
of her back. “Alice!” 

Obediently the girl turned into the 
weedy little yard. ‘‘Yes, Mrs. Jacobs ?” 

Ward gazed at the old woman in in- 
voluntary repulsion; she was deformed, 
so wizen and bent. Her rough old 
hands were horribly crippled and dis- 
torted with chronic rheumatism, so that 
their knobby fingers pointed every way. 
setween high-bridged nose and pointed 
chin her lips fell away, witchlike, and 
she grimaced and mouthed continually, 


“What a 
old 
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blinking and scowling in a habit spasm 
that was evidently uncontrollable. 

“How’s Mr.—eh—Carson ?” inquired 
the shrill voice with an odd, jeering 
intonation. “I seen the doctor go in.” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” replied Alice. 
“He got too tired last night; that was 
all.” 

“Yes, just tired,” repeated the old 
woman in that strange, high drawl of 
western New York, which makes of 
“yes,” “yay-us.” Her twitching face 
produced the ghastly mockery of a 
smile; Ward, turning away, imagised 
an eerie chuckle. 

“What a strange old woman!” whis- 
pered Ward. 

Alice nodded. “I try to feel sorry 
for her,” she apologized, “but she just 
makes me creep. This is our bathing 
house; you'll find several suits of 
father’s in there. I don’t suppose you 
brought any.” And she opened one of 
the cubicles. 

Ward undressed and arrayed himself 
in a bathing suit. It was rather too 
tight in the chest, and too loose about 
the waist, but it would serve. He 
emerged, to meet the girl, ravishingly 
pretty in a one-piece suit, her thick 
black hair hidden by a scarlet cap. 

The girl stepped out on the spring- 
board, her slenderly rounded figure 
clearly etched against the bright water, 
then dived cleanly. Presently the two 
were splashing and romping like water 
spaniels. 

All of that day and the next Carson 
kept to himself. Save at meals the 
young people scarcely saw him; nor was 
he greatly missed. They were busy 
with bathing, canoeing, motoring. 
Ward found the girl a delightful com- 
panion, and gave little heed to his silent 
host. 

The man looked sick; his sallow face 
drooped heavily over cheek bone and 
jaw, and his strange gray-green eyes 
had a haunted look. He smoked thick 
black cigars, one after another, until 
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the whole house was rank with their 
heavy odor and the beard about his lips 
took on a yellowish tinge. At meals 
he sat and stared into his plate, drum- 
ming on the table with blunt finger 
ends; he ate almost nothing. 

Mrs. Carson ignored his moods; her 
ash-blond serenity was _ unruffled, 
though she mourned her crisp lace cur- 
tains. “You know that smell will never 
come out, George,’ she complained 
gently. “Couldn’t you smoke out- 
doors ?” 

It was at the supper table. Mrs. 
Carson’s husband only grunted sav- 
agely, so that Alice gave him a mutinous 
look. “I don’t mind his being rude to 
me,” she whispered fiercely to Ward 
beside her, “but he’s just got to be 
decent to my mother!” 

But Mrs. Carson was quite undis- 
turbed; her placid flow of common- 
place ran on, unchecked, despite her 
husband’s fidgeting. To-night it con- 


cerned motor cars. 
“They don’t look the same any 
more,” she asserted, ‘and I don’t think 


they’ve improved the looks of them a 
bit, either. I remember back in 
nineteen hundred and five—you were 
just a little girl then, Alice—Frank— 
that was my first husband, Arthur— 
Frank bought a Winston, and it was 
lots better looking than they make them 
now, J thought. The radiator was all 
bright and shiny, and you got in at a 
door in the back, like into a bus. And 
there were big brass rods from the 
fenders up to the top, and i 

Carson slapped his hand on the table. 
“Oh, shut up!” he snapped, and pushed 
back his chair. He stood so for a mo- 
ment, his face working so that the gray 
beard wagged up and down, then met 
his step-daughter’s gaze. Before her 
angry black eyes his own pale ones fell; 
his hands clenched and unclenched, and 
he shuddered visibly. Then, without a 
word, he wheeled abruptly and marched 
from the room. 
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Alice was furious. “TI don’t see what 
makes him act so!” she cried, half 
weeping. “Why do you let him talk 
to you like that, mother ?” 

“Why, Alice!” said that placid lady. 
“Madge,” to the ubiquitous maid, who 
hung in the doorway, all eyes and open 
mouth, “Madge, we don’t need you 
now. Your father is not well, Alice,” 
she went on. “Don’t mind what he 
says; I don’t.” 

“But I do mind!” stormed Alice, 
white with anger. “He’s got to stop 
treating you so, or I'll ” She broke 
off, hands clenched into fierce little 
fists, 

Poor Ward fidgeted helplessly; he 
felt uncomfortable enough, as one must 
when caught in the whirl of such do- 
mestic tempests. Despite his hostess’ 
comfortable urging of more dessert he 
muttered an excuse and retreated to the 
porch. 

Here he pondered over a solitary 
cigarette. Evidently there were cross 
currents hidden beneath the surface 
placidity of this home. He sympathized 
with the girl’s outburst; Carson had 
been abominably rude. Yet he could 
not find it in his heart to censure the 
man too severely; he remembered that 
drawn, agonized face. Truly his host 
was not well. Ward wondered whether 
the man’s patent suffering was entirely 
physical. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AN OPEN QUARREL. 


NEXT morning the storm ‘seemed to 
have passed. Carson was silent, 
somber, and nervous, but courteous 
enough. Alice’s black eyes held a hint 
of enmity when she glanced at him, but 
Mrs. Carson was as_ serene and 
motherly as ever, and her clear blue 
gaze was untroubled. A lady to take 
her worries lightly, thought Ward, 
listening to her placid monologue over 
his hot cakes. 
A leisurely routine held the house- 











hold, and the young man settled cheer- 
fully into it, charmed by this pleasant 
contrast to the strictness of army life. 

Cool, moonlit nights in which to pad- 
dle over the placid lake, where the still 
air carried sounds with an uncanny 
distinctness, betraying the confidence of 
many an unseen lover; long hours of 
hushed talk with Alice Macy—the idle, 
yet absorbing talk of youth, whose 
meanings are hidden, not revealed, by 
its words; sweet, dreamless sleep with 
a late awakening; a wide, sunny porch 
on which to loaf, idly watching the 
throng of passing cars—three to the 
minute, all day long. It was a peaceful 
life, and Ward reveled in its inertia 
until the girl jested at his inactivity. 

But she, too, loved to watch the road, 
where every car seemed fire-new; 
where one saw Florida license plates, 
cars from California, Oregon, Massa- 
chusetts; where every passer-by was 
gayly dressed, so that the occasional 
native seemed but a grubby brown moth 
to these butterflies. 

The Carson’s big roadster lay idle 
for days, but Doctor Otis stormed back 
and forth continually, driving his bat- 
tered little car at thirty miles an hour, 
day and night; and Billy Jacobs’ motor 
cycle came and went as erratically— 
and more swiftly. And directly oppo- 
site, from dawn to dark, old Mrs. 
Jacobs sat on her little stoop, withered 
and bent, nodding and mouthing 
weirdly, always watching, watching the 
big house acrogs the road. 

“How’s © Mr.—-eh—Carson?”’ she 
would shrill, whenever Alice or Ward 
came within speaking distance. “Bet- 
ter, hey?” 

Once, as the young people pasted 
toward the bathing house, she hobbled 
out to meet them, stooped over her 
crutch-handled stick. “Alice, your pa 
looks sick,” she began; and paused to 
grimace fearsomely. Her forehead 
wrinkled into a network of fine lines, 
her beady eyes squinted; the thin lips 
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twisted into the parody of a smile, 
showing toothless gums. “He’s sick,” 
she repeated emphatically. “Maybe you 
ain’t seen it, but he knows he’s sick, 
and I know it, too. You just tell him 
old Mother Jacobs knows he’s sick— 
and knows why! And if he says any- 
thing, you just come up close to him, 
like this’—the dry, leathery lips drew 
close to the girl’s fresh cheek—‘and 
say ‘Sal-o-me!’ Just like that.” The 
high, quavering voice had deepened and 
freshened, as in imitation of another. 
Her palsied head jerked earnestly ; with 
a last facial contortion, which gave her 
the semblance of a grinning gargoyle, 
she turned about and hobbled back. 

“That’s a witch word,” she threw 
over her shoulder. “That'll fetch him. 
You see!” 

The boy and girk looked at each 
other, half smiling, half disquieted. 
There was something unwholesome in 
the malevolence of this twisted, with- 
ered wisp of humanity. 

Alice made a little face. “Can you 
imagine my telling that to father, the 
way he acts now?” she inquired almost 
plaintively. “‘A ‘witch word,’ she called 
it. Well, she looks like a witch, with 
that big stick, and all crippled up and 
everything. Did you see how her nose 
almost touches her chin? She only 
needs a pointed cap and a cloak to look 
just like the pictures. And there’s her 
cat !” 

Sure enough, a huge black cat had 
trotted out to meet the old lady and 
rubbed against her skirt, tail waving 
gently. 

“Ves,” declared the girl half seri- 
ously, “I do believe witch. 
Maybe she’s put a spell on father; he 
acts like it lately!” She smiled rather 
ruefully. 

Indeed Carson did look hag-ridden. 
In a week his beard had grown percep- 
tibly whiter; his face was drawn and 
sunken, and his strange light eyes 
peered absently from hollow sockets, as 





she’s a 
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though brooding on things unseen of 
others. His big hands were unsteady, 
and he had developed a habit of look- 
ing nervously over his shoulder. 

As they came up from the water he 
sat alone on the wide porch, huddled 
in the great wicker armchair which 
was his own particular place. He was 
drumming on the chair arm with thick, 
spatulate fingers, his pale eyes brood- 
ing upon the passing automobiles. In 
their depths was a hint of apprehension, 
as of an expected horror. 

Alice looked at him doubtfully. “I 
can see the black dog on his back,” she 
whispered. “I don’t want to go up 
there. Come on; let’s take the car out 
before dinner.” 

They walked around to the little 
garage, and presently the yellow road- 
ster backed out and circled, Alice in 
the driver’s seat. 

“Get in, Arthur,” she ordered. 
“We'll run out toward Westfield. It’s a 
good road, and I want to go fast— 
fast!” 

She stepped on the foot-throttle, and 
the great car leaped under her touch, 
striking up its deep, humming road 
song. They drove in silence, the miles 
slipping by quicker and quicker. 

Just beyond Mayville a motor cycle 
shot over the rise ahead and raced 
toward them. 

“That’s Billy Jacobs,” said the girl, 
waving a hand in friendly fashion. 
But the overalled rider rattled past, 
head down, sullen eyes straight ahead, 
and made no sign of recognition. 

“He’s always sulky,” declared Alice, 
as they dropped down the long hill into 
Westfield. ‘“Let’s drive on down the 
lake road.” 

So they bumped over the rough 
streets of the town and turned to the 
left toward Lake Erie, looming in- 
distinct on the horizon. They followed 
the shore for a time; then Alice slowed 
down. 
“Here’s 


where we crumpled that 
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fender,” said she, pointing. “You can 
see the mark on that tree. They 
straightened it out pretty well, I think.” 
Indeed, the mud guard scarcely showed 
a dent. 

“T wonder what ailed father that 
night?’ she went on. “He seems to 
hate this road. I drove him out this 
way once, as I told you, when we. first 
came here, in June. And when we 
came to this crossroad’”—she pointed 
to a narrow, leafy road whose beginning 
was marked by twin stone pillars— 
“T wanted to turn in. It’s such a shady, 
inviting little road. But when he saw 
those stone posts father just yelled at 
me. He acted like he’d seen a ghost. 
He made me turn right ’round and go 
back, and he sat and stared and whis- 
pered to himself until we got into West- 
field. Then he made me promise never 
to go up that road, or take him out this 
way again. ‘Evil would come of it,’ 
he said. I thought it was awfully 
queer; but father’s been queer ever 
since we came East.” 

“Perhaps he used to live out this 
way?” suggested Ward. 

“No,” said the girl. “At least, I don’t 
think so. He never said much about his 
past life, but I think he was born in 
California. Anyway, he came from 
there to Minnesota. He made a great 
fuss about coming here for the summer 
—said he’d always lived in the West, 
and didn’t like the East. Well, anyway, 
he made me promise never to take that 
Lakeside Park road; and I’ve wanted to 
ever since,” she finished, with feminine 
contrariety. 

Then she glanced at her wrist watch. 
“Goodness, we'll be late for dinner!” 
she cried, and backed around. 

They went homeward at a smooth 
fifty miles an hour; but they were in- 
dubitably late. By the time they 
entered the dining room Mr. and Mrs. 
Carson were at their dessert. 

The lady of the house looked up 
placidly. “It’s half past one, children,” 
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said she; for the Carsons had a mid- 


day dinner, after the old custom. 
“Your soup will be cold.” But there 
was no reproof in her mild blue eyes. 

She rang the bell, and Madge’s broad 
red face appeared in the kitchen door. 

“Bring these children some soup,” 
she ordered. 

The maid tossed her head. 
sum,” said she resentfully. 
thing’s cold, Mis’ Carson.” 

Carson had been sitting silently in 
his place, drumming on the tablecloth 
with thick fingers. He had not looked 
up at their entry, but now he raised a 
frowning face. 

“Where’ve 
asked. 

At his hostile tone the girl raised her 
chin a little. “Out past Lakeside 
Park,” she answered defiantly. 

“What?” shouted her stepfather, his 
face black with wrath. “Out that 
road? How dare you? Haven't I for- 
bidden it? You'll be the death of me 
yet, young woman! I believe you sent 
me that way on purpose, last week. 
Do you want to kill me? If you ever 
do that again Tll—I’ll——” He 
choked, mouthing wordlessly, a thin 
foam flecking his gray beard. 

His sudden causeless anger was 
shocking. Even his wife’s placidity 
was disturbed by it, and the thick- 
armed maid, frozen in the kitchen 
doorway, allowed twin streams of soup 
to dribble to the floor from the gradu- 
ally tipping dishes in her hands. 

Alice had risen, her clear black eyes 
snapping dangerously, but Carson ran 
on, unheeding. .“ You want me to die,” 
he accused her. “Don’t worry—I’ll go 
soon enough. But my money’ll never 
do you any good’ there’s a black curse 
on it. Take it, and the curse goes to 
you!” 

Then the furious gray-green eyes met 
the steady gaze of the girl’s black ones, 
wavered and dropped. 

“No—no!” cried Carson; it was al- 


“Ves- 
“Ever’- 


you been, Alice?’ he 
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most a sob. “Don’t look at me like 
that. Don’t do it, Gra—Alice!—Oh, 
my God!” and he fairly ran from the 
room, hands to his twitching face. 

The three left behind looked at one 
another queerly. ‘Well, my soul and 
body!” remarked Mrs. Carson, and 
forthwith resumed her usual calm. 
“Madge,” said she, “you’ve spilled soup 
all over the rug. Get a cloth and wipe 
it up; then bring these children their 
dinner. Sit down, Alice.” 

But Alice would not. She was white 
with anger. 

“Don’t mind him,” urged her un- 
ruffled mother. ‘Poor George is not 
himself to-day. Eat your dinner and 
you'll feel better, child.” 

The girl shook her head. “I can’t 
eat,” she whispered, eyes full of angry 
tears, and turned away. 

With an apologetic bow Ward fol- 
lowed her, his appetite gone, his very 
skin prickled with the intense, helpless 
embarrassment of the spectator at such 
a scene. 

In the hall Alice stopped, little hands 
clenched fiercely at her sides. 

“The beast!” she exploded. “To talk 
to me like that—and before you, too. 
I’m not a child—and he’s not even my 
own father. Oh, I could fill him!” 

Thoroughly uncomfortable, Ward 
followed the furious girl back through 
the house and into the little garage, 
where she climbed into the big roadster. 
But when he made to follow she 
checked him. 

“No,” said she, unsmiling. Her black 
eyes were somber. “I don’t want you, 
Arthur. Go back and eat—if you can. 
I want to be alone. Im not fit to speak 
to now.” 

The engine started with a vicious 
roar; Alice threw in, the clutch and 
drove recklessly out into the road. 

So Ward went back to his serene 
hostess and strove with poor success to 
eat a cold dinner, while her stream of 
talk flowed smoothly on. Evidently 
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the foibles of her relatives did not 
greatly disturb Mrs. Carson. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE GHOST CAR REAPPEARS. 


FTER a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
meal Ward followed his placid 
hostess to the wide front porch. Here 
they found Carson in his own corner, 
hunched in his big wicker chair, mut- 
tering soundlessly to himself, so that 
the thick gray beard wagged oddly up 
and down. He seemed to have aged 
in an hour; his stricken face was 
ghastly, and the trembling hands 
scarcely managed his inevitable cigar. 
Mrs. Carson led Ward to the other 
end of the porch. “George will be bet- 
ter alone for a while,’ she explained 
wisely. “You mustn’t mind all this, 
Arthur; my husband is sick. Some- 
thing is troubling him—I don’t know 
what. Why, the man hasn’t slept in 
a week! Alice is young and high- 
strung; she hasn’t learned to make al- 
lowances.” She sighed a plump, com- 
fortable sigh, and bent her ash-blond 
head over a bit of fancywork. “Just 
let them alone,” she advised, “and don’t 
let on you notice anything. Every- 
thing’ll be all right again to-morrow. 
I see Doctor Otis is home,’ she 
went on, without a change of voice, 
nodding toward the house next door. 
“I guess there isn’t much sickness 
around just now. I wonder if he has 
anything at all to do after the summer 
folks are all gone? Of course, I sup- 
pose there’s sickness among the people 
who live here all the year round—Mrs. 
Jacobs over there, for instance. Poor 
old thing! She’s so dreadfully crippled 
up. I wish something could be done 
for her; but the doctor says it’s ‘de- 
formed something or other,’ and in- 
curable. Her face jerks so it makes 
me nervous to watch her.” 
Ward looked across the road to 
where the old woman sat on her narrow 
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stoop, clutching the crutch-handled 
stick, She was gazing fixedly at Car- 
son; Ward imagined a malignant joy in 
her twitching features, and thought of 
the ‘witch word.’ Idly he wondered 
what would happen if he stepped up 
to his host and whispered “Sal-o-me!” 
Could the man be bewitched? Surely 
his conduct was singular enough, even 
for that. 

As he watched, the sullen Billy 
stormed up on his motor cycle and 
leaped off, dropping it flat. He ran 
to the little stoop and whispered 
vehemently to his mother, his every 
gesture speaking haste. 

The old lady listened for a moment, 
then nodded vigorously, laughing 
aloud; a thin, uncanny laugh that car- 
ried clearly across the road, and made 
the brooding Carson start nervously 
and stare about with his accustomed 
manner of one expecting some evil 
sight. Then she gave the boy some 
emphatic order and struggled up out 
of her chair. Billy helped her into the 
little old house. A moment later the 
shade of the half-story window was 
pulled down; Ward noted half con- 
sciously that there was a small round 
hole in it. 

His hostess’s placid talk flowed on, 
unheeded. The memory of that shock- 
ing outburst at the dinner table, the 
sight of his sullen host huddled in the 
corner, and of the weird old woman 
mowing and nodding on her stoop— 
these things combined with his unap- 
peased appetite to produce a sense of 
strained expectancy. His senses seemed 
oddly alert; every detail of the scene 
before him stamped itself upon his 
mind; the white road, now empty of 
traffic, the little brown house, and be- 
yond, the still lake, now gray and 
threatening beneath a rapidly clouding 
sky. A rumble of thunder sounded 
in the distance. It was natural enough, 
thought Ward, that it should storm to- 
day. 
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And then, from far up the road came 
a faint, rattling murmur, a clanking, 
protesting sound, as of unoiled ma- 
chinery. 

“Is that a mowing machine?” asked 
his hostess, breaking off in her smooth 
monologue. “No.; it’s coming too fast.” 

A roll of thunder broke out once 
more; through it the distant clanking 
grew to a jangling dissonance, and a 
crazy, lurching motor car swept into 
view. Ward stared in amazement. 

It was an antiquated, tarnished, dust- 
covered car of a forgotten year. Long, 
discolored brass struts swept up from 
its fenders to a high canopy top which 
flapped in rags above the rigid, motion- 
less form in the driver’s seat—the form 
of a woman, unrecognizable in linen 
duster and flapping veil. As the old 
machine groaned its anguished way 
toward him Ward saw that all four 
tires were torn and flat. It limped and 
swayed on battered, misshapen rims. 

“What a ridiculous old boat!” cried 
the boy. 

At the words Carson roused from 
his lethargy and glanced up, then 
turned an agonized stare upon the ap- 
proaching auto. His hands, white- 
knuckled, gripped the chair arms; he 
strove to rise, but could not. From his 
loose lips came an indescribable sound. 
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Then the veiled driver opened the 
cut-out. Its rattling discharge added 
to the deafening medley of discordant 
sounds as the motor backfired spite- 
fully. 

A breath, and the car was opposite. 
A vivid flash lit the darkening sky, so 
that Ward, staring, seemed to catch a 
glimpse of hard black eyes behind the 
flapping veil. Then the thunder 
crashed right overhead ; cutting through 
it, and through the clamor of the 
ancient car, came a sharp, whiplike re- 
port. 

“A blow-out,” said Mrs. Carson. 

But all four tires were in rags. 
Moreover, Ward’s ear, trained by a 
year on the firing line, dissented. He 
knew that sound!  Instinctively he 
looked toward his host. 

Carson had half risen, one clutch- 
ing hand upon his stomach. Now he 
slid gradually to his knees, then dropped 
on his face, a huddle of loose brown 
clothes and gray beard. 

Already the old car was disappearing 
down the road, its high-backed tonneau 
swaying like the stern of an ancient 
galleon on a rough sea. A moment he 
saw it clearly, then the storm broke 
and it vanished behind the gray lances 
of the rain. Even the clamor of its 
passing was stilled in an instant. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out 
on Tuesday, November llth. Do not forget that, as the magazine is 
published every week, you will not have long to wait for the 
next installment of this absorbing serial. 





CANADA'S famous Royal Northwest Mounted Police have added another 

field of operations to their already numerous territories. They have become 
guardians of the waters off the coasts of Canada, and in a powerful seaworthy 
launch have taken up the patrol of the rough lumber camps along the western 


coast. 


Hitherto the “Northwest Mounted” have policed the prairies and forests and 
inland waters of Canada, and have even at times crossed the great ice-covered 


bays of the distant North in pursuit of Eskimo and other outlaws. 


But this 


is the first time the force has shouldered, as a regular routine, the patrol of the 


ocean near the coast. 
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PPROVE of me, Jerry? Dol 
look all right?” 
Mrs. Darrell revolved 
slowly and anxiously before 
her husband. There was a mirror in 
the dressing room, which, one might 
have supposed, could have told a 
woman rather more, anent her personal 
appearance, than the heavy, near-sighted 
man just then adjusting his white tie 
for the evening. But Mrs. Darrell, un- 
like ordinary women, knew how little a 
looking-glass really counted, when one 
came down to it. Lying things were 
mirrors, she had found; liars at their 
very best, giving a woman back the 
fairest or the ugliest of her according 
to her own capricious mood—or a de- 
fect in the lighting! 

Being also unusual in that she hon- 
estly cared only for the opinion of the 
man she loved, she depended very little 
upon*mirrors, especially at crucial mo- 
ments such as this, when she was pre- 
paring to welcome her  husband’s 
friends and relatives for the first time. 
She looked at him. 

“Is—is that lock of hair supposed 
to hang down over your left ear like 
that?” he inquired doubtfully. 

Leila had taken some pains with that 
effectively drooping tress, but she 
merely said: 

“Like it better pinned up, Jerry?” 

“T think so. Would look a bit less 
odd,” her spouse pronounced judicially. 
“I don’t like odd things, you know, 
dearest.” 

“T know,” she said, suddenly humble. 

2D vs 


“Yet I’m odd! I wonder why you like 
me? Look at me, and my hair again, 
Jerry.” 

He fumbled for his rimless glasses, 
failed to find them, and then it was 
not really tact but because even his 
near-sightedness could not ignore the 
obvious, that he said: “It would be a 
pity to hide your ear, anyway. You've 
very pretty ears, Leila!” 

“Oh, you old darling!” 

She flung herself into his big, kind 
arms, and he patted her gently. He 
was devoted to his wife, but he never 
could get used to her breathless, deep, 
desperate devotion to himself. On the 
honeymoon it had been startling, but 
pleasant. It was pleasant enough now, 
but an intensity of emotion which grew 
instead of subsiding conservatively. 
Darrell was a brave man enough, but 
his wife, in her strange, still, yet vivid 
moods sometimes almost frightened 
him. So he patted her gently, still 
marveling deeply as she clung to him at 
the ruthless yet restrained ardor of this 
strange vital thing which he loved, and 
which, mysteriously but indubitably, he 
had made love him. 

Close against his breast she whis- 
pered: 

“T’ll do it all over again, Jerry!’ 

“Do what all over again? Your hair? 
Oh, it looks all right enough now, but 
it won’t if you rumple it on my shirt 
front. And look at my tie. It’s ruined 
for to-night. I’ll have to put ona fresh 
one.” 

“Do,” said Leila, laughing as she 
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surveyed the very crooked bow which 
he had originally achieved. “It’s a 
mercy, dear, that you have to. And 
this time, angel, I’ll tie it. Where, oh, 
where, Jerry, did you learn to tie white 
ties?” 

Jeremy Darrell, for all his well- 
known “slow ways,” was not in the 
least stupid, and the obvious rejoinder 
did come to his lips—but stopped there 
—‘Where did you?” But he genuinely 
loved Leila, and accepted her and all 
concerning her with absolute trust and 
simple, confident delicacy. So he kissed 
her hand, somewhat clumsily, and 
merely said: “Sure to be better now 
you’ve done it. Guess I'll stroll outside, 
and see if the hampers and things have 
come down from town all right—eh?” 

“Do! I'll attend to the lock of hair 
you don’t like, and then go out on the 
porch to wait. I do look really nice, 
Jerry?” 

“Bully!” 

“D’you think they’ll like me—your 
friends?” 

“They'd better,” her liege lord re- 
marked, with the proprietary scowl she 
loved. She laughed again, and again 
looked deep into his eyes, that eager, 
almost terrible love of hers flaming in 
her gaze. Then she turned quickly 
away, and began to busy herself with 
her hair at the dressing table. 

“Jer-ry!” she cried, just as he was 
almost out of the room. “Love me?” 

“You? Love you? Me? Rather!” 
returned Jeremy Darrell, with a su- 
preme and rather beautifully confident 
tranquility. Then he departed, with his 
heavy step and the bulky carriage that 
was not without dignity. 

Leila smoothed her hair. She, too, 
could see the smoldering fire in her 
own eyes. It did not startle her, but 
it sobered her queerly. “I love him 
so!” she whispered voicelessly to her- 
self. ‘What should I do if I were to 
lose him? What would I do to keep 
him? What would I ” She sat very 
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still, staring at the brilliant yet relent- 


less charm of her own face. She had 
never loved any one very much be- 
fore; she did not know what it might 
mean, in time, to love like this. She had 
an idea that it might prove troublesome 
under complicating conditions. 

Leila Darrell—Leila Starland as she 
had been called when Jeremy ran across 
her on an ocean crossing—was a pe- 
culiar, exotic little being, mysterious in 
her way, yet with a practical executive 
quality which kept her personality from 
being too elusive and baffling for the 
Darrell appreciation. 

She emphatically belonged to another 
world from his—not an inferior, but 
an alien and wider world—and frankly 
admitted that her “past” had had to do 
with Bohemia, and the strange and scat- 
tered universe that lies outside that 
little country. That she was of good 
blood was obvious, but she was “differ- 
ent; people sometimes said that it 
was merely because she was foreign. 
Others a trifle more discriminating, 
made the distinction that she “had 
lived abroad so much.” Others still, 
most discerning of all, accepted her 
simply as a particularly charming citi- 
zen of the world who carried with her 
the fragrances of little-known corners 
of this earth, the shadows and glimmer- 
ings of adventurous happenings not fa- 
miliar to commonplace lives. 

She had told Jeremy Darrell very 
little about herself; that she was free, 
alone in the world, and—with a straight 
and fiery look upon her golden eyes— 
that there was no reason—that there 
was no reason—why he should not 
marry her, and that some day she would 
tell him everything about herself. Even 
literal Jeremy had doubted the complete 
veracity of this airy promise, but he 
was too wise a business man and judge 
of character not to believe the absolute 
honesty and clarity which he saw in 
Leila’s eyes. He had, in fact, married 
her as quickly as he could get her. They 














had traveled a bit, and now, having 
taken a cottage overhanging the sea, 
for the summer, were about to welcome 
Jeremy’s old friends for the first time 
that night. They would be a kindly, 
well-bred, stodgy crowd, Jerry’s “set” 
—such of them as had been available— 
but they belonged to him, and to his 
honest, clean, upright life, and Leila 
thrilled to meet them as she could not 
have thrilled at the prospect of a court 
presentation. 

Alone, before the mirror, she re- 
volved slowly and this time more 
critically. A creature of prescience and 
intuitions, she was swept by clouds of 
unreasonable forebodings, of questions 
concerning to-night, simple social gath- 
ing as it was scheduled to be. 

‘Mirror, mirror, tell me true,’ she 
quoted fancifully. “But you won’t mir- 
ror, you won't! How does the rest of 
that old rhyme go? ‘Mirror, mirror, 
tell me true,’ then something about the 
future—the future ye 

She tried to take stock of herself with 
the speculative, observant regard of 
those who were so soon to look her over. 
She was a small, firmly made woman, 
whose indubitable grace and charm 
were strong rather than ethereal, the 
grace and charm of a lovely little 
panther rather than a sylph of the 
spheres. With her dark gold hair and 
gold-flecked eyes, she was sufficiently 
delectable to behold, yet she frowned 
at her own image. Even with the of- 
fending lock of hair pinned back, there 
was something unconventional, unusual 
about her, and she resented the fact. 

“They will say you are ‘odd,’ my 
dear,” she told the glowing reflection. 
“And that will be the end of you. Oh, 
but it mustn’t be, for Jerry’s sake! 
They’re his friends; I’d make myself 
all over again to please him, and them. 
I’d do anything. I——” Suddenly her 
eyes widened queerly, in quite genuine 
astonishment: “Why, I believe I'd 
commit a crime—murder or something 
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—for Jerry! 
me ?” ; 

She had chosen to dress in deep 
tawny gold, leaving the square of her 
creamy neck splendidly bare, and wore 
a big black velvet cloak, for the winds 
were wild down there above the surf, 
and high tide, with its increase of chill 
and sharpness of air, was but an hour 
or two away. And she and Darrell had 
agreed to have their first party on the 
“porch” that was perched weil over the 
incoming waves. 

Her frock was fashionable enough, 
but not extreme; she wore no jewels; 
the gold-toned satin was cut most con- 
servatively ; and yet—and, and yet 

She shook her head disapprovingly. 
She looked soniehow, too vivid. Her 
own coloring was too sharply white and 
red and gold, for one thing. She had 
delicately tender lips, which neverthe- 
less could sometimes look mysteriously 
hard, as if a soft and perfect flower 
were turned for the space of a second 
to unyielding metal. It was not the 
shape or the character of the mouth 
that disturbed her now; it was too red. 
She wished she might paint out the 
brilliant coral, and at the same time 
paint out or subdue her own too vital 
personality. It was herself, the throb- 
bing, thrilling Leila, whom she would 
have made colorless, and sleek, and 
ordinary, to please Jerry’s friends. 

The clatter of dishes on the gusty 
porch recalled her to the practicalities 
of life. Hawkins, most perfect of but- 
lers, would be getting the dainty tables 
ready, and she must direct him. She 
switched. off the electric light, and 
whirled lightly out to confront that dig- 
nitary with a suddenness that startled 
even his somewhat cumbersome superi- 
ority. 

“Everything all right, Hawkins? Oh 
yes, I see! No, put that smaller wicker 
table where the wind won't reach it; it’s 
blowing up quite a gale, isn’t it?” 

She shivered, looking out to sea, 


Isn’t that—funny—of 
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where the far skyline was only faintly 
discernible under the hurrying clouds, 
where the waves looked already a mere 
obscure tumble of black, touched here 
and there by feathery lines of dim 
foam. High tide and a storm were 
coming together. She wrapped the 
heavy black velvet cloak about her, and 
turned back to survey the porch which 
was to be the setting for her début 
into Jeremy’s own particular crowd. 

It was the usual over-the-sea ve- 
randa, large and square enough to be 
used as a room on occasion, with heavy 
Venetian blinds, and a starry garland 
of electric lights along the sloping 
cedar roof. A flight of wooden steps 
led down to the water. At low tide 
there was a tiny bathing beach which 
she and Jeremy proposed to use; at 
flood, the water swirled high beneath 
the porch, and sometimes, in particu- 
larly wild weather, drenched it with 
spray and bits of seaweed. 

How charming the place looked now, 
she thought, with the string of lights, 
and the tiny tables piled with fine glass 
and china and silver—some of it the 
Darrell heirlooms—and a few quaint 
and out-of-the-ordinary objects which 
she herself had collected in her world 
wanderings. One, a small dull-blue 
stone paper weight with a sharp point 
at one end, she picked up and fingered 
idly. It had been put there to hold a 
table cloth from blowing in the blast, 
and she heard Hawkins murmur a re- 
monstrance as she let the white linen 
folds swirl for a moment before put- 
ting the paper weight down, but the 
thing fascinated her. It had, she 
vaguely recalled, come from Mexico, 
and would be, with its heavy yet deadly 
keen point, no mean weapon. Weapon! 
There it was again. Now why, she 
asked herself, should her mind run on 
weapons and—murder—to-night ? 

She laughed quickly and light-heart- 
edly. She had nothing to fear from 
the world, nothing. As a very young 
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girl she had been married to a horrible 
man much older than herself; he was 
dead, years since, and now she was 
safely and happily wedded to one 
nearer her own age, one who was not 
only good and kind and already a figure 
of public significance, but whom she 
adored. She was as yet only a year or 
two past thirty, and life looked very 
fair to her. 

“Take down the two big hammocks, 
Hawkins, please! Just roll them up 
out of the way, where they can be hung 
easily again to-morrow. One over there 
in the far corner. And one here by the 
steps; there’s a place just ready for it. 
See the little niche in the railing on each 
side! What on earth’s the matter, 
Hawkins? You look quite green!” 

Hawkins swallowed hard. His sal- 
low face did indeed show olive in con- 
trast to his immaculate shirt front. 

“N-nothing, madam,” he stammered, 
nervously; “only there is a rumor of 
an escaped criminal, a murderer, fancy, 
or—or something like that, madam! I 
—I feel quite upset myself about it, 
madam!” He turned back his coat to 
disclose a revolver, which must cer- 
tainly destroy the perfect fit of those 
perfect clothes. “I hope Mr. Darrell 
is armed, madam ?” he added anxiously. 
“And you, madam ss 

Mrs. Darrell laughed at that. 

“Mr. Darrell can take care of him- 
self, Hawkins. How absurd of you to 
carry a pistol! My husband may have 
one somewhere at that. As for 
me ” she touched the Mexican 
paper weight, with an oddly lingering 
touch—“This_ would kill anybody, 
Hawkins, I am quite sure, if I, person- 
ally, were ever obliged to act in self- 
defense! I wouldn’t worry.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

Hawkins turned away, still troubled, 
to arrange Limoges and Dresden, Shef- 
field, and Old Colonial silver, with a 
deftness which no one would have ex- 
pected from his stiff appearance, had 
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they not known that he was a dyed-in- 
the-wool butler, come of a long line of 
butlers, and dedicated to the vocation 
or avocation by habit, training, and in- 
clination. 

Jeremy Darrell had a fine sense of 
the artistic in affairs such as the one in 
hand. His spirit rebelled against a slip 
in the arrangements for a “party” he 
was giving, and Leila sensed something 
wrong when she heard his voice in a 
deep rumble from back of the cottage: 


“Hawkins! Oh, Hawkins! The 
champagne is all right—frappé to a 


turn, I should say by the feel of the 
bottles—but the claret is too cold. 
Man, don’t you know that red wines 
should never be chilled?” 

“Yes, sir, I know, of course. I’m 
coming ; I haven’t been easy in my mind 
this evening, that’s all, sir.” 

He hurried away, and Mrs. Darrell 
was alone. She sank down upon the 
rolled-up hammock near the steps, for, 
like most small women, she liked lowly 
seats, and again she gazed out to sea, 
her mind strangely filled with conflict- 
ing emotions. The past, instead of the 
future, had for some inexplicable rea- 
son, suddenly risen before her, and the 
golden present swam somewhat jerkily 
across it. The winds were rising, the 
tide was coming in; already the flat 
waves were crawling about the foot of 
the steps—in—out—in—out—over the 
wet sand. The smell of sea and sea- 
weed was strong, and the cry of the 
gale had an eerie note like the voice of 
the dead come back. 

The dead come back, the dead come 
back. She shuddered in darkest mem- 
ory, thanking what powers might be 
that her own dead could not come back, 

And then 

She heard a dragging, stealthy, shuf- 
fling step coming up toward her from 
the sea. The drip, drip of sea water 
came to her, as if some ocean monster 
were creeping in from the far deeps. 
Mrs. Darrell did not move; a queer 





spell was on her. What was it that 
was coming? She knew that it was 
danger, but she never thought of the 
escaped criminal poor Hawkins feared 
so much. She had a curious but quite 
definite conviction that the thing ap- 
proaching was a personal menace to 
her mind rather than her body. 

She sat still, her eyes fixed on*the 
edge of the topmost step—waiting. It 
seemed a long time before It appeared 
—was It really a supernatural creature 
from full fathom five? She waited. 
She faintly heard Jeremy—who, de- 
termined to see himself that everything 
was going smoothly, had taken charge 
—in autocratic but good-humored alter- 
cation with Hawkins and the caterer, 
about some one of the trivial, agree- 
able preparations for festivities such as 
this. She knew that what she waited 
for would be neither trivial nor agree- 
able. So she sat still, her whole atten- 
tion concentrated, riveted upon the top 
of the flight of wooden steps. 

Drip—drip— drip—drip—drip—drip 
—and that creeping step coming up and 
closer every second, though the seconds 
lagged. 

Then a hand—yes, it seemed to be a 
hand, though of a clammy hue and 
dripping salt water—appeared, first 
feeling for, then clinging to the wooden 
planks of the porch floor. It was al- 
most at her feet. Her throat contracted 
slightly, and she seemed te go a long 
time without breathing. 

Then came the face, livid, drenched, 
horrible, a monstrous mask for a hu- 
man soul. It should have been that of 
a merman of most evil sort, but the 
creature was a mortal—and Mrs. Dar- 
rell recognized him. 

Mrs. Darrell recognized him indeed! 
She smothered a shriek, and her hand 
closed on her tightened throat. Other- 
wise she made no sign; she was past 
that, for it was her dead come back 
to life, her terrible dead come back 
to life. 
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They faced each other with a queer, 
fixed gaze. He seemed, for a moment 
as appalled as she; then a _ peculiar, 
ugly grin twisted his mouth, and his 
yellow teeth showed unpleasantly. 

“Leila!” he muttered huskily. 

“T thought you were dead,” she man- 
aged to utter with stiff lips that no 
longer were too red, but lost in the 
blank pallor of her face. “So that 
dreadful doctor lied in his letter?” 

“Of course he lied. I was near dead, 
but I pulled through. I was as sick of 
you, Leila, as you were of me. I never 
could stand a saint!” 

She braced herself and rose, still 
facing him. Was it her own disordered 
fancy that made her imagine she heard 
approaching motor cars, or only the 
rushing wind and the whirl of her 
brain? She fingered the little Mexican 
weapon, and remembered that she had 
told Hawkins she could always use it 
in self-defense. But she was quite fear- 
less; she knew instinctively that it was 
Jeremy whom she might have to de- 
fend, Jeremy, and his fine public- 
spirited career and reputation. 

“Anyway, you weren't my wife—not 
on the level, Leila!” the man added, 
with that cold twisted grin. “I had a 
wife already when I ran across you in 
Paris twelve years ago. You were easy 
—hasty, helpless, impulsive, anxious to 
be protected from this wicked world— 
so trustful, too!” He laughed noise- 
lessly. “I think I mesmerized you. 
What’s the matter? Shock too much 





for you? It may interest you to-know 
that they’re after me. The law at last 
—murder wi 


She was swaying giddily, and the 
world went black before her for the 
space of an instant. She was free— 
free—Jeremy’s true, true wife forever 
more! And Starland was a fugitive 
from justice. He would go to the 
electric chair if they caught him. God 
had ordained that he should die. Her 


head and vision cleared swiftly, miracu- 
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lously. Now she could hear the whirl 
of the automobiles distinctly above 
everything. All this creature could do 
was to make a scene before Jerry’s 
friends, create a scandal or a nine-days’ 
wonder, but Her fingers closed 
tightly on the stone weapon of defense. 

“Going to hide me, Leila?” muttered 
the man. “You’d better, for people are 
coming, and I swear I'll claim you. 
Tl i 

“Yes,” said Leila Darrell, steadily 
and clearly. “I am going to hide you!” 

Her arm flashed upward. 








It was a brilliant, glowing, yet 
deadly white hostess who welcomed her 
guests that night; all white and gold 
and red, the red of her beautiful firm, 
vermilion mouth. She sat, a strange, 
memorable little vision, in her tawny 
satin gown, on a rolled-up hammock 
that was covered by a black velvet 
cloak. She did not rise as Darrell 
ushered out the first to be welcomed, 
a cousin of his, pleasant, middle-aged, 
well dressed, matter-of-fact. 

“Tt’s cousin Lydia, the cousin I’ve 
always been so fond of since I was a 
little boy, you know ” he began, 
then stopped short, seeing—for with 
his glasses on he was astute enough—a 
queer look about his wife. She was in 
the act, just then, of throwing away a 
Mexican bluestone paper weight, as 
though for some reason of her own she 
did not like to feel the touch of it be- 
tween her fingers. 

“What is wrong, dear?” he said 
quickly. “You are terribly pale! And 
why not put your cloak about you?” 

“Leila raised her hand steadily to 
meet her husband’s cousin Lydia’s 
kind, fat beringed one, and smiled at 
her vividly. 

“Try to like Jeremy’s wife!” she 
said softly, and then added, with a clear 
golden look at Jeremy, the first lie she 
ever had or ever would tell him: “I’ve 
twisted my ankle, Jerry, and it hurts a 














we 





bit. Nothing seriously out of order, 
but I’ll sit still for the evening I think. 
And I’m hoping the black velvet is a 
becoming contrast. Do you think so, 
Jeremy’s cousin Lydia?” 

“Your wife is quite lovely, Jeremy,” 
said that good lady benevolently. “I 
hope you’re not in severe pain, my 
dear ?” 

“Indeed I’m not!” She laughed ex- 
ultantly. “Only a little cold—and I 
understand from Hawkins that I ought 
to be immensely alarmed! Did he tell 
you about an escaped prisoner?” 

“How annoying of Hawkins!” ex- 
claimed Jeremy Darrell. “He had no 
business frightening you.” 

“T don’t frighten well, Jerry,” she 
said sweetly. “I’m not afraid of any- 
thing, not of anything at all!” 

“As a matter of fact,” her husband 
went on, half to her and half to cousin 
Lydia Darrell, “they traced the man’s 
footprints down almost to this cottage. 
I didn’t want Leila to know; I scarcely 
knew what an intrepid little wife I had. 
[f the man tried to take shelter any- 
where under this house, as the local 
deputy was inclined to believe, the high 
tide must have him by now!” 

“Yes,” said Leila Darrell quietly. 
“The high tide must have him by now! 
Jerry, darling, I do really feel shivery; 
fetch me your hunting coat, there’s 
an old dear. It’s warm, and it ought 
to look well, too!” 

It did, that coat of the hunting “pink” 
that is really scarlet, and that matched 
her lips that were still too red. So, 
red and white and gold, she crouched 
against the black of the velvet-covered 
hammock until all the guests were 
gone. 

Then, and then only, did Mrs. Darrell 
raise herself slowly from the somber 
throne she had improvised for her- 
self out of the rolled-up hammock and 
the black velvet cloak. She looked curi- 
ously at this strangely shaped couch on 
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which she had half reclined during the 
entire evening. A slow, difficult smile 
touched her lips which straightway 
grew stern again with the enigmatic 
half-beautiful sternness of the Sphynx. 

Outside the motors were whirring, 
and people were calling good-bys; she 
was quite alone for a minute or two, 
anyway. 

She looked up and down the porch, 
with the empty wicker chairs and dis- 
ordered tables, the rockers clattering in 
the gale as if ghosts sat in them, the 
table covers fluttering fantastically, and 
the swinging lights overhead dancing 
to and fro in an impish, almost a dia- 
bolical fashion. There was no living 
thing there save herself. She could hear 
Hawkins moving about the dining room 
just inside the house, her husband’s 
deep and cheerful tones as he sped their 
parting guests. The small and pleasant 
noises were for the moment not small 
at all to her, but loud and clamorous 
above the loud and clamorous midnight 
wind. They formed a brief safe cur- 
tain of trivial sounds between her and 
horror. 

Listening, still with that strange, 
stern smile upon ‘her lips, she bent, 
pulled the black cloak from the queerly 
rolled hammeck, and, with another 
swift glance around, caught hold of the 
roll with all her strength. 

It was close to the top of the steps, 
and she could have lifted the house at 
that minute. In another moment it 
would be in the pounding swirl of 
water, which would rip it apart, pound 
it, and perhaps what it held, to pieces. 
Dead men told no tales; dead men told 
no tales. 

When Jeremy Darrell returned, his 
wife was standing, supporting herself 
by a cedar pillar. The hunting coat 
lay at her feet like a pool of blood in 
that light, and her black velvet cloak 
was hanging on her arm. She 
staring down into the swirling water 


was 
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that came so close beneath them—very 
marvelously close at the hour of high 
tide. 

“Everybody gone!’ he announced, 
with a sigh of comfortable relief. 
“Why, you’re standing, Leila! Ankle 
better, old girl?” 

She nodded, still gazing at the black 
and stormy water. 

“The hammock,” she said, with a 
marked effort. “I—I pushed it over.” 
She pointed, and stood still looking, 
looking. 

“By Jove, how did you manage to do 
that?” said her husband. “Not that it 
matters. It never was much of a ham- 
mock. Useful enough to-night, though, 
on account of the poor ankle, wasn’t it, 
dear?” 

She nodded, and stood gazing down. 
The hammock had disappeared. There 
was no doubt that in the changing tide 
it would be loosened, rent, and whatever 
it held given to the open sea. The 
waves, when trusted, at high tide, sel- 
dom betray secrets. 

All at once she had to choke back a 
shriek, for it seemed to her that she 
saw a hand, a human hand, floating 
there in the dusk and rush and clangor 
of water. She flung her black velvet 
cloak violently at it, to cover it. 

Then as her brain instantly cleared, 
she laughed hysterically, knowing that 
it had been only fancy. But the horri- 


ble cloak had gone. She caught hold of 
Darrell and clung to him, as the chairs 
rocked and clattered in the wind, and 
the lights danced a fiendish saraband all 
their own in time to nothing at all but 
the rhythmless music of the wild high 
tide. 

“Leila!” Jeremy Darrell exclaimed 
almost severely. “What is the matter 
with you? What an _ extraordinary 
thing to do—to throw your cloak away 
like that! We shall never be able to 


” get it, now!” 


“Never!” she gasped dryly, and he 
thought the sudden whitening of her 
lips came from the pain in her ankle. 

“You're unstrung, Leila!” he said, 
with swift compunction and gentleness. 
“Your ankle probably got more of a 
wrench than you realized. How could 
you have done it? How did it happen? 
Never mind now. But the cloak, Leila. 
Not that I really care, I'll get you a 
dozen like it if you like, but i 

She shook her head. He went on 
holding her tenderly as he towered 
over her. 

“Here comes Hawkins, Leila. Brace 
up. Ill help you in. And as for the 
cloak—well, it was merely such an odd 
thing to do, and you know how I hate 
your doing odd things !” 

“Yes,” she whispered, hiding her face 
against him. “I must never forget how 
you hate my doing—odd things!” 
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COAT PROVES POOR HIDING PLACE 


AVING no safe at her summer cottage, Mrs. Dora Schwartz, of New York, 
recently sewed three thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry into the sleeve of 

one of her husband’s coats. Then she ceased to worry about the jewels until 
some time later, when, having sent the coat to a tailor’s, she remembered where 
she had secreted them. The coat came back to her neatly pressed, but the jewels 
could not be found. The tailor declared he knew nothing of them. Meanwhile 
the search for them is being continued, and Mrs. Schwartz has lost her faith in 


coats as safe hiding places. 
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4 Howard Ellis Davis 


Author of ‘Lips of Evil,’’ etc, 


S quietly serene as the pro- 

verbial calm before the storm 

was the little group in the 

Hardin Brothers’ store late 
that summer afternoon, ignorant of the 
news of a near-by tragedy that was 
even then being brought on hurrying 
eet, 

Ed Hardin was talking, and, when 
Ed talked, listeners usually hitched just 
a little closer, newspapers were laid 
aside, attention was undivided. Farmer, 
merchant, deputy sheriff, he was a man 
of standing in the community. He 
was known to be an excellent judge of 
human nature, a man of sound judg- 
ment; moreover, Ed read books. 

Of course, every one who could read 
read the papers, the farm journals, and 
the Bible—or should have. But Ed 
read books, real books. In his home he 
had whole rows of them, books which, 
from “kiver to kiver,” contained not a 
single illustration. This reputation as 
a scholar lent greatly to Ed’s prestige. 

His great frame was draped over a 
chair, straddlewise, elbows resting on 
back, and he was holding forth on the 
law, a favorite topic. 

“T ain’t sayin’ I’m agin’ the law. 
Without law this here man-made uni- 
verse would break up an’ knock itself 
to pieces in no time. But I do say the 
law ain’t justice, an’ justice ain’t the 
law. It’s more like justice was the 
ideal for which law was always strivin’ 


but which it seldom if ever reaches in 
full. I ain’t so much concerned with 
civil cases, which are mostly a matter 
of money or property. But I'll say 
that the ideal way accordin’ to my no- 
tion of adjustin’ them is fer folks to 
git together an’ talk over their dif- 
ferences in a common-sense way, or, at 
most, where things is sort of mixed up, 
each take his lawyer, meet on com- 
mon ground, an’ settle out of court. 
‘But often when I sits in a criminal 
court an’ listens to a prosecutin’ attor- 
ney, I thinks to myself: ‘Son, you sho 
got a wedge driv’ in between law an’ 
justice, an’ is a-knockin’ wider the gap 
with sledge-hammer licks.’ Of course, 
prosecutin’ attorneys is as necessary as 
the rain an’ the sunshine. If it wasn’t 
fer them violence would run abroad in 
the land like a fence-jumpin’ steer; an’ 
it’s a delight to the soul to see ’em git 
turned loose on some vicious old sin- 
ner an’ do their darndest. Even then 
innocent bystanders so often gits hurt. 
“Sometimes, though, the whole 
scheme goes wrong. Witnesses who 
can sit down on their own door step 
an’ tell things as they is, when that ex- 
horter of the law gits hold of ’em on 
the witness stand, lies agin’ them- 
selves, agin’ their friends, an’ in favor 
of some who the truth would hurt. In- 
nocent folks gits smirched, an’ the pros- 
ecutin’ attorney, in the name of law, 
justice, an’ God, mauls the stuffin’ 
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outen justice as God intended justice 
to be. That’s the reason I never likes 
to take snap jedgment on a man who'll 
do most anything to keep his folks— 
especially his women folks—from bein’ 
sot up there for all the world to see 
’em pulled about an’ # 

“Somebody must be hurt!” inter- 
rupted Lem Smith, who sat nearest 
the door and had a view down the road. 

There was a hasty exit to the porch. 

Coming toward them up the road was 
a man in overalls, his battered felt hat 
pulled low over his eyes. He was com- 
ing in a slow, heavy trot, his feet pad- 
ding dully. As the unaccustomed pace 
grew too much for hiin he would slow 
to a walk; then, after a few steps, the 
urge of his tidings would face him 
again in his heavy, labored run. As 
he caught sight of the group watching 
him from the porch he waved a hand 
as though to indicate that the news he 
brought was of grave importance. 

When he was in speaking distance, 
after halting for a few sobbing breaths, 
he blurted out: 

“There’s been murder done down the 
road—at the bridge!” 

“Who?” was the chorus of replies. 

The man paused to take off his hat, 
and, with a grimy handkerchief, 
mopped his face and head. His breath 
still came in choking gasps. 

“Mr. Frye—shot. Stranger in car— 
chased ’im down road—comin’ this way 
—killed ’im at bridge. Car turned an’ 
run in creek just below bridge—they’re 
gittin’ *im out now. Man who did 
shootin’ kep’ on up the public road. I 
come after Ed.” 

The news was out—the salient facts, 
anyway. Details could wait. All in- 
terest was now directed toward Ed 
Hardin. 

He made no move other than to 
straighten to his full height of six foot 
two. Turning to Jake Carrol, he gave 
a direction: 

“Git on the telephone, Jake. 
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every place ’tween here an’ Meridian 
to look out fer that map an’ stop ’im.” 

Standing there on the porch with his 
feet planted slightly apart, his broad 
shoulders thrown back, he uttered no 
other word; but these friends of his 
knew just what to do. 

One turned and darted into the store, 
dove behind the counter, and returned 
with Ed’s repeating rifle, which he al- 
ways kept loaded. Another, from its 
peg in the wall, brought the well-filled 
cartridge belt. Several disappeared in 
a hurry around the corner of the store 
in the direction of a shed where his 
small, one-seated “flivver” was kept. 
From this vicinity presently came much 
shouting, some swearing, and, in a mo- 
ment more, the small roadster appeared, 
a driver perched at the wheel, while 
three men shoved vigorously behind. 
The refractory engine burst into a roar, 
then settled into the rhythmic chug- 
chug of potential driving power. 

As many as could climb on rode with 
Ed down to the bridge. But they knew 
they were going in the capacity of mere 
onlookers, handy men to do his bid- 
ding, perhaps; for Deputy Hardin al- 
ways handled his cases alone. 

It was after dark when Maston 
Frye was extricated from beneath the 
wreckage of his car in the shallow wa- 
ters and the heavy body laid on the 
grass beside the road. From down at 
the edge of the creek, where he had 
been carefully examining the contents 
of the smashed automobile, Hardin 
called to one of the men: 

“Alex, go through his pockets.” 

When Ed returned to the group about 
the body Alex had laid out on a hand- 
kerchief spread in the edge of the road, 
besides some odds and ends, a gold 
watch and less than one hundred dol- 
lars in currency. 

“Keep ’em with ’im,” said the dep- 
uty, as, after counting the money, he 
dropped it back to the handkerchief. 
Then, turning to the other men now 
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gathered at a respectful distance, he 
asked: 

“Who here saw the shootin’ ?” 

Buck Remoll spat, drew the back of 
his hand across his mouth, cleared his 
throat. All looked at him apprecia- 
tingly. 

“The sawmill had jes’ knocked off,” 
he said, “an’ we was scattered ‘long 
the road on our way home. We heerd 
them autos comin’ a-devil-bustin’ an’ 
got out the road. Frye come first, an’ 
as he passed me he was turnin’ in his 
seat to shoot back at the stranger, 
which he done fifty yards or so far- 
ther on. That there stranger was right 
opposite Tobe here when Frye shot, 
an’ he didn’t pay that bullet no mind 
a-tall.” 

“He didn’t bat a eyelash,” interposed 
Tobe. 

Buck continued: “He was _ jes 
humped over his wheel, bareheaded, 
the wind blowin’ ’is hair back, lookin’ 
straight ahead, an’ seemed like he was 
hell-bent on catchin’ Frye—an’ he was 
a-doin’ it, too. We seen his game an’ 
sot out on a run to see the up-come. 
Kase where this here road bends to 
go on to the bridge, Frye would jes 
natural have to slow up, an’ that fel- 
low could plug him from behind easy 
as dirt. He wasn’t in no special dan- 
ger hisself, kase Frye couldn’t guide 
his car, fast as he was goin’, an’ shoot 
straight too. We heerd the shot, an’ 
we heerd the smash of the auto.” 

Ed now asked for a description of 
the stranger; but beyond the fact that 
he appeared to be youngish, and was 
bareheaded, the information was 
vague. 

Had any one noticed the number on 
his car? 

It seemed that no one had thought 
of that, 

The question was now asked Hardin 
whether the dead man should be taken 
to his home that night. 

“No,” replied Hardin. “Lay ’im 


out in the store. Luke, you an’ Tom 
stay with ’im.” Here he raised his 
voice. “An’ don’t nobody carry the 
word to Mrs, Frye. I'll ’tend to that.” 

Then, entering his little car, he 
turned it about and drove off, alone. 

Hardin wished to be the first to talk 
with Mrs, Frye. As there had been 
nothing in the automobile, or in the 
dead man’s pockets to justify it, and 
from the additional fact that the pur- 
suer had not stopped, Ed was certain 
that Frye had not been killed for the 
sake of anything he had with him. He 
therefore wished, if possible, to find 
out from Mrs. Frye who had a motive 
for killing her husband. 

Although Frye and his wife had been 
living in her old home, the Somerville 
place, for only a few months, and Frye 
seldom came into personal contact with 
the people, many in the neighborhood 
had cause enough to hate him. He 
was always ruthless, dictatorial. His- 
big roadster had claimed right of way 
on the public road ; a dog had been run 
over and killed, a cow injured, a wagon 
struck and smashed to pieces, its occu- 
pants knocked cut and bruised. Frye 
had never offered amends for his dam- 
ages, and his only comments when he 
struck the wagon were curses directed 
at the driver when he had been forced 
to stop his car and extricate it from 
the wreckage. But in each case Har- 
din had gone quietly to him and re- 
turned with what the deputy consid- 
ered adequate damage money.  Fol- 
lowing the incident of the wagon no 
one ever knew just what passed be- 
tween Hardin and Frye; but after that 
Frye was more careful in his driving. 

The man who had chased Frye down 
the road in an automobile Hardin 
knew could not be from around there; 
perhaps he was some enemy from Mo- 
bile, the nearest city, fifty miles away, 
to which Frye was a frequent visitor. 
Ed dreaded the interview with Mrs. 
Frye. She was alone, and little more 
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than a child. He could expect hys- 
terics and all that sort of woman busi- 
ness, but he set his lips and drove on. 

The way to the Somerville place led 
to Shoal’s landing, three miles distant, 
and across the bayou—two miles up. 
Frye, because the roads leading toward 
Mobile on the other side of the bayou 
were poor and unkept, had been ac- 
customed to stable his automobile near 
the landing and traverse the distance 
up the bayou in a launch. 


Where the swamp road joined the ' 


highway Hardin drew his little car to 
one side and swung himself to the 
ground to proceed on foot the two hun- 
dred yards through the mud to the 
landing. Near the entrance to the 
other road his eye was caught by the 
glint of the starlight on metal, and he 
saw the dark outline of an automo- 
bile. 

Cautiously approaching he found it 
deserted, and, with his hand on the ra- 
diator, he guessed that it had been there 
for half an hour, His alert mind 
quickly decided on the reason for its 
presence. 

The stranger who had shot Frye was 
evidently seeking Frye’s house. As the 
car was now headed about, either in 
his ignorance of the road he had driven 
past, inquired of some unsuspecting na- 
tive, and returned to the place; or— 
and this was the contingency to be 
watched—he was properly headed for 
a quick dash back toward Mobile. 

Evidently he wished something at the 
Frye house—perhaps Frye’s_ wife. 
That might have been the meaning of 
the desperate chase when Frye had 
been determined to kill his pursuer—a 
sordid love affair. The madness of a 
jealous lover could very well be the 
motive that would drive him to ride 
down the husband and shoot him to 
death. What more natural than that 
the lover should then proceed at once 
to the woman? 

With catlike stealth Hardin crept 


down the road, and, from the darkness 
of overhanging bushes, approached the 
landing. Body close to the ground to 
avoid a silhouette, the muzzle of his 
rifle dropped forward in readiness, 
with the silence of a shadow he moved 
to examine the little house in which 
Frye’s launch was kept. It was se- 
curely locked. 

Down at the water’s edge he found 
that from among the boats tied there 
one had been cut loose—the short end 
of smoothly severed rope giving silent 
evidence—and he knew that the man 
for whom he sought was already ahead 
of him up the bayou. 

Running swiftly up a narrow path 
to a point among the bushes on the 
shore a hundred yards above the land- 
ing, he presently shoved out upon the 
open water in a narrow double-ender, 
and, with silent, powerful strokes of 
the paddle, headed upstream. 

He had traversed almost the entire 
distance to the other landing before he 
heard on the still night air the clumsy 








cluck, cluck, cluck of oars in wooden * 


rowlocks. Driving his canoe to the 
shadow of the overhanging trees he 
rounded a last curve just as the oth- 
er’s boat was being drawn from the 
water to the narrow shingle. 

Beaching his own canoe he followed 
the shadow that flitted before him up 
the path. 

Hardin half expected the man to go 
boldly in at the front door. Instead, 
after pausing for an instant at the 
steps, he crept around the corner of 
the house toward a window through 
which a light streamed. 

Warily, prepared for any emergency, 
Hardin held to the gloom of the trees 
in the yard, but moved around to a 
point from which he could look directly 
into the open window. There was a 
stealth about the man’s movements that 
caused the deputy to cock his rifle and 
hold it ready for instant use. Had a 
double murder been planned? 














Mrs. Frye, a girl of not more than 
twenty, was seated at a table in the 
center of the room writing. Stooping 
low, the stranger crept to a position 
beneath the window, then slowly raised 
himself until he could look over the 
sill. 

“Theo, Theo,” Hardin heard him call 
softly from the window. 

The girl looked up quickly, laid aside 
her pen, glanced toward the window. 
Then, with a cry of “Dick!” she ran 
forward and dropped on her knees be- 
fore the man, her arms about his shoul- 
ders. 

What passed in the smothered words 
of that meeting Hardin could not hear, 
nor could he hear their conversation 
when the man had lightly vaulted into 
the room and taken her in his arms. 
He appeared to be not more than twen- 
ty-three or twenty-four years old, and 
was tall, straight, and slender, with the 
pallor of the indoor worker. On his 
bare head dark-brown hair clung 
damply about his brow. He seemed to 
be explaining something to the girl at 
which she at first started back in sur- 
prise; then, as he seemed to be insist- 
ing, slowly shook her head. 

Hardin now crept up and reached the 
window just as Dick was saying: 

“Tl drive you directly to the train. 
It leaves Mobile for New Orleans 
about four o’clock in the morning.” 

“T can’t do it, Dick.” 

“But it’s necessary for me to stay 
and wind this thing up.” 

“We'll wind it up together, dear.” 

He turned on her fiercely. 

“And spoil all my hopes of being 
able to keep you out of it. Since I 
learned the facts I’ve worked with that 
end in view. Nothing else matters to 
me. With the information you sent 
us we have been able to act fully. You 
will not be needed.” 

Again she shook her head. 

In a gentler tone he continued: 

“You have suffered enough in this 
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horrible thing. You must now go to 
New Orleans—directly there!” 

Hardin stepped forward, balanced 
his rifle across the window sill, and 
called sharply: 

“Surrender, both of you, in the name 
of the law!” 

From where they stood close to- 
gether near the table they turned 
quickly toward him. 

“Who are you and what do you 
want?” retorted Dick, seemingly not 
at all impressed by the proximity of 
the threatening rifle. 

“I’m the deputy, an’ I want you— 
both of you.” 

“What do you want me for?” 

“T want yer fer murder.” 

“Me? For murder?’ 

“Yep. Fer murderin’ Frye.” 

“But you don’t understand—there’s 
a mistake—I didn’t murder Frye.” 

“Well, call it unjustifiable homocide 
then, ef that’ll ease yo’ feelin’s any.” 

“There’s a mistake—you’re entirely 
mistaken.” 

“Didn’t you chase Frye down the 
road this evenin’?” 

“Yes. But I didn’t murder him.” 

“Call it what yo’ like; but in this 
neighborhood folks can’t go shootin’ up 
the highways an’ the byways so pro- 
miscuouslike an’ expec’ to git away 
with it. It’s a onpleasant duty, but I'll 
have to ask you to go with me—both 
of you.” 

“T’ll go with you,” replied the boy. 
“But for Miss—Mrs.—this girl, it’s out 
of the question.” 

“T said both of you,’ 
din firmly. 

“But she 

“Both of you!” 

“Then, by ” The young man 
turned and caught up a heavy brass 
inkstand from the table; but Theo 
placed a restraining hand on his arm. 

“Tell him,” she said. “Let me tell 
him.” 

“No!” 


, 


answered Har- 


” 
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“Then I'll go with you.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” 

“T’d rather, Dick. I'd rather be with 
you.” 

Then, slipping her 2rm through the 
boy’s, she turned to Hardin. ° 

“We are ready,” she said simply. 

Going down the bayou Hardin sat 
in the stern seat with his rifle across his 
knees, while Theo crouched in the bow 
and Dick was at the oars. 

“Sorry to put you to the extry trou- 
ble, son,” Hardin told him. “But I 
reckon it’s better that way.” 

As they swung around the last bend 
in the bayou Hardin could see the lights 
from lanterns swinging to and fro on 
the landing. As he followed his pris- 
oners onto the shore he saw that Alex 
Rowe, Mr. Topper Spavin—the fat jus- 
tice of the peace—and one or two oth- 
ers were there. 

“Got ’im, did you?” said Mr. Spavin 
in his high falsetto voice. “We got in 
my auto an’ trailed you this far. Been 
a-waitin’ for you here. Knowed you’d 
git ’im dead or alive. An’ a woman, 
too, by gum!” 

The lanterns swung high for a bet- 
ter look, and Theo shrank back close 
to Dick, who protectingly placed an 
arm around her. 

“Here, you fellers!” said Ed sharply. 
“This ain’t no picture show. Alex, git 
ahead with that lantern an’ light the 
way. The rest of you drop behind.” 

As they reached the main road they 
saw the blinding lights of an approach- 
ing automobile, and stood waiting for 
it to pass. Instead, it drew up in their 
midst. 

“You there, Ed Hardin?” 

“Yes.” 

“Might’ve known it. Got ’im I guess. 
This is Jim Ponce, U. S. marshal. 
Thought he’d make for this place, an’ 
come soon as I could. Thought you’d 
be on the job, too.” 

Slowly he swung himself from the 
automobile, took the lantern from Alex, 


” 


and approached to where Ed stood with 
the prisoners. 

“This him?” 

“Yep,” 

He raised the lantern and peered into 
Dick’s face, 

The marshal swore. “You got the 
wrong man,” he said. “I’m after Mas- 
ton Frye. This is Mr. Richard Pur- 
vis. An’ who’s the woman?” 

“Never mind who she is, Mr. 
Ponce,” interposed Dick quickly. “I 
want you to explain to this deputy here 
that his arresting me is a mistake.” 

“Sure it is,” replied the marshal. 
“Mr. Purvis is an employee of a bank 
in New Orleans. Maston Frye was a 
cashier of the same bank, and got into 
some funds about a year ago. It’s just 
come to light, and I have a warrant for 
his arrest. I’m not as spry as I used 
to be, and he slipped me in Mobile; but 
Dick Purvis, here, struck his trail and 
followed him out of tewn.” 

Ed turned to Dick, and, in the lan- 
tern light, his eyes had a steely glint. 

“If those are the facts,” he said, 
“jes’ explain why it was that after you 
had run Frye down and shot him to 
death, instead of stoppin’, you kep’ 
right on ’till you reached this woman, 
an’ was so bent on slippin’ her off to 
New ’Leans.” 

Dick threw his head back defiantly. 

“Mr. Deputy, that’s none of your 
business. You will please leave this 
woman’s name out of it. I refuse to 
answer any questions in regard to her. 
Hold me in arrest if you like, and be 
damned to you!” 

“T’'ll tell you, Mr. Hardin,” said 
Theo. “I was engaged to Dick, and 
Maston Frye forced me to marry him 
by holding over me the threat that he 
would expose my brother for the em- 
bezzlement of funds from the bank un- 
less I did. He seemed to have all the 
proofs. He brought me here to live, 
and forced me to make over my income 
to him. When I found out that it was 
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he who robbed the bank, he swore 
that if I ever exposed him he’d kill me. 
I notified the bank of the-theft. He 
made that threat in Mobile to-day when 
Dick faced him, and set out to do it. 
Dick had no time to secure a weapon, 
but followed as fast as he could in an 
effort to reach me before Mr. Frye. 
As he had no weapon, it was impos- 
sible for him to shoot my—my hus- 
band. Just before he réached the 
bridge Mr. Frye turned to fire at Dick 
and lost contro! of his automobile. He 
must have r 

“What'd I tell you! What'd I tell 
you!” exclaimed Alex. ‘Frye didn’t 
have a bullet hele in his hide. We 
stripped ‘im to see. An’ I said he 
must’ve run over that there turn.” 

“Of course it will be necessary for 
us to remain until the circumstances 
surrounding my—my husband’s death 
are cleared up. Dick was anxious for 
me to escape this.” 
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A silence now fell on the little group. 
All eyes were turned to Hardin. The 
situation seemed to have run itself into 
a hole, and these friends of his looked 
to him. 

“Jedge,” he said presently, reflec- 
tively rubbing his chin with the muz- 
zle of his rifle, and turning to the jus- 
tice of the peace, “seems to me a cor- 
oner’s jury would find that Maston 
Frye met a accidental death. He was 
a pow’ ful reckless driver. What do you 
think of it, Jim?” 

“Appears reasonable,” said the mar- 
shal. 

“Wonder he ain’t broke his neck be- 
fore this,” added the falsetto voice of 
the justice. 

“An’ now, Dick, son,” said Ed, turn- 
ing to the boy, “ef you an’ her is cal- 
culatin? on catchin’ that fo’-clock 
train for New ’Leans, yer might jes’ as 
well be gettin’ on yo’ way—both of 
you.” 


ipa 
CRIMINAL REFORMED IN NEW JERSEY PRISON 


HEN George Whitson was brought before Judge Wadhams in New York 

recently two persons of prominence in social-welfare work appeared in 

court to ask clemency for him. They were Burdette S. Lewis, commissioner of 

charities of New Jersey, and Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth, of Salvation Army 

fame, and they told the judge that Whitson had shown a remarkable change in 

his attitude toward society during the seven years he had been confined in the 
New Jersey State prison at Trenton. 

Several years ago Whitson escaped from the Tombs in New York, and was 
later arrested at Atlantic City and convicted of having robbed a woman at the 
point of a revolver. For that he was sentenced to seven years in the penal 
institution in New Jersey. 

When his term there was about to expire he wrote to Judge Wadhams and 
asked for a chance to “go straight” without first being sent to jail as punishment 
for his previous deeds in New York. He said that the good treatment and the 
education he had received in the New Jersey institution had fired him with the 
ambition to lead a law-abiding life, and declared that a good position was awaiting 
him. 

Judge Wadhams set Whitson free under a suspended sentence. 





CHAPTER I. 


STAGE MONEY. 


ANK ALWIN lifted his 

manacled hands and gingerly 

pulled off his mustache. The 

sound of the orchestra play- 
ing the audience out came faintly 
through the heavy curtains which di- 
vided the stage from the auditorium. 
He looked round as the property man 
came forward with an apology. 

“Sorry, sir,” he said. “I didn’t know 
the curtain was down. We finished 
earlier to-night.” 

Frank nodded and watched, as the 
man deftly unlocked the handcuffs and 
took them into his charge. 

Five minutes before, Frank Alwin 
had been the wicked Count de Larsca, 
detected in the act of robbing the Bank 
of Brazil, and arrested by the inevitable 
and invincible detective. 

He stood on the stage absent-mind- 
edly as the nimble stage hands “struck” 
the scene. Then he walked to the 
whitewashed lobby which led to the 
dressing rooms. 

A girl was waiting in her street 
clothes, for her tiny part had been fin- 
ished an hour before. Frank, his mind 
fully occupied with other matters, had 
a dim sense of obligation. He had a 
keener sense that he had failed to sur- 
render a great wad of paper “money” 
which he had filched from the property 
safe, and which now reposed in his 
pocket. He smiled into the girl’s anx- 
ious face as he approached her and 
slipped half a dozen bills from his 
pocket. These he folded solemnly and 
pressed into her hand. 


“For the che-ild, Marguerite,” he 
said extravagantly, saw the amazement 
in the open eyes, chuckled to himself, 
and mounted the stairs to his dressing 
room, two at a time. 

He was near the top when he remem- 
bered and cursed himself. He dashed 
down again to find she was gone. 

Wilbur Smith, late Captain Wilbur 
Smith but now just Wilbur Smith of 
the secret service, .was lounging in a 
big armchair in the actor’s dressing 
room, filling the small apartment with 
blue smoke. He looked up as his friend 
entered. 

“Hello, 
“What’s the matter? 
go?” 

“T’m an ass,” said Frank Alwin, 
dropping into a chair before his dress- 
ing table. 

“In some things, yes,” said Wilbur 
Smith genially ; “in other things quite a 
shrewd man for an actor. What par- 
ticular asinine thing have you done 
now?” 

“There’s a girl began Frank, 
and the other nodded sympathetically. 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t intend probing 
into your indiscretions. If you are that 
kind of an ass, why that counts nothing 
against you.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Alwin irri- 
tably. “It isn’t that sort at all. There’s 
a little girl in this company He 
hesitated. ‘Well, I can tell you. Her 
name is Maisie Bishop. She has a small 
part in the show.” 

The other nodded. “I have seen her, 
a very pretty girl. Well?” 

Again Frank hesitated. 
fact is,” he said awkwardly, 


Frank!” he exclaimed. 
Didn’t the show 


“Well, the 
“she came 
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to me to-night as I was going on and 
said she was in some kind of trouble— 
her people I mean. And she asked me 
if I would lend her some money. It 
was only a few seconds before I went 
on. I promised her I would and for- 
got all about it.” 

“Well, you can find her,” said the 
other. 

“Tt isn’t that that is worrying me. 
Look here!” He thrust his hands in 
his pocket and threw a roll of bills on 
the table. “Stage money! I saw her 
waiting for me and clean forgot our 
conversation, so far forgot it that I 
acted the fool and gave her half a dozen 
of these by way of a joke.” 

Wilbur laughed, 

“Don’t let it worry you,” he said. “I 
promise you if she is arrested for try- 
ing to pass fake money I'll see her and 
you through.” 

He rose from the chair, and, walking 
across to the dressing table, picked up 
the bundle of notes. It was a very thick 
bundle, and the bills were of large 
denomination. 

“That’s pretty good stage money,” he 
said. 

In the process of rubbing his face 
with cold cream Alwin stopped to look. 
“It isn’t the usual stage money, either,” 
he said. “Why, you might think that 
was real stuff.” He wiped his hand on 
a towel, and, picking up one of the bills, 
examined it. ‘Silk threads O. K. Now 
what the devil does this mean? I’ve 
never had stage money like this before. 
That girl ought to be able to pass every 
one of those bills. Wilbur, I wish you 
would go down and see her. She lives 
on the East Side somewhere. The 
stage doorkeeper will give you her ad- 
dress.” 

“Queer, isn’t it?” said Wilbur Smith 
thoughtfully, fingering a bill. “The 
realest-looking stuff I have ever seen 
and—good Lord!” 

He had turned the bill over and was 
staring at its back, 
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“What is it?” asked the’startled Al- 
win. 

The detective pointed to a little yel- 
low design which had evidently been 
stamped upon the bill. 

“What is it?” asked Alwin again. 

“What do you think it is?” demanded 
Wilbur Smith in a strange voice. 

“Well, it looks to me like the picture 
of an idol.” 

The other nodded. 

“You're nearly right. It is a picture 
of The Golden Hades!” 

“The who?” 

“The Golden Hades!” replied the 
other. “Have you never heard of 
Hades?” 

“Yes,” said Frank with a smile. “It 
is a place you send people to when they 
are in the way.” 

“Tt is also the name of a deity,” said 
Wilbur Smith grimly, “a gentleman 
who is also called Pluto.” 

“But why do you call it golden? Be- 
cause of its color?” 

The other shook his head. 

“This is the third Hades I have seen, 
but the others were in sure-enough 
gold.” 

He picked up the bills and counted 
them carefully. 

“Ninety-six thousand dollars!” he 
said. 

“Do you mean,’ 
gasp, “that these are 

“They are real enough,” said the de- 
tective, nodding. ‘‘Where did you get 
them ?”’ 

“T got them in the usual way from 
the property man.” 

“Can you bring him up?” 

“Tf he hasn’t gone home,” said 
Frank. Going to the door he roared 
for his dresser. “Send Hainz up.” 

Fortunately Hainz was intercepted at 
the door just as he was leaving, and was 
brought back to the dressing room. As 
he passed through the door his eye fell 
upon the money on the table and he ut- 
tered an impatient “Tchk!” 


> asked Frank with a 
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“Why, I knew I had forgotten to col- 
lect something from you, Mr. Alwin,” 
he said, “but being late for the curtain 
rattled me and made me forget it. I'll 
take these o 

“Wait a moment!” 
Smith who spoke. 
Hainz?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, grinning; 
“not professionally, but I know you 
well enough.” 

“Where did you get this money ?” 

The other stared. “Money? What 
do you mean? This?” He jerked his 
thumb to the bills on the table. 

“IT mean that,” said Smith. 

“Where did I get it?’ repeated the 
property man slowly. “Why, I bought 
those from a bill man. I was running 
short of stage stuff and he had a lot. 
He was using ’em as a border for that 
movie, “The Lure of Wealth.’ ” 

“Where did he get them?” 
Smith. 

“T don’t know. 
given to him.” 

“Do you know where I can find 
him ?” 

The man produced a dingy little note- 
book and read an address. 

“I know where he lives because he 
sometimes does a bit of work for me,” 
he said. 

When the man had gone Wilbur 
Smith faced his astonished friend. 

“Get that paint off your face, Frank, 
and make yourself human,” he said 
good-naturedly. “If you don’t mind 
I’ll take charge of that money and we 
will go and have supper somewhere.” 

“But what the devil does it all 
mean?” asked Frank Alwin. 

“T’'ll tell you while we are eating,” 
evasively replied Wilbur Smith. 


It was Wilbur 
“You know me, 


asked 


He just had ’em 
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He had little to tell as he frankly 
admitted half an hour later. 

“The first time I saw The Golden 
Hades it was real gold,” he explained. 
“It had been stamped on the back of a 


thousand-dollar bill, and had been 
dusted over with gold leaf. Then it 
had the word ‘Hades’ in Greek beneath 
it, and that’s how I came to identify 
the picture; it is pretty easy to identify 
from any classical dictionary. 

“The bill came into my hands in a 
very curious way. There was a poor 
woman down on the East Side who 
worked as a helper in a Brooklyn hotel. 
According to her story she was return- 
ing home one night when a man walked 
up to her and gave her a big package 
of bills and walked away. She got 
back to her room, lit the gas, for the 
dusk was falling, and found that she 
had a hundred thousand dollars. She 
couldn’t believe her eyes; she thought 
somebody was having a joke with her 
and thought, as you thought, that the 
money was fake. She put the money 
under her pillow, intending in the morn- 
ing to take it to some one who could 
tell real money from counterfeit. In 
the night she was awakened by hearing 
somebody in her room. She was about 
to cry out when a voice told her to be 
silent; somebody lit the gas and she 
discovered that there was not only one 
but three masked men standing about 
her bed.” 

Frank looked at the detective. 
you stringing me?” 

Wilbur Smith shook his head. ‘This 
is dead serious,” he said. “They asked 
where the money was, and she, speech- 
less with terror at the sight of their 
guns, pointed to the pillow and fainted 
off. When she recovered the money 
was gone, all except one bill, that which 
I mentioned, which they had overlooked 
in their hurry. She brought this to the 
police the next day and told her story. 
They turned the case over to us. The 
chief thought it was a lie, and that the 
woman had stolen the money from the 
hotel where she was working, and, get- 
ting scared, had prepared this very thin 
yarn to exonerate herself.” 

“And was this so?” 


“Are 
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The detective shook his head. “No,” 
he said. “I took the case in hand. 
There was no money missing from the 
hotel. The woman had a very good 
character; was, in fact, one of the poor 
but transparently honest type, and we 
had no other course to pursue but to 
hand over the thousand dollars to her. 
This was the first time I ever met The 
Golden Hades. 

“The second time,” he went on, ““was 
in almost as remarkable circumstances. 
This time the notes, several of them, 
were in the possession of a man named 
Henry Laste, a confirmed gambler who 
was picked up drunk in the street by a 
patrolman and rushed into the station. 
I happened to be making a call at the 
moment, and when the man_ was 
searched, eight of these bills for a thou- 
sand dollars were found in his pocket. 
We got him sober and he told us a 
story that his wife had found the notes 
between the leaves of a book she bought 
somewhere downtown. I got this in- 
formation from him about eight o’clock 
in the morning,” Wilbur Smith went on 
slowly, “and, as our operatives and the 
police work more or less together on a 
case in which both of us are interested, 
I started off with them for his house to 
interview his wife. He lived in a tene- 
ment, and when we got to the door and 
knocked there was no answer. I was 
deeply interested in the business and I 
knew there was something big behind 
it. I got the janitor to unlock the door 
with a master key.” 

“And the woman was gone?” asked 
Frank. 

The detective shook his head. “The 
woman was there,” he said simply, 
“dead! Shot through the heart with an 
automatic pistol, every room ransacked, 
drawers turned out, wardrobes——” 

“The Higgins Tenement Murder!” 
exclaimed Alwin. 

Wilbur nodded gravely. ‘The Hig- 
gins Tenement Murder,” he said. 

“And did you find any notes?” 
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“None. We wanted to bring a 
charge against the husband, but he had 
no difficulty in proving an alibi. He 
had been at a gambling house the whole 
of the night, had been in the police sta- 
tion since one o'clock in the morning, 
and the murder had been committed at 
ten minutes past two. The shot that 
killed the woman passed through her 
body and through an alarm clock which 
stopped at that hour.” 

They sat looking at each other in 
silence. The clatter and chatter of the 
restaurant jangled in the ears of Frank 
Alwin and there came to him a sudden 
realization of danger, mysterious, men- 
acing, and real. 

“T see,” he said slowly. “Everybody 
who has handled those notes stamped 
with The Golden Hades have been ‘ag 

“Held up,” the detective finished the 
sentence. “That’s just it, and that is 
why I am going to stick with you 
through the night, Frank.” 

They had been friends for many 
years, the leading man at the Imperial 
and his old-time school fellow who had 
more crime discoveries to his credit 
than any of his colleagues. 

Frank Alwin himself had three stren- 
uous years of good service to his credit 
in the secret service, and had he not 
been a born producer, a brilliant actor, 
and a comfortably rich man, he might 
have made a reputation equally great 
with that which he enjoyed, in the same 
service as his friend. 

“T don’t like it,’ said Alwin after a 
while. “It is uncanny. Who was Pluto, 
anyway?” 

“He was the deity of the nether 
regions, the one deity who is wor- 
shiped to-day by certain cranks. I sup- 
pose there is something about him that 
appeals to the modern demonologist.” 

A waiter came to the table at that 
moment. 

“Mr. Alwin,” he said, “‘there’s a 
phone message for you.” 
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Frank got up and the detective half 
rose to accompany him. 

“Don’t worry,” said Frank with a 
laugh. “They are not going to kill me 
by phone. Anyway, they couldn't get 
the money, as you have it in your 
pocket.” 

Three minutes passed and he did not 
return. Five minutes went by and the 
detective grew uneasy. He beckoned 
the waiter. 

“Go see if Mr. Alwin is still at the 
phone,” he said. 

The man returned almost imme- 
diately. 

“Mr. Alwin is not there, sir,” he said. 

“Not there?” 

Wilbur Smith was on his feet in an 
instant. He pushed the chair aside and 
left the dining room. The hall porter 
said he had not seen Alwin go out but 
he had been absent from the entrance 
for five minutes. He had seen a car 
waiting at the door which was gone 
when he returned. 

The detective ran into the deserted 
street. There was nobody in sight. 
The entrance stood between and at 
equal distance from two electric-light 
standards, whose rays were so thrown 
that immediately before the entrance of 
the restaurant was a little patch of 
darkness. 

He saw something on the edge of the 
pavement, stooped, and picked it up. 
It was Frank’s hat,-battered and damp. 
He carried it to the light. One look 
was sufficient. His hand, where he had 
touched the crushed crown, was red 
with blood. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE UNDERGROUND CHAMBER. 


TEPS. Two steps—three steps— 
four steps—five steps—landing— 
turn. One step—two steps—three steps 
—four steps—five steps—six steps— 
landing—no, this was the end of the 
stairway.” 
A key clicked in the lock, and pre- 


sumably a door opened, because there 
came a breath of cold and somewhat 
musty air. Then the journey was re- 
sumed. 

Frank Alwin came to consciousness, 
or semiconsciousness, as they were car- 
rying him down a flight of steps. By 
some peculiar trick of the mind he be- 
gan his count at “two” without being 
conscious that the first step had been 
descended. His head was aching, and 
his face felt as sticky and uncomfort- 
able as though somebody had spilled 
mucilage down it, and his arms pained 
dreadfully. 

But the head was the worst. He had 
never realized how inspired was the 
coiner of phrases when he had de- 
scribed a “splitting headache.” It was 
as though his skull had been rent in 
two and the broken ends were grating. 
The agony seemed unendurable; he 
could have cried out with the pain of it, 
but subconscious reason bade him be 
silent. Whoever carried him was han- 
dling him with care. He felt hiniself 
laid upon a bed. 

“Spring bed, damp pillow,” regis- 
tered his mind. 

Then the electric light was turned on 
and the sensation, after the darkness, 
was almost as painful as his throbbing 
head. He groaned and turned over, 
and groaned again. 

“Phew!” said a voice. “Look at my 
coat! Blood will never wash off, and 
I'll have to burn it. I think it was a 
fool’s trick, anyway, to bring him here. 
Why not leave him?” 

“Because Rosie is right,’ said an- 
other voice—a deeper tone with a growl 





in it. 
“Rosie!” The first speaker laughed 
contemptuously. 


‘Who was Rosie?” wondered Frank 
Alwin through his pain. “Was there a 
woman at the back of this extraor- 
dinary mischief? What manner of 
woman was she?” 


He remembered coming out of 
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the restaurant because—because—he 
couldn’t remember just why he had 
gone into the street. He had only the 
dimmest recollection of what had hap- 
pened after. Anyway, he was here, and 
he was alive; that was something. But 
they were talking of Rosie. 

“T tell you Rosie was right,” said the 
growling voice. “This fellow Smith is 
the most dangerous man in New York 
—for us.” 

‘What about Peter Correlly?” said 
the first speaker, and there was a si- 
lence, as though the second man, who 
spoke with such authority, was con- 
sidering the matter, as apparently he 
was. 

“Peter Correlly?” he repeated. 
“Why, yes, Peter Correlly is dangerous, 
but Wilbur Smith wouldn’t have him 
on to the same job. Besides, I think it 
is much too big a thing for Peter Cor- 
relly, anyway.” 

There was another pause and the 
sound of somebody washing his hands. 
That some one was singing in a low 
voice and Frank judged this to be the 
washer. What is there about the 
sound of running water which inspires 
all men to song? 

“But it is all nonsense,” said the 
voice of the first man who had spoken, 
and the note of contempt still held. 
“Rosie doesn’t think for a minute that 
Wilbur Smith will chuck up the job be- 
cause his pal is in danger? Anyway, 
how is he to know that we haven’t fin- 
ished him? Rosie talks about killing 
two birds with one stone, but we ain’t 
killed any birds yet. This nut hasn’t 
got the money, and he’s alive.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Yes,” said the growling voice, 
“that’s so. Maybe we've got to alter 
our program. You are sure he said he 
gave the money to Smith? Maybe he 
didn’t know what he was saying.” 

“He knew what he said all right,” 
said the first speaker. “Smith has the 
money, and that alters things.” 
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Frank was trying desperately hard to 
catch hold of the past few hours or few 
minutes. When had he said he had 
given the money to Wilbur Smith? He 
had no recollection of the few moments 
of consciousness which he had enjoyed 
on the way to this place. Yet somehow 
he knew that the man was speaking the 
truth, and he groaned again. 

One of the men came across and 
looked down at him. “Hullo, you!” he 
said in a growling voice. “Do you feel 
betier ?” 

Frank unscrewed his eyes—that is 
just how the sensation felt—and peered 
up at his questioner. He might have 
saved himself the trouble, for the lower 
part of the man’s face was covered by 
a silk handkerchief. 

“You're in luck,” said the man. “You 
ought to be dead by rights. You’re in a 
little place which was built specially for 
me—a regular swell apartment. Why, 
you can have a needle bath if you want 
one!” 

Frank groaned again, and presently 
he heard no more. The man with the 
handkerchief sat down, pulled the un- 
conscious man to his back, and lifted 
his eyelids. 

“T thought he was dead for a min- 
ute,” he said. “He's a bit soft. You 
didn’t plug him that hard, Sammy?” 

The man addressed as Sammy 
laughed, He was shorter than his com- 
panion, quicker of foot, more wiry, and 
he stepped over to the side of the un- 
conscious Alwin and examined his 
hurts with deft fingers. 

“Tt is nothing serious,” he said. “He 
has only lost a little blood.” 

He rose and looked round the raw 
brick walls of the room. 

“A very desirable residence,” he said, 
“but I’m glad it is he and not me that’s 
going to live here. Tom, if we ever 
have to hide for our lives, this is about 
the last place in the world we ought to 
be. Yes, I know it has a bathroom and 
lots of books and plenty of grub, and 
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it is the sort of place where you could 
sit quiet for a year if you were clever. 
But what applied six months ago does 
not apply now. I thought it was a 
grand idea of Rosie’s when he first put 
it up. Rosie planned the whole build- 
ing, brought the workmen up from 
Mexico, sent them home again, and no 
other human eye saw it being built.” 

He chuckled, then went on: 

“But things have gone big since then, 
Tom. What looked like a little graft 
that nobody would take any notice of, 
is now the biggest thing we’ve ever 
struck, And Lord bless Rosie for it!” 

“Rosie? Huh!” growled the other. 

“Why, say, you were praising him up 
just now,” sneered the second man, 
“which reminds me,” he said suddenly, 
in a different tone of voice. 

On the other side of the room froin 
where he was sitting were two sea 
chests, one on top of the other. Their 
fastening was of a primitive character 
and he opened one, examining its con- 
tents with an approving eye. It was 
half full of books, papers, scrapbooks, 
wire table baskets, stationery racks, and 
paraphernalia of an office desk. 

“Rosie wants this stuff sorted out,” 
said the man. 

“Sorted out,” repeated Alwin, com- 
ing back to consciousness. 

“Let him come and sort ’em out,” 
said the other. “What’s the hurry, 
anyway?” 

He pondered a moment, then said: 

“IT suppose we ought to do it. Rosie 
said there was a lot of stuff in these 
boxes that might be of use, and a lot 
that might be damaging if it ever fell 
into wise hands. We could take it up 
to the Temple to-morrow night, then 
Rosie could persuade the mug to send 
them to his place.” 

What was the mug? Alwin puzzled 
over that word until he remembered 
that “mug” was English slang for fool. 
He heard the snap of the watchcase 
and the grating of the chair being 


pushed against the wall. Then one of 
the men said briskly: 

“Well, it is time. Why doesn’t Rosie 
come?” 

There was a sharp tap-tap at that 
moment which sounded to Frank as 
though it came from the ceiling. It 
was like the tap of a walking stick on 
a tesselated pavement, and he wondered 
what was above the vaulted roof. 

“Talk of the devil,’ said the man 
called Sam. “Come on, Tom. He 
won’t come down here. What about 
this fellow?” 

“Leave him for a moment and leave 
the light. Let us see what Rosie has 
to say.” 

The door shut softly behind them, 
and with an effort Frank turned his 
head. He was ina large cellar. It was 
evidently the cellar of a house which 
had been newly built. It was oblong in 
shape, and the concrete floor was cov- 
ered with matting; it was clean and 
apparently well ventilated. It con- 
tained three beds, on one of which he 
was lying, the others being in the cor- 
ners on either side of the door. There 
was a plain table, two wooden chairs, 
and a wicker chair, and these, with the 
two chests, constituted the furniture of 
what one of the men had called his 
“apartment.” 

In the corner farthest from the en- 
trance was a door, which apparently led 
to the bath of which the man had 
boasted. 

By a powerful effort of will Alwin 
dragged himself to the edge of the bed, 
and, holding tight to the headboard, 
stood erect. His head swam, his knees 
felt as though they would collapse at 
any minute ; he thought he was going to 
faint. He was sick and trembling and 
his head was one wild, frantic ache. 
His first thought was to find some 
weapons which his captors might incau- 
tiously have left behind in a moment of 
forgetfulness, but this miracle did not 
happen. After a few painful moments 
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he crawled back to the bed and lay 
down. The relief was such that he was 
satisfied to stay. He had put his hand 
to his head and discovered that some 
sort of rough dressing had been applied 
to the wound on his scalp, and there 
was nothing now to do but to rid him- 
self of this intolerable ache and to re- 
cover some of his lost strength. 

He must have dozed off, for he was 
awakened by the door being opened and 
the two men entering. The man called 
Tom was grumbling about the boxes. 
Evidently Rosie had been insistent. 
Though they spoke of this mysterious 
personage in tones from which they did 
not attempt to banish their contempt, 
he was evidently of some importance. 

“What about this fellow?” said one 
of them suddenly, and Frank knew they 
were speaking of him. 

“Give him till to-morrow night,” said 
the growling voice. “Let us see what 
we can do with Smith.” 

“Do you think we can do anything 
with him?” 

“Who? Smith? Sure we can. He 
has the money. Rosie says so and Rosie 
knows.” 

“That makes a difference. It compli- 
cates things to put this guy out of the 
reckoning. This is the third blunder 
Rosie has made in three months.” 

They lowered their voices here, and 
Frank could not follow them. He gath- 
ered that they were examining the two 
black boxes which stood against the 
wall, for he heard them pant as they 
lifted one down to examine the box 
underneath. Presently they left, and 
he heard the thud of the door as they 
shut it behind them. 


CHAPTER III. 
PRELIMINARY STEPS, 
AM sorry to disturb you.” 
In the gray of the morning Wil- 
bur Smith stood, hat in hand, at the 
door of a small apartment and the 
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elderly man who had opened the door, 
clad in an old overcoat which was worn 
over his pajamas, gazed sleepily upon 
the unexpected visitor. 

“Here is my card.” 

The man took it and read. 

“Secret service!” he said, startled. 
“Why, whatever has happened?” 

“There’s nothing wrong e 

“Don’t tell me that Maisie 

“There’s nothing very wrong in the 
sense that your daughter is responsible. 
I suppose Miss Maisie Bishop is your 
daughter ?” 

“Come in, sir,” said the man. 
one minute while I light the gas.” 

The little room was furnished neatly 
but poorly. 

“Ts it about the money ?” said the man 
anxiously. “I didn’t understand it. 
You see, Maisie asked Mr. Alwin be- 
cause he had been so kind to her in 
the- past. I was amazed when she 
brought the money back. I didn’t know 
he was that rich. I thought there must 
be some mistake. Mr. Alwin has sent 
you——” 

Wilbur shook his head. 

“Not exactly,” he said. “But if you 
don’t mind I would like to see your 
daughter.” 

He waited in some anxiety and was 
relieved to hear the girl’s voice. Pres- 
ently she came in, a little pale but look- 
ing pretty, he thought. She carried in 
her hand a little bundle of notes. 

“Ts it about these?” she asked. 

He nodded. 

“Mr. Alwin gave them to me,” she 
said, speaking agitatedly. “I thought 
there was a mistake, but I didn’t think 
he would send ss 

“He has not sent anybody, be assured 
of that. I have really come to see that 
you are safe,” said Wilbur kindly. “As 
to the money, you need not worry. I 
shall want it for a few days. At the 
end of that time if nothing happens I 
will return it to you.” 

“T hated asking Mr. Alwin at all,” she 
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said, “but daddy has been troubled 
about money, and we owed a lot of rent. 
I tried everybody before I asked Mr. 
Alwin, and I think I should have sunk 
through the floor with shame if he had 
refused. It is awful to ask,” she fal- 
tered. 

“Don’t worry about that, please,” 
said Wilbur with a little smile. “I am 
only concerned about you, about the 
danger. , 

“The danger?” she asked quickly. 
“What do you mean? You said some- 
thing about my safety.” 

He was examining the notes under 
the gas. They each bore the yellow 
stamp. 

“These are they,” he said, and drew 
from his pocket a big bundle of notes 
which Frank had handed to him. The 
girl’s mouth opened in astonishment at 
the sight of so much money. 

“You see, the numbers are consecu- 
tive. I had better take a note of these.” 

He jotted some figures down on the 
leaf of his notebook and tore it out. 

“Keep this for reference,” he said. 
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have taken, and as I say they will be 
returned to you—if nothing happens. 
In the meantime,” he drew his own bill 
fold from his pocket, “you must tell me 
how much money you wanted to bor- 
row from Mr. Alwin and let me supply 
your needs.” He saw the flush that 
rose to the girl’s cheek and laughed. 
“You must take this as a loan from 
Frank Alwin,” he said, and winced at 
the thought that Alwin at that moment 
was probably dead. 

She named a sum in a low tone and 
he extracted the bills from his bill fold 
and passed them to her. 


When he got to his office that morn- 
ing after two or three hours’ sleep he 
found a group of reporters waiting for 
him. Wilbur Smith had one way with 
the press, and it was the way of frank- 
ness, which he had found to pay ninety- 


nine per cent of the time; the one per 
cent didn’t matter anyway. 

“Yes, boys, it is perfectly true that 
Mr. Alwin has disappeared, and so. far 
as I know he has not been seen since 
last night.” He had been on the phone 
before coming to the office. ‘‘There’s 
a pretty big mystery behind this disap- 
pearance, and I think I have some sort 
of clew.” 

“Is there any connection between this 
crime and the Higgins Tenement Mur- 
der?” asked a reporter, and the detec- 
tive nodded. 

“T don’t know how that story has 
got round, but there’s a lot of truth in 
it,” he said. “Alwin is a very good 
friend of mine, and you may be sure 
that I am not going to rest until I have 
tracked him down, as well as the men 
who took him away. Now, in case you 
get these facts mixed up, I will tell you 
just what has occurred,” he added, and 
related the story of his meeting the 
actor in the theater, of their supping to- 
gether, and of Alwin going out to an- 
swer a telephone call and disappearing. 
He made no reference either to the 
money or to The Golden Hades. 

This was a matter, he thought, which 
could be left over until a future date 
might provide the press with further 
material. For the moment he had no 
desire or intention of warning this mys- 
terious agency, as he would be doing if 
he let them know that he associated the 
crime and its predecessors with them- 
selves. Whatever might have been his 
views, however, they were somewhat 
altered when a voice to the rear of the 
group of reporters which surrounded 
him asked: 

“What about The Golden Hades, 
Smith ?” 

Wilbur looked up sharply. 

“Who's that?” he asked, and a cub 
reporter was pushed forward. 

“We received this at the office this 
morning,” he said, laying a letter on the 
detective’s table. 
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Wilbur opened it. Both paper and 
envelope were of the best quality, and 
the note it contained was typewritten. 
It ran: 

Warn Wilbur Smith, unless he wants his 
friend to die, to let up on The Golden Hades. 

Wilbur read the note twice. 

“When did this come?” he asked, 

“About half an hour before I left the 
office. It was sent up on the tube to 
the city editor, who opened it and 
handed it to me,” explained the news- 
paper man. “What does it mean?” 

Wilbur smiled. “I should rather like 
to know myself, son,” he said. “So far, 
however, I am in the dark. I'll hold 
this letter if you don’t mind—and even 
if you do mind,” he said, smiling again. 

“But this isn’t the first time you have 
heard of The Golden Hades?” persisted 
one of the newspaper men. “How 
much do you know, Mr. Smith?” 

Wilbur looked at the young man 
squarely. 

“That is exactly what the gang want 
to find out,” he said, “and that is just 
what I am not going to tell you. This 
note was only sent for that purpose. 
Maybe Alwin is alive and in their 
hands, and they are holding him to ran- 
som. Maybe they’ll kill him if I go 
any further in the matter. But this you 
can bet on, that the object of sending 
that note to your newspaper was to get 
you boys to dig out all I knew about 
The Golden Hades—and I’m not falling 
for it.” 

He shoo-ed the newspaper men out 
of his room and walked into the office. 
Gray-haired Sharpe heard the story 
without speaking. 

“Tt sounds like something unreal,” he 
said when the other had finished. “It is 
certainly out of the ordinary.” 

“Tt is rather unusual,” said Wilbur 
Smith, “and right off all the usual lines. 
Why, compared with this, the Black 
Hand is child’s play, and a Chinatown 
murder mystery is as simple as shelling 
peas.” 
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The chief rubbed his bristly chin. 
“Do you know what I would do if I 
were you?” he said. “I’d get Peter 
Correlly on this job.” 

“Peter Correlly!” said Smith quickly. 
“Why, of course! I never thought of 
him. I'll phone him to come over and 
see me in the office.” 

“Where’s the money?” asked the 
chief. 

“In my safe. I'll bring it to you.” 

Sharpe examined the roll of bills 
carefully, 

“Obviously your first job is to dis- 
cover how this came into the theater. 
You’ve seen the property man, you 
say?” 

“Yes,” replied Smith. “I have yet to 
interview the billman. He may be able 
to throw some light upon the matter. 
I’m taking the money to the subtreas- 
ury,” he explained as he wrapped and 
pocketed the bills, “because I am anx- 
ious to trace the notes to the bank 
which issued them. Once that is done, 
I may be on the way to discovering the 
reason why this money made its ap- 
pearance in such a queer way, and why 
the holder is in line for trouble the mo- 
ment he slips the money into his 
pocket.” 

He went back to his. office to phone 
Correlly, then left the building. The 
officer on duty at the door saw him hail 
a taxi and go off. Three hours later his 
seemingly lifeless body was found in a 
vacant lot over in Brooklyn; and when 
they got him to the hospital and put 
him to bed and Peter Correlly searched 
his clothes, he found the money had 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CORRELLY’S STORY. 


ETER CORRELLY came back from 
a visit to the hospital where Wil- 

bur Smith was lying. 
“A gunshot wound in the right shoul- 
der, two legs broken, a small fracture 
of the skull, concussion and a few 
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bruises about the body,” he reported. 
“The body bruises are not important, 
the shoulder wound is healing, and the 
only thing that troubles the doctor is 
the fracture. As it is a skull fracture 
it may be pretty serious.” 

“Has he recovered consciousness ?” 
asked Sharpe, twisting his hands nerv- 
ously on the blotting pad. 

Peter Correlly nodded. 

He was a tall, sallow young man with 
a perpetual stoop. His carriage sug- 
gested weariness, his apparent thinness 
deceived many good judges into the be- 
lief that he suffered from ill health. 
He was neither weak nor was he thin. 
He had the appearance of being chron- 
ically tired, but that only concerned the 
deluded people who were deceived by 
him. He was alert enough when he 
brought Madame Récamier to justice 
and exposed certain very foolish-look- 
ing society leaders who were “disciples” 
of that wicked old faker. That she 
took a name honored in history to ad- 
vertise her séances was not the least 
of her sins. He traced Eddie Polsoo 
eight thousand miles after Eddie got 
away with Mrs. Stethmann’s bank bal- 
ance by a series of twists, and Eddie 
never complained of Peter’s lethargy. 

“I told you the whole of the story, 
Correlly,” said the chief, “and you 
know very nearly as much as Smith 
does. I’m telling you because you are 
the man to take this case in hand. The 
possibility of running the gang to earth 
is now an imperative necessity. This 
crowd, whatever it is, has come right 
up against us and thrown out a chal- 
lenge which at all costs we must take 
up. That they waylay, half murder, 
and rob an officer in broad daylight, 
argues a power and an organization 
greater than even poor Wilbur Smith 
imagined.” 

Peter nodded. “I suppose I'll have 
to take it up,” he said in his disconso- 
late voice, and Sharpe gave him a quick 
glance. 


“There are a lot of things about you, 
Correlly, that I don’t understand,” he 
said with acerbity. “I don’t understand 
why a man of your ability and training 
should come into the secret service, any- 
way; but once he is in it I should have 
thought that he would have taken an 
intelligent interest in his work. Show 
some enthusiasm, man!” 

Peter stifled an obvious yawn. “I 
am in this service,” he explained, “‘be- 
cause it pays me money. That’s all 
there is to it, chief. It is not respect- 
able to go poking your nose into other 
gentlemen’s business, and it isn’t the 
sort of thing that one would do in cold 
blood or for the fun of the thing. Yes, 
I suppose I'll have to take up this case; 
Mr. Smith won’t be around for a cou- 
ple of weeks—if he’s ever around at 
all,” he added lugubriously. 

“Cheerful devil!” said his exasper- 
ated superior. “Get out and get busy!” 
and Peter Correlly slouched from the 
room, his hands in his pockets, and 
came to Wilbur Smith’s office, where 
he found a convenient chair, fell into 
it, and went to sleep. People walked 
into the office, saw him, and tiptoed 
out again, and it was left to the irate 
Sharpe to discover him and rouse him 
with a vigorous shaking. 

“Say, what is this, Correlly?” said 
the chief sternly. “I think you are car- 
rying this Weary Willie business a little 
too far. You're supposed to be out 
tracking down men who have at- 
tempted to murder a brother officer.” 

Peter blinked and stretched himself. 

“Quite right, chief,” he said calmly, 
“but I have been up three consecutive 
nights in connection with this business, 
and I guess I’m a little tired.” 

“In connection with this business?” 
asked Sharpe, surprised. “But you 
were only cabled in to it to-day?” 

“T’ve been on to it for over a week,” 
said Peter, yawning. “If I hadn’t been 
so infernally sleepy I should have been 
here in time to warn Smith. Anyway” 
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—he looked at his watch—“there’s noth- 
ing doing for another quarter of an 
hour, and then I’m going to interview 
a gentleman on the subject of mir- 
acles.” 

Sharpe closed the door of the office. 
“Now, son,” he said, “just tell me all 
you know.” 

“I know very little,’ confessed Pe- 
ter, shaking his head sadly. “You see, 
I’m on the case from another angle 
than Smith’s. I’ve also seen these bills 
with The Golden Hades stamped on the 
back. It happened about six months 
ago,” he said. “I was looking for Tony 
Meppelli, who stabbed a man at a pic- 
nic, and disappeared. It was necessary 
that I should live in a poor part of the 
town, and I rented a room and found 
that I had, as a fellow boarder, a girl 
who works at a factory and also does 
a lot of spare-time work with her fel- 
low workers. She’s a genuine Uplifter, 
though she’s got hardly two cents to rub 
against each other. No, she isn’t pretty 
or interesting or anything except just 
a very serious, genuine kind of girl with 
a cheerful view of life—which is a most 
surprising thing to me, because, if there 
is anything in life that makes for cheer- 
fulness * 

“Leave out the philosophy,” said the 
chief, “and come to the facts.” 

“This girl’s name was Madison,” Pe- 
ter continued. “Whether she was 
named after Madison Square or Madi- 
son Square was named after her I did 
not discover. She was going out to 
some sort of party which the Uplifters 
were giving to the poor children of the 
neighborhood. She had hardly taken a 
dozen paces from the house when a 
man turned toward her out of the dark- 
ness. Naturally, she was used to that 
kind of thing and was able to take care 
of herself, and she was preparing to 
say a few unfriendly words when he 
slipped a big packet into her hand, and 
with the words: ‘May the gods be pro- 
pitious!’ disappeared into the night. It 
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was quite dark, and she did not see his 
face. All she could say was that he 
spoke with a very cultivated voice and 
was apparently a well-educated man. I 
happened to be coming down the stairs 
as she came in, and she related these 
circumstances, and I thought that she 
had been handed a brick or a bomb. 

“On my suggestion she carried the 
parcel into my room or studio—I was 
there in the role of a poor but promis- 
ing artist. I unwrapped the package on 
my bed, and to my amazement discov- 
ered that it was made up of four fat 
packages of bills, each for a thousand 
dollars. I looked at the girl and she 
looked at me, and then I had another 
look at the money. 

“The first thing I saw when I de- 
tached a bill from the package was that 
on the back was stamped a neat little 
figure of an idol, as I thought, which 
had been dusted over with printers’ 
gold dust and had been done in a rather 
amateurish fashion, since the edges 
were smudged and blurred.” 

“And it was real money ?’ 
chief. 

“Real money,” said Peter. “I don’t 
see much of it, but I see enough to 
know the good stuff when it comes my 
way. The girl, of course, was de- 
lighted. She was one of those simple 
creatures who believe in miracles. It 
appears that she had a great scheme at 
the back of her mind to build a big 
rest home in the country for working 
girls. The optimism of the untrained 
mind,” said Mr. Correlly, “is in itself 
a most 

“Don’t moralize, Correlly,” growled 
Sharpe. “Get on to the story.” 

“Anyway, she thought this gift had 
sailed from Heaven to the East River. 
She settled right down to decide 
whether the dormitories should be 
tinted pink or blue. At any rate, she 
carried the money away to her room, 
and I went out into the street, where 
there was room to scratch my head and 
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think, I intended returning early that 
night, but to the distractions of the eve- 
ning was added the unexpected arrival 
of Tony Meppelli on the scene. He 
was full of fire water and high spirits. 
I have observed that drink has this 
quality in common with enthusiasm 
that it - 

“Never mind about drink,” said 
Sharpe. “Go on with the story.” 

“Well, we got Tony to sleep after a 
great deal of rocking,” said the un- 
abashed Peter, “and my job being over, 
I went back to my lodgings, gathered 
my possessions, and made a graceful 
retirement, intending to sleep that night 
in comfort. It was nearly one o’clock 
when I got home, and to my surprise 
I saw there was a light in the landlady’s 
parlor. That suited me all right, be- 
cause I had to settle my bill. When I 
opened the door, however, I was imme- 
diately invited in by the Uplifter girl, 
who was evidently sitting up waiting 
for me. She then told me that I had 
hardly left the house before a car drove 
up to the door, and an elderly man had 
alighted, carrying a black bag. ‘And who 
do you think it was?’ she asked in tri- 
umph, ‘It was the president of the Tenth 
national Bank! He told me he had been 
roused from his bed by the gentleman 
who gave me the money, who was 
afraid I might lose it, and he had come 
to take the money right off to the bank 
and give me a receipt for it. Here is 
his card.’ 

“She showed me the cardboard with 
the name of the sure-enough president 
of the sure-enough Tenth National 
Bank, and on the back of it was writ- 
ten a receipt for one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars.” 

Peter paused. 

“Well?” asked Sharpe. 

“Well,” drawled Peter, “that’s the 
last she ever heard of her money and 
the first and last time she ever saw that 
particular president of the Tenth 
National.” 





“In fact, he wasn’t president at all?” 
suggested Sharpe. 

“That’s about it,” replied Peter. 

Sharpe bent his brows in thought. 

“Tt is all very curious. Why give her 
the money at all if they are going to 
take it away? Did you forma theory?” 

“T never have theories,” said Peter. 
“They hamper my work. All I wanted 
were a few facts, and I did not get 
one until about a week ago os 

He stopped and asked abruptly: “Do 
you know a man named Fatty Storr?” 

The chief nodded. “Yes, I know 
Fatty,” he said. “He’s an Englishman 
—a lanky, cadaverous-looking man; 
even a worse looker than you, Peter. 
He’s a chronic circulator of bad money. 
I haven’t seem him lately.” 

“They call him Fatty,” said Peter 
without any trace of a smile, “because 
he is thin. You haven’t seem him lately 
because he has been in serious trouble, 
and even a more serious jail in New 
Orleans. A week ago Fatty was seen 
on the street looking very bright and 
beautiful. His gay and gallant attire 
was convincing evidence that he was 
out on a strictly business proposition. 
He was seen to stop outside a store, 
extract a note from his hip, fold it, 
and place it nonchalantly in his waist- 
coat pocket. He was then seen ig 

“Who saw him?” demanded Sharpe. 

“T saw him,” said the other calmly, 
“because I was watching him. That 
is invariably the best way to see peo- 








ple.” 
“Then why didn’t you say so?” 
growled Sharpe. ° 


“He walked in the store, made a 
small purchase, and tendered a hun- 
dred-dollar bill. Either there was some 
delay in the bill being changed, or else 
Fatty detected some movement which 
he interpreted as being hostile to him- 
self, but at any rate he left the shop 
hurriedly and walked quickly away. 
Turning his head, he saw me and 
stopped walking.” 
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“Was he waiting for you?” asked the 
chief. 

Peter shook his head. ‘When I say 
he stopped walking,” he said, “I mean 
he started running, and Fatty sure can 
go. I lost him for a little while in a 
labyrinth of small streets and alleys, 
but eventually I picked him up. He 
protested his respectability and came 
back to the store. Fatty didn’t want to 
go in, being of a modest and retiring 
nature, but I persuaded him, 

“*See here,’ he said, ‘if you saw me 
go into this store I might as well own 
up.’ 

“We found the manager of the store 
and the bill Fatty had passed. I took 
it in my hand,” said Peter slowly, “and 
turning it over I saw—The Golden 
Hades! 

“*This is the man,’ said the store- 
keeper; ‘he went out without waiting 
for his change. Has he stolen the 
money ?’ 

“Ts that a phony bill?’ I asked. 

““No, sir,’ said the storekeeper. 
‘That bill’s good enough, so far as I 
can see.’ ” 

“For the Lord’s sake,” said Sharpe 
in despair, ‘“‘what is the story?” 

“That is just what I’m trying to find 
out,” said Peter. “The man who was 
genuinely astonished was Fatty. I 
thought he would have swooned when 
he found that he had been trying to 
pass real money. I brought him in, 
but before I did he was hysterical and 
was wailing about the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that he had given 
to a small boy.” 

“Then you’ve been on this job ever 
since?” asked Sharpe in surprise. 

“That’s about the size of it,” replied 
Correlly. “You see, Fatty wouldn’t 
talk. He was mad to get out and find 
the boy to whom he gave the notes. 
There is no doubt whatever that he 
did pass the notes on when he saw I 
was chasing him, being under the im- 
pression that they were all phony. I 
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was bringing him up to-day to see 
Smith. In fact, he ought to be in the 
office now.” 

“Go and see,” said Sharpe. “If he’s 
here bring him in. I presume he is 
the gentleman you are interviewing on 
the subject of miracles?” 

Peter nodded. “Have you heard of 
anything more miraculous than a Fatty 
Storr working hard to pass good 
money?” he asked. 

Fatty certainly belied his name. He 
was a_ gaunt, wuntidy-looking man, 
whose finery had run to seed in the few 
days of his incarceration. A low fore- 
head, fromwhich his mouse-colored hair 
was brushed back, libeled his un- 
doubted intelligence. He sat with an 
officer on each side, and when Peter 
came into the room where he was wait- 
ing he looked up with a scowl. 

“Look here,” he blustered, “you’ve 
kept me long enough in this blasted 
place. You ain’t got any right to do it. 
See? I’m a British subject, I am, and 
I’m writing to the English ambassa- 
dor about the way you’ve treated me, 
you skinny perisher !” 

“Oh, Fatty,” said Peter reproach- 
fully, “what abuse when I’m saving 
your miserable life! Come along to see 
the chief and just pour your young 
heart out, for he is a family man and 
has children of his own.” 

Fatty sniffed and shuffled along be- 
fore his custodian. 

“Here is the specimen, chief,” said 
Peter. 

Sharpe favored the prisoner with the 
nod of old acquaintance. 

“You will observe the insufficient 
frontal development,” said Peter, “the 
indentation of the temporals and the 
brachycephalic character of the skull. 
From the occiput 4 

“We'll postpone the anthropological 
lecture for a later time, if you don’4 
mind,” said Sharpe. “Now, boy, let’s 
have a little truth from you. We've 
caught you with the goods.” 
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“What do you mean?” demanded the 
prisoner fiercely. “What goods did you 
catch me with? Good money, wasn’t 
it? You can’t pinch me for passing 
good money.” 

“We can pinch you for being in pos- 
session of money, good, bad, or in- 
different,’ said the chief, “if we’re 
not satisfied that you came by it hon- 
estly.” 

“And knowing you,” added Peter, 
“we realize that you are constitution- 
ally incapable of getting money by the 
sweat of your brow, unless you per- 
spire when you run away with it.” 

“Now come, Fatty,” said the chief, 
“you’ve got to spill it, unless you’re 
going to be implicated in murder.” 

“In murder!” cried the startled man. 

“That’s about the size of it,” said 
Sharpe. “There is a murder in that 
money.” 

“You're kidding me,” said the pris- 
oner uneasily. 

“Not a bit,” broke in the irrepressible 
Peter. “No, Fatty, the chief is giv- 
ing it to you straight. There’s one, 
two, and possibly more murders at- 
tached to that money, although I didn’t 
know it when I pulled you in. Now 
there’s no question of kidding you to 
give us all the information you have; 
you've got to know that we must have 
that information. You’re a sensible 
man, Fatty, and you’ve been through 
the mill. You know that neither the 
chief nor I would put one over on you, 
using the murder argument.” 

“What do you want to know?” asked 
the man after a moment’s considera- 
tion. 

“We want to know first of all how 
the money came into your possession, 
and what happened to it when I was 
chasing you.” 

Fatty looked from face to face sus- 
piciously. He was a shrewd enough 
fellow and his wits, sharpened by years 
of strenuous encounters with the po- 


lice, were keen to the point of intu- 
ition. 

“All right,” he said at last, “I'll tell 
you all I know. But I’m not going to 
give anybody away—that is, anybody 
in my way of business.” 

The chief nodded. “If you mean 
that I’m going to ask you where you 
get your phony money from, you can 
set your mind at rest. I am not.” 

“That’s all,” said the man, relieved; 
“then I can tell you. First of all, I’ve 
got to say that I get it from a man in 
a certain town. He supplies it to me 
in wads of about two hundred bills. 
When I want money I send him a let- 
ter and he meets me by night at some 
place outside of New York where there 
aren’t too many cops and where I’m not 
known. I’ve got to explain this to you, 
chief, because otherwise there’s noth- 
ing to the story. Well, I arranged for 
this gentleman to meet me about a week 
ago—in fact, the day before I was 
pinched. Our arrangement is this: I 
send him the real money, and, pass- 
ing me by, carelesslike, he slips the 
phony stuff into my hands. We've got 
another arrangement also. If there’s 
anybody ehanging about at the place 
where we’ve arranged to meet, we con- 
tinue walking up the street or avenue 
or wherever it is, always keeping north. 
We make that arrangement so that we 
don’t miss each other. 

“Well, this night I turned up, but in 
the place where I should have met my 
pal there was a cop! Of course I 
walked on, following the street to the 
north. I must have walked about a 
mile, but did not see him. My idea is,” 
said Fatty, “that there were too many 
people about. I never saw so many 
guys loafing round at that time of night 
in my life,” he added disgustedly ; “but 
at last I shook them off and came to 
a deserted stretch of the road where 
nobody was in sight—only a blank wall; 
and there I stopped. You see, I 
thought that possibly this friend of 
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mine was shadowing me. I waited 
about five minutes, keeping my eyes 
skinned for the police, and suddenly I 
heard a noise on the other side of the 
wall. It was a sort of twanging noise, 
and then something fell at my feet.” 

He paused impressively. 

“What was it?” asked Peter. 

“It was an arrow—a short, stumpy 
sort of arrow—the kind of thing you 
see at the Museum of Natural History. 
I picked it up, as I say, and then I 
saw there was a package tied to the 
end of it. I broke the string and 
walked to the nearest lamp to see what 
was in it. Then I saw the money.” 

“It was all money, then, eh?” said 
Peter, and the man nodded. 

“T thought it was phony money, 
and that my pal was hiding on the other 
side of the wall. That was all I cared 
about. So I walked on and turned 
the corner, just in time to see two men 
beating each other up.” 

“This is the interesting part, I think,” 
said Peter slowly. “Somehow I thought 
you would see two men beating each 
other up.” 

“T didn’t want to 
that kind of trouble, 
street fe 

“Like the Pharisee of old?” 

“Don’t interrupt, Correlly, please,” 
said the impatient chief. “Go on, 
Fatty.” 

“Well, then I heard my name called, 
and who do you think it was that called 

?” asked Fatty. 


get into any of 
so I crossed the 





me? 

“It was your friend, the phony mer- 
chant, of course,” said Peter, nodding 
his head. “He is a man named Cath- 
cart.” 

A look of apprehension came into 
Fatty’s eyes. 

“Don’t worry, I know it was Cath- 
cart because he was picked up half 
dead by the police the following morn- 
ing in Jersey City, and how he got there 
the gentlemen who had hammered him 
know best. Well, what did you do?” 
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“T beat it,” said the other laconically. 
“It wasn’t no quarrel of mine, and I 
didn’t want to mix myself up with the 
affair.” 

“That disposes of one thing,” said 
Sharpe. “Now what did you do with 
the money?” 

“T gave it to a boy. I’m telling you 
the truth. I overtook him and he was 
carrying a big satchel slung over his 
shoulder, like a mail bag. I pushed 
the stuff into the bag and told him to 
take it to his father. If I die this min- 
ute, that’s the truth!” 

“Would you know the boy again?” 

“Sure I’d know the boy again,” said 
the crook contemptuously. “Do you 
think I go about with my eyes shut?” 

Sharpe looked at his subordinate. 
“Well, Correlly, what do you think?” 
he asked. “Do you accept this man’s 
story?” 

Peter nodded. “I think so,” he said 
slowly, “but I warn you, Fatty, that it 
may be death to you to go around 
New York without an escort.” 

The man looked uncomfortable. 

“You're trying to get a rise out of 
me,” he said. 

Peter shook his head. He walked 
to the door and opened it, and called 
to the officers who had charge of the 
man, 

“Take him back,” he said, “and let 
him go just as soon he wants. 
Maybe you’d better wait till night. If 
you take my advice you'll get out of 
New York just as quickly as you can.” 

A slow, cunning smile dawned on 
the face of the man. 

“T get you,” he said sarcastically, 
“but I’m just going to hang around 
New York till I get my hundred dol- 
lars back.” 

“Imprudent man!” was Peter’s only 
comment as he closed the door behind 
the lank figure. 

“Now,” said the chief, “what are 
you going to do about it, Peter?” 

“I’m going to wait for the next act 
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in this surprising drama,” said Peter, 
“and. ” 

The next act began at that moment. 
The telephone bell rang and the chief 
took off the receiver. 

“Who?” he asked, his eyebrows go- 
ing up to the skies, Then, after a 
pause: “When was this? Where? 
Didn’t the manager know her?” And 
then: “I'll send a man right away.” 

He hung up the receiver cautiously 
and looked at Peter. 

“Do you know Miss José Bertram?” 
he asked. 

“The banker’s daughter,” said Peter. 
“Yes, I know her, so far as the lowly 
may know any of the four hundred. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” said the chief delib- 
erately, “she is being detained by the 
private detective at Rayburns’ Store.” 

“What!” said the astounded Peter. 
“Great heavens! They do not usually 
detain people like that. What was the 
charge?” 

“The charge,” said Sharpe, “was of 
attempting to pass a counterfeit hun- 


dred-dollar bill.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
JOSE BERTRAM. 


‘THE girt whom Peter Correlly saw 
when he arrived, in the attempt 
to straighten out the ghastly error into 
which the store detective had fallen, 
made up in vitality and vehemence all 
that she missed in inches. With most 
women anger, or, indeed, the expres- 
sion of any strong emotion, has a ten- 
dency to uglify; but this girl, white 
with anger though she was, firm and 
straight as were the lines of her scar- 
let lips, outthrust as was the daintiest, 
roundest chin, had qualities of beauty 
which were wholly unfamiliar to the 
young man who stood before her, hat 
in hand. 
To say that he stood was to mis- 
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describe his attitude. Rather did he 
droop in her direction. And she, look- 
ing up at his angularities, his tired 
stoop, had a first impression of a thin, 
yellow face, two weary eyes, and a 
drawling voice which seemed too tired 
to continue the conversation which he 
began. 

“The chief is extremely sorry, Miss 
3ertram, that you have been put to this 
indignity, and has sent me down 
straight away.” 

She nodded, tight-lipped, strangely 
and violently hostile to all the forces 
of law and order, and slowly and delib- 
erately pulled on a glove—a_ glove 
which she had a few moments before 
as slowly and deliberately pulled off. 

“It is monstrous that [ should be 
detained here one moment,” she said. 
“Tt is the sort of disgraceful thing 
which could only occur in New York. 
To hold me for a moment on the evi- 
dence of that man”’—she pointed to a 
very dejected littke man who cowered 
under the fire of her scorn—‘is laugh- 
able.” 

“My dear lady ” began Peter. 

“I’m not your ‘dear lady’! she 
flamed. “I will not have your inso- 
lence and patronage tacked on to the 
other outrage. My father will be here 
soon, and we will go right along to the 
police commissioner and make a com- 
plaint.” 

Peter sighed, and when Peter sighed 
it was less of an incident than an oc- 
currence. He closed his eyes, and 
every line of his body testified to his 
unhappiness. Even the girl, flaming as 
she was, stared and would have laughed 
in spite of her anger. 

Peter turned to the officer in charge. 

“You can release this lady. She is 
well known to us and to the police.” 

If she was hesitating between being 
pacified or inflamed still further, this 
last speech decided her. For the mo- 
ment she could find no words. Her 
lips trembled, and then: 


























“How dare you say I am known to 
the police!” 

“Listen!” Suddenly Peter’s languor 
had gone. “This city contains pretty 
nearly six million democrats,” he said. 
“They may not all vote the democratic 
ticket, but are democrats according to 
the constitution in the sense that no 
one person is better than any other. A 
mistake like this is bound to occur. 
You go into a store where you are not 
known, you pass a counterfeit note, and 
you’re pinched. And who in the name 
of Sam Hill are you that you should 
not be pinched if you attempt to pass a 
counterfeit note? You act, Miss Ber- 
tram, as though you were something 
better than ordinary people, and 
should have treatment which the other 
classes of human beings who occupy 
this city should be denied. If you think 
that’s American, why, you're entitled 
to your opinion. I came here to release 
you. I treat you courteously, and you 
hand me the same kind of atmosphere 
that I’d get if I were raiding a pool 
room.” 

She looked at him speechless, her 
mouth and eyes open. 

“In Petrograd,” continued Peter, “in 
the days when the czars were going 
some, I guess the czarina would have 
fussed on something like you if Proto- 
popoff had dropped in on the czarina 
and said: ‘Mrs. Romanoff, you're 
pinched!’ ” 

Here was an officer of the law—a 
common or an uncommon officer— 
standing before her, hands on hips, feet 
apart, glowering down at her and hec- 
toring—yes, bullying—her, the daugh- 
ter of one of the first business men in 
the city, if not a mnillionairess, the 
daughter of a millionaire; a_ social 
leader and a veritable autocrat in her 
own three or four homes. When he 
stopped she answered-—imeekly, it 
sounded to those who had only heard 
the imperious note: 

“I’m not asking for any better treat- 
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ment than any other woman would re- 
ceive. It was a stupid mistake for the 
salesman to make, but it is true that 
I have never been in this store, and I 
shouldn’t have gone in only I wanted 
to buy some things for my maid’s birth- 
day, and she told me she had set her 
heart upon a gown she had seen here. 
But I realiy don’t see why you should 
lecture me,” she said with a return of 
something of her old tone. 

“I am paid to lecture people,” said 
Peter calmly, “ ‘to protect the children 
of the poor and punish the wrongdoer.’ 
This”-——he indicated the nervous little 
manager who had been instrumental in 
arresting the daughter of George Ber- 
tram—‘this,” said Peter solemnly, “is 
one of the children of the poor.” 

She looked for a moment at the fit- 
tle man, and then her sense of humor 
overcame her annoyance and_ she 
laughed till the tears stood in her eyes. 

“You're quite right,’ she said. “IJ 
have been rather foolish and bad tem- 
pered, and I’m afraid I have given 
everybody a lot of trouble. Here is 
daddy.” 

She walked quickly across the room 
to meet her father. George Bertram 
was a man of fifty-five, trimly bearded, 
perfectly dressed, a man who gave the 
impression that he was _ everlastingly 
wearing brand-new clothes. From the 
tips of his polished boots to the crown 
of his polished hat he was a model of 
all that a tailor would like a man to be. 

His face, despite his fifty-five years, 
was smooth and unlined. His big, 
prominent eyes gave the keynote to his 
character, for they beamed benevolence, 
A mild, easy, man, he was neverthe- 
less a brilliant financier, who, from the 
moment he passed through the gun- 
metal grille of the Interstate Bank to 
the moment he emerged to his limou- 
sine, had no other thought in his mind 
which did not begin and end with the 
dollar mark. 

“My dear, my dear,” he said mildly, 
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“this is extremely unfortunate. 
did it happen?” 

“It was my own fault, daddy,” said 
the girl. “I just got mad when I ought 
to have been sane and explained to 
the store manager who I was.” 

“But what did you do?” he asked, 
and when she had explained he looked 
at her with amazement. 

“A counterfeit!’ he said incredu- 
lously. “But, my dear, how on earth 
did you get counterfeit money?” 

She laughed. “From your bank, 
daddy. I called on my way to the 
store.” 

“Let me see the bill,” he said. 

The oftending bill was produced, and 
George Bertram examined it carefully. 

“Oh, yes, this is a counterfeit,” he 
said. “Did you have any _ other 
money ?” 

She opened her bag and took out 
three or four bills. 

“These are all right,’ said the 
banker, “but there may be a lot more 
of this bad money in the bank. I’m 
surprised that Dutton should not have 
detected it. My cashier’—he ad- 
dressed Peter—‘“is one of the cleverest 
men in the banking business, and it is 
simply incredible that he should have 
passed this bill across the counter with- 
out detecting it. You are sure you had 
no money in your bag when you came 
out?” 

The girl hesitated. 

“T think I did, now that you mention 
it, daddy.” 

She counted the roll of bills. 

“Of course I did--I had one Dill. 





How 


Now where did I get that? Some- 
body changed a bill for me. Wasn’t 


it——” Her brows met in thought. 

“T don’t think it matters very much 
for the moment where you got it, Miss 
Betram,” said Peter good-humoredly, 
“but if you can trace it back, I shall 
be glad if you can give me some in- 
formation. I will call on you to-mor- 


row.” 
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She laughed. It was a pretty laugh, 
as Peter admitted, 

“Piease come,” she said. “I would 
like you to finish your lecture on the 
rights of the democracy.” 

“The right——” repeated Mr. Ber- 
tram, puzzled. 

“Oh, a little talk that Mr.—I do not 
know your name.” 

“My name is Peter Correlly ; you had 
better have my card,” said Peter. “I’d 
be glad if you’d return it to me when 
you’ve dene with it. I’ve only six, and 
they’ve got to last me out. You see,” 
he said, as they strolled to the door, “I 
very seldom need any other introduc- 
tion than a pretty little shield.” 

“You're a very strange man,” she 
said, as she held out her hand at part- 
ing. 

She was interested in him and piqued 
by the knowledge that he was not par- 
ticularly interested in her. His voca- 
tion and his queer drawl notwithstand- 
ing, he spoke like a cultured man; who 
but a cultured man would quote «the 
lines from the Bible about the children 
of the poor? and he had that rare qual- 
ity of self-command which she, de- 
spite her own impetuous nature, ad- 
mired, 

“You won’t forget to come and see 
me?” she said, leaning over the side 
of the car. “You can improve my mind 
and morals.” 

“T don’t know that either needs im- 
proving,” was Peter’s parting shot, and, 
i00king back as the car sped on its way, 
she was annoyed to discover that he 
had not stood and gazed after her, but 
had turned his back and was slouching 
off down the street. 

“As for you, Mr. Rayburn,” Peter 
addressed the owner of the store, 


“you’ve got out of a mighty bad fix. 
Anybody but a man suffering from my- 
opia, or altogether batty, could see that 
that lady was not the kind who would 
pass phony notes for the fun of it.” 
“But, Mr. Correlly,” the storekeeper 
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answered, “I’m always getting that sort 
of trouble, and my losses this year in 
my two businesses are simply colossal. 
I’ve never met Miss Bertram before, 
but she’s a customer of mine.” 

“You said she’s never been to your 
store,” said Peter. 

“That’s true, but I have a book store 
downtown, in the name of Mendel- 
sheim. I bought it from Mendel- 
sheim’s son when the old man died. 
She is a good customer of mine there. 
I hope you’re not going to mention the 
fact that I’m the boss, Mr. Correlly?” 

Peter shook his head. 

“She has all the new books that 
come out sent up to her, and she makes 
a selection. I wouldn’t have had this 
thing happen for a thousand dollars— 
no, not for ten thousand dollars. We've 
had enough trouble this year. Why, do 
you know that that book store of mine 
was burgled two months ago, and every 
book in the store was practically de- 
stroyed !” 

“Breathe your sorrows to some one 
else,” drawled Peter. “Anyway, your 
story doesn’t sound good. None of 
the burglars I know have literary tastes 
until they’re jugged.” 

“But it’s true, Mr. Correlly,” said the 
man. “I thought you'd heard about it. 
You never saw such a mess in your 
life as I found when I went into the 
store in the morning. The books were 
scattered all over the place, every shelf 
was empty a 

“And the safe was opened and the 
accumulated savings of a lifetime were 

?” suggested Peter, 
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“That’s the funny thing—the safe 
wasn’t touched.” 

Correlly swung round. The bizarre 
in crime was especially interesting to 
him. 

“Do you mean to tell me that the 
burglars who broke in to steal re- 
mained as rust and moths to destroy ?” 
he demanded. 

“I don’t about 


know anything 
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moths,” said the merchant hazily. “All 
I know is that they did more damage 
than a fire would have done, and I got 
no insurance.” 

Peter produced his notebook. 

“Date?” he said laconically. 

The man gave the date without hesi- 
tation. He had reason to remember it. 

“Good!” said Peter as he covered 
two pages with his new entry. Then: 
“Would you let me examine your books 
for the week before and after the bur- 
glary occurred?” 

“Surely, Mr. 
other. 
“T’ll come along to your store at five 
o’clock this evening,” said Peter. 

He went out of the store in a very 
thoughtful frame of mind. He took a 
taxi to the hospital where Wilbur 
Smith lay. His inquiries brought sat- 
isfactory news. 

“Yes, Mr. Wilbur Smith has recov- 
ered consciousness, and I do not think 
that the fracture is a very bad one,” 
said the surgeon in charge. ‘Do you 
wish to see him? I don’t think you'll 
do him any harm.” 

Wilbur Smith lay in a private ward, 
his head swathed in bandages. There 
was a gleam of satisfaction in his one 
undamaged eye when he caught sight 
of the lanky figure in the doorway. 

“Hullo!” he growled. “Have you 
come to take my dying statement?” 

“You look pretty wholesome for one 
who is no longer with us,” said Peter, 
pulling up a chair to the bedside. 
“Well, they got you!” 

“Huh!” said Wilbur disgustedly. “I 
was the easiest thing that ever hap- 


Correlly,” said the 


pened, Peter, They had two taxis 
planted waiting for me. I took the 
first.” 


“Tt doesn’t seem possible that that 
sort of thing could be done in broad 
daylight right here in the heart of New 
York,” said Peter. 

“That’s where it was done,” retorted 
the other, “and it was dead easy. No 
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taking me by unfrequented paths, no 
racing me away into the country, noth- 
ing to arouse the slightest suspicion, 
except that we were taking short cuts; 
then suddenly the car turns into a ga- 
rage, the doors of the garage are closed 
behind us, and I jump out. Before I 
can pull a gun I’m plugged. That’s 
about all I remember.” 

“Afterward they deposit you in a 
vacant lot, far from the madding 
crowd,” said Peter. “I guess they 
thought you were dead. Did you see 
any face?” 

“None,” said Wilbur definitely. “TI 
have no recollection except of being in 
an empty shed and seeing a man come 
toward me from the far end with a 
can of petrol in his hand. That was 
probably done,” he explained, “to al- 
lay my suspicions. While I am mak- 
ing up my mind what to do, and what 
it is all about—plunk! They took the 
money, of course?” 

Peter nodded, 

“And you are on the job?” 

Peter nodded again. “I have one or 
two new ends to the case,” he said, 
“and they’re all pretty interesting.” 

He related what had happened to the 
Uplifter who suddenly found herself 
possessed of a fortune beyond her 
dreams. Then he told the story of 
Fatty, and Wilbur Smith pursed his 
damaged lips. 

“Tt is a weird case,” he said, “the 
weirdest within my experience. Hon- 
estly, what do you make of it?” 

Peter walked to the door of the pri- 
vate ward and closed it. 

“T can’t say that it is altogether novel 
to me,” he said. “I am referring par- 
ticularly to the picture of Hades that’s 
stamped on the back of the bills. That 
is sheer devil cult.” 

“Devil cult!” repeated the other in 
wonder, 

“Sure, devil cult!” said Peter con- 
fidently. “There are dozens of them 
in the world—genuine devil worship- 


ers. You think I’m mad, but I can 
bring chapter and verse to prove what 
I say is true. There was a cult in 
Italy exposed during the Camorra trial. 
There was a cult in the north of Eng- 
land—a regular religious sect, con- 
ducted without any obscenity, and in a 
deep religious spirit. There are half a 
dozen cults in Russia, particularly in 
South Russia, each with its priests and 





ritual. There’s a sect in Asia 
Minor & 
“But ” began Smith. 





“Wait a moment,” insisted Peter. “I 
want to tell you this, that it is an in- 
variable feature of these devil wor- 
shipers that they put into circulation 
the image of their deity. The north- 
of-England crowd always used to send 
their totem out printed on envelopes, 
the design being covered by the post- 
age stamp. The Nick worshipers of 
south Russia have the design burned 
into the soles of their boots, and I 
think it was in Russia where the prac- 
tice was instituted of stamping the ob- 
ject of their veneration upon the backs 
of paper money.” 

Wilbur Smith was silent. 

“You sound as though you were 
making it up, but I know you wouldn’t 
do that,” he said after a while. “Where 
did you get your information?” 

“Well,” drawled the other, ‘one 
lives and learns. I’ve been chasing 
fakers all my life, but even if I hadn’t 
been, I could have procured a lot of 
information from any encyclopedia on 
the subject of demonology.” 

“Then you think is 

“T think there’s a cult in America, 
but it is working out quite different 
from any other of its kind I have ever 
read about.” 

“Any news of Alwin?” asked the 
man on the bed, incautiously turning 
his head and wincing with the pain 
of it. 

“No news at all. 
they have Alwin.” 
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“T think he’s dead,” said Wilbur 
quietly. “Peter, I’m going to get out 
of this bed as soon as these darned 
ribs of mine will behave, and I’m go- 
ing after the men who took Frank Al- 
wan, and if it takes me the rest of 
my life I’m going to find the man who 
plugged him—and believe me, I'll get 
him!” 

“You're a savage, ruthless fellow,” 
said Peter with his characteristic sigh. 
“If you’d only devote your mind to 
thoughts of a better and _ brighter 
life g 

“Cut that out,” said Wilbur. “But 
come again. I want some more of that 
devil dope.” 

“T’ll be able to give you a whole lot 
soon,” said the other, picking up his 
hat. “I’m seeing old Professor Cavan 
this afternoon.” 

“Cavan? Who the devil is Cavan?” 

Peter made a gesture of despair. 

“The people you do not know in 
this world would fill a pretty big di- 
rectory. Do you mean to tell me you 
don’t know Cavan?” 

“T mean to say that I have never 
heard of the man,” said the exasper- 
ated Smith. “When did you hear about 
him?” 

“Yesterday,” said Peter shamelessly, 
and made his exit. 

He shared the actor’s passion for 
getting off with a good line. 








CHAPTER VI. 
THE ESCAPE, 


PRANK ALWIN in his cellar prison 

must have slept, and woke with 
his headache gone, feeling ravenously 
hungry. He was sore from head to 
foot when he got up, and he felt a 
little dizzy, but he was_ infinitely 
stronger and better than when he had 
lain down the night before. Evidently 
the men had returned while he was 
asleep, for on the table was a large 
box of crackers, a slab of cheese, and 
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a cold bottle. 
a meal more. 

The boast of the bath was wholly 
justified. There was a cabinet full of 
linen and towels, and a cold bath was 
just the kind of tonic he wanted. 
Though he had apparently been 
searched, his watch had not been taken 
away; it was going, and it pointed to 
twelve o'clock. It might have been 
midnight, for no ray of daylight en- 
tered this subterranean room. The one 
electric globe which the men had left 
on still burned steadily. 

He spent the rest of the day in ex- 
ploring his prison, and made a few 
interesting discoveries. A small open- 
ing from the bathroom led to a tiny, 
square apartment, which at first ap- 
peared to have no special function, nor 
to possess any kind of door. This last 
impression was erroneous. It was in- 
deed furnished with a sliding door 
which was now run back. 

The “room” was four feet square 
and unlighted. It puzzled him as to 
why the door should have been open 
until he discovered that what he 
thought was a storeroom in reality 
served as a big ventilating shaft. A 
current of fresh air came from above, 
and the underground cellar-was only 
habitable so long as the door was open. 

He remembered, too, his first im- 
pressions, upon being carried into the 
cellar, of the closeness and stuffiness 
of the atmosphere, which must have 
freshened as soon as the obstacle to 
ventilation was removed. He felt all 
round the wall, and presently came in 
one corner to a steel bar placed diag~ 
onally from wall to wall. He felt up- 
ward and found another and yet an- 
other. So, in addition to this being a 
ventilating chamber, it must also be an 
avenue of egress. 

Bracing himself to the effort, he be- 
gan to climb upward, counting the 
rungs as he mounted. He adventured 
upward in some doubt, because the first 


He had seldom enjoyed 
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rung of the ladder was loose and had 
given under his feet; but those that re- 
mained were firm enough. After the 
twenty-eighth rung his groping hand 
felt into space, and, bringing it down 
gingerly, he located a small stone plat- 
form. To this he climbed. It was tri- 
angular in shape, and was just large 
enough to allow him space to sit. 

He felt along the angle of the walls 
and found a wooden door, big enough 
to crawl through, supposing it were 
open. In point of fact, it was closed. 
He felt the keyhole. He knew in- 
stinctively that this was the only way 
out, and that any unaided effort of his 
to escape in this direction must be fu- 
tile. 

After a little while he swung his legs 
over into the darkness and descended 
again to the basement. He was weak- 
ened before he reached the cellar, and 
he lay down for an hour before he 
made any other attempt. He usually 
carried a bunch of keys in his pocket, 
but these had been taken away by the 
men who had captured him. A care- 
ful search of the cellar failed to re- 
veal anything that looked like a key. 

Late in the afternoon he made his 
second investigation, this time carry- 
ing with him the lower rung of the 
ladder which, after an hour’s work, 
he had wrenched from the wall. With 
this he attacked the door. It was a 
long and painful job, but he succeeded. 
He had light now—a dim reflected 
light which came up from the open 
eaves of the building. 

He was in the ribs of the building, 
in the space between the sloping roof 
and the ceiling, and he could look down 
under the eaves and see the green of 
grass. He stopped suddenly in his sur- 
vey and listened. There were voices, 
and those voices were of the two men 
who had captured him. Hastily he 
made his way back down the ladder 
to the cellar, and was lying on the bed 
when the door opened and they came 
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in. One carried a pie, the other two 
bottles of beer, which they placed on 
the table. The faces of both men were 
covered, as on the night previous. 

“Hullo,” said one, and Frank rec- 
ognized the man called Tom. ‘How 
are you feeling now?” 

“T’m all right,” said the actor. 

“IT hope you remain so,” replied the 
other unpleasantly. “Here’s some grub 
for you.” 

He put the packages on the table, 
threw a cursory glance round the room, 
then brought his eyes back to Alwin. 

“Found your way to the wash house, 
have you?” he said. ‘Now let me tell 
you, young fellow”’—his voice took a 
more serious and more menacing strain 
—‘“you’re in a pretty tight fix, and if 
you get out of this without an obit- 
uary notice you'll be lucky. If every 
man had his due, you would have been 
dead. And if Rosie—if a friend of 
mine hadn’t had a fool idea a 

“IT won't trouble to tell you that you 
have committed a very serious crime,” 
interrupted Frank. 

“Don’t,” said the other briefly. “It 
isn’t necessary. What ought to get you 
thinking is the possibility of a more se- 
rious crime being committed. See here, 
Mr. Alwin,” said the man, speaking 
earnestly, “you have a pull with 
Smith; why don’t you persuade him 
to let up on The Golden Hades busi- 
ness? He’s still alive sg 

“What do you mean?” asked Frank. 
“You haven’t dared x 

“Aw! Dared!” said the man in con- 
tempt. “Listen. We’re nearly through 
and if Ro—if one of the gang hadn’t 
blundered, nobody would have @been 
hurt. Smith knows a lot, and he’s go- 
ing to make trouble for us if he starts 
poking his nose into the treasury de- 
partment. Suppose you write to him 
and tell him you'll explain everything 
when you see him, that you’re well 
and happy, and ask him to let up on 
us until you see him? It isn’t the bills 
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we want, believe me; he hasn’t those 
any more! We just won’t have him 
carry his investigations any further. 
Now, Mr. Alwin, you’re a sensible man. 
Will you write to him?” 

Frank shook his head. “I will not,” 
he said decidedly. “Wilbur Smith can 
look after himself and he can look 
after you, too. If you went after him 
and left him alive, you'll be sorry!” 

The cold eyes above the handker- 
chief mask surveyed Frank in a long, 
dispassionate scrutiny. 

“All right,” said the man. “I never 
killed anybody yet in cold _ blood. 
Maybe you are going to be my first 
experience.” 

Without another word he turned 
away and walked over to the box 
which his companion was examining. 
They exchanged a few words, drop- 
ping their voices, and Frank only heard 
“nine o’clock, after the séance.” 


He made a meal, for he was hungry. 
Waiting until quiet reigned, he again 
mounted the ladder and continued his 
search. If there was any way out, he 
could not find it. He tried the roof, 
using his bar, but the cross pieces which 
supported it were of iron and set too 
closely together to allow him to squeeze 
through, and though he did succeed 
in knocking off a shingle, he saw the 
futility of continuing. 

There was another way of escape— 
the merest possibility, but one which 
he was determined to try. He worked 
then as he had never worked before in 
his life. His head was throbbing and 
every bone was aching when he 
dropped on the bed at seven o'clock 
in sheer exhaustion. 

His chief difficulty was to prevent 
himself falling asleep. He was dozing 
when he heard a tapping above his 
head, and became at once wide awake. 
There was no sound at the door when 
he listened, no suggestion of footsteps 
on the stairs. He hesitated a moment, 
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then, taking off his shoes, he made the 
ascent to the roof, crept through the 
broken door, and lay on the cross beams 
with his ear pressed against the rough 
plaster work of thesceiling of the room 
below. 

Hitherto he had hesitated to disturb 
this, knowing that detection was in- 
evitable if any portion of the ceiling 
fell and if the room below was occu- 
pied, but now his curiosity overcame 
him. With a pencil which he found in 
his pocket he drilled through the soft 
fiber, pulling out little knobs of plaster 
until the hole was big enough to see 
through. 

He glued his eye to the aperture and 
saw nothing but a section of black and 
white tesselated pavement. He en- 
larged the hole, being careful that not 
a single crumb of plaster fell to the 
pavement below. Now and again he 
stopped to listen, but there was no 
sound. He had made a gap in the 
ceiling as large as the palm of his hand 
when a sound of feet on the pavement 
below caused him to pause. Now he 
had an excellent view. He saw a plain 
interior along which Corinthian pillars, 
which he judged to be made of plaster, 
ran in two lines, from one end of the 
building, which was hidden from view 
by a long velvet curtain, to the other, 
where on a pedestal of marble stood 
something hidden under a white cloth. 

As he looked the blue curtain parted 
and two men came in. They were 
clothed from head to foot in long, 
brown robes, their faces and heads hid- 
den under a monk’s cowl. Frank Al 
win looked at them in amazement. 
Their attitude was that of sublime rev- 
erence. Their hands were clasped, 
their heads sunk forward. Slowly they 
moved along the pavement and came to 
within a few feet of the pedestal. The 
first man—by far the taller of the two 
upon his knees as the second 
man passed to the pedestal and with 
an obeisance lifted the cloth. 
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Frank started. As the cloth lifted a 
blaze of light leaped from the altar, 
flooding the figure which was revealed. 
There was no mistaking that golden 
form sitting erect, a trident in his hand. 
It was The Golden Hades! 

Spellbound, Frank watched the two 
men standing in rapt attitudes before 
the idol, and strained his ears to follow 
the weird ritual. He did not recognize 
the voice of the speaker. It was cer- 
tainly neither of the two men who had 
been with him in the cellar. The voice 
was rich, tremulous with emotion, al- 
most ecstatic. 

“Oh, Hades! Great god of the un- 
derworld! Spouse of Prosperine! 
Giver of wealth! Behold thy servants! 
Oh, Mighty Pluto, by whose benefac- 
tion this man, who abases himself be- 
fore you, hath grown to the splendor of 
great possessions, hear him, and be fa- 
vorable to him, since he desires to share 
his wealth with the poor, that thy name 
shall be again established. Oh, Pluto! 
Dread lord of Hell! Give thou thy 
servant the word of thy approval!” 

The taller man lifted his head and 
looked at the idol. Frank could see 
only the back of him; even had he been 
better placed it was doubtful whether 
the face would have been visible, for 
the only light in this strange temple 
were two electric bulbs which burned 
on either side of the altar and the re- 
flected glare from the hidden lights con- 
cealed in the altar itself. 

For a few moments no sound was 
heard, and then there came a voice. It 
was a far-away voice, hollow and un- 
natural, and it seemed to come from 
the figure. 

“Thy gifts are favorable in my sight, 
oh, faithful servant! Thou shalt give 
to my chosen that which thou lovest 
best, and it shall be well with thee, and 
thy name shall be written in the Book 
of Hades in golden letters, and thou 
shalt sit with me as a god in the days 
to come.” 
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The tall figure prostrated himself and 
remained prone for five minutes, then 
he rose, and together the men walked 
slowly down the aisle between the pil- 
lars and passed through the curtain out 


of sight. 
Frank found himself _ breathing 
quickly, the perspiration streaming 


down his unshaven face as he slipped 
noiselessly through the door, down the 
iron ladder into the cellar again. He 
had plenty of time and had recovered 
his breath and was apparently asleep 
when the door opened and he heard a 
familiar voice. 

The men who entered were not those 
who had taken part in that strange 
ceremony; that he would swear. He 
lay perfectly still under a blanket. One 
of the men tiptoed toward him. He 
needed all his self-possession to remain 
quiet, for he had no doubt at all that if 
it suited the purpose of these criminals, 
they would make short work of him. 

He gripped the iron bar which he had 
brought into bed with him, determined 
to make a fight if need be, but they 
seemed satisfied with their scrutiny. 

“You were a long time coming, 
Tom,” said one voice, and the other 
answered under his breath. Frank 
thought he said something about a 
“tube.” 

Presently he heard a creak and a 
grunt, and gathered that they were car- 
rying out the first of the two boxes. 
The door closed behind them and the 
key turned, for they were taking no 
chances. They brought the box through 
a second door into the open and de- 
posited it in the portico of a tiny Greek 
temple of beautiful design, which stood 
in the midst of thickly wooded grounds. 
There was no sign of house or of any 
other human habitation. The men de- 
posited the box, and one of them, tak- 
ing off his handkerchief, wiped his per- 
spiring face. 

“Now what about that guy down 
there?” 
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He jerked his thumb to the side door 
leading from the-portico to the crypt. 

“He’s not much use to us. Even 
Rosie admits that, and he’s a pretty 
dangerous man.” 

They looked at each other in silence. 

“T couldn’t kill a man in cold blood,” 
said the first speaker after a while, “but 
maybe if I gave him a punch or two 
he’d show fight—and then it would be 
easy.” 

The other nodded. 

“Come on,’ said the first man, mak- 
ing for the door. “Let’s get the other 
box up, and then we'll go down and 
settle with him after.” 

With some labor the second box was 
carried to the portico and placed by the 
side of the first. They sat recovering 
their breath for fully ten minutes. The 
night was still and the sky was full of 
stars. The dim shadow of two trees, 
the ghostly shadows of the temple, 
added perhaps an unusual terror to 
the somber task they had set them- 
selves. 

They seemed reluctant to move. 

“Rosie fixed the next batch for the 
Philadelphia depot,” said one, as if to 
make conversation. The other grunted. 

Presently the man called Tom, rose, 
and took something from his pocket— 
something which glistened dully in the 
starlight. 

“Come on,” he said suddenly. 

They made their way downstairs, un- 
locked the door of the crypt, and en- 
tered together. Tom walked straight 
over to the bed, and laid his hand upon 
the blanket. 

“Now, then,” he said, “you’ve got to 
get out of this, you id 

With a jerk he pulled back the 
blanket and disclosed nothing more hu- 
man than a long, irregular ridge of pa- 
pers and books. The man called Sam 
uttered an oath. 

“He’s gone,” he said and raced up- 
stairs. 
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The box under the portico was 
empty. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE RESTAURANT. 


T was a busy day for Peter Correlly, 
—much busier, as it proved, than he 
had expected. When he suggested that 
he had not heard of Professor Cavan 
until the previous day he was, of course, 
exaggerating. What he meant was that 
Professor Cavan had interested him 
yesterday for the first time. Every- 
body knew the little man with the strag- 
gling, cobweb beard, the bald pate, the 
lank gray hair, the big steel-rimmed 
spectacles, and, greatest eccentricity of 
all in one who had turned professor, the 
comfortable bank balance. 

The door had scarcely closed upon 
his visitor when Wilbur Smith, despite 
his abstraction, identified Professor 
Cavan. Yet his forgetfulness was ex- 
cusable, since his mind was running on 
crime and criminals, and it was very 
difficult to associate this brilliant little 
scholar with the mundane affairs of 
crime detection. 

“Cavan? Cavan?” thought Wilbur 
Smith, his eyes cast up to the ceiling. 
“Why, of course; he is the classical 
man—Peter is going to discover all 
about Hades,’ and he chuckled. 

If there was any man in the world 
who might know who Hades was, might 
help to elucidate the mystery which was 
puzzling the cleverest pair in the de- 
partment, it was John Octavius Cavan. 

Both society and the learned profes- 
sions had taken the little man to their 
bosom when he had arrived from the 
old world three years ago. His erudi- 
tion, his eloquence, plus his comfort- 
able fortune, had been his credentials. 
He had been offered a chair in three 
universities and had declined—politely, 
eloquently, but positively. 

He lived in expensive apartments on 
Riverside Drive, with a butler, a kitchen 
man, and a couple of women servants, 
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and his prosperity gave the lie to the 
suggestion that the scholastic profes- 
sion was without profit. Even Peter, 
who was not impressed by most things, 
was taken aback when, in answer to his 
ring, the door of the apartment was 
opened by an impressive butler, a typi- 
cal English servant of stout build and 
polite manner. 

He found the little professor sitting 
behind a big oak table, which was lit- 
tered with papers, books open and books 
closed. When Peter was ushered into 
the room by the butler, the old man 
was writing, his head bent low over 
the table. He looked up, straightened 
himself, picked up Peter’s card, and 
read it again in a near-sighted way, 
then he pushed his spectacles to his 
forehead and leaned forward with a 
smile. 

“Sit down, sit down, Mr. Correlly,” 


he said. “James, put a chair for this 
gentleman. Would you like a cup of 
tea?” 


“Thanks, no,” said Peter. “That is 
a dissipation which I have not ac- 
quired.” 

“What a pity!” said the professor, 
shaking his head, “what a great, great 
pity! It is the most wonderful stimu- 
lant in the world. That will do, James. 
You can go.” 

When the door was closed he looked 
at the card again. 

“Now, Mr. Correlly,” he said, “Iun- 
derstand that you have come to consult 
me on a matter of Greek mythology. 
In fact”—he looked up with a quizzical 
smile—‘‘you want to consult me about 
The Golden Hades,” 

Peter, excellent actor as he was, was 
startled. Nobody outside the office had 
mentioned The Golden Hades, which 
was, as he thought, a secret shared only 
by the heads of the department. The 
professor enjoyed the effect of his 
words, 

“Come, come, Mr. Correlly,” he said, 
“T am not clairvoyant. I only read the 





newspapers very diligently. There was 
some reference to the matter in yester- 
day’s Evening Scream,” said the pro- 
fessor. “Apparently a letter was re- 
ceived by a newspaper editor——” 

“T remember,” said Peter. “Of 
course, Mr. Smith had it.” 

“That’s right,” said the professor, 
“according to the newspapers. Now, 
Mr. Correlly, what can I do for you?” 

“T won’t ask you, professor, to tell 
me who Hades or Pluto was, because 
I’ve enjoyed the dubious advantage of 
a college education, and among the 
fragments of knowledge which I have 
carried away from that institution is a 
bowing acquaintance with classical his- 
tory.” 

The old man inclined his head. “So 
I gather,” he said. 

Peter did not ask him how he had 
gathered the fact, but went on: 

“IT understand, professor, that you 
are acquainted with such of the an- 
cient cults as have survived to, or been 
revived in, this present century.” 

The professor nodded. “I certainly 
have an extensive acquaintance with 
survivals,” he said, “and.it is most ex- 
traordinary how many have come down, 
with their devotees, their priests, and 
their rituals, even to the present day. 
For example,” he said, “in Norway 
there are still Troll worshipers—the 
Troll being a sort of devil who has 
passed into the literary legendary of 
Scandinavia. In Russia we have a 
large number of people who practice 
secret rites to Baba Yaga, another 
mythological creature who I think is 
to be identified with the Greek deity 
Cronus. In England and America there 
are a number of disagreeable people, of 
unpleasant antecedents, who worship 
one or the other members of the Greek 
mythology.” 

“When you say ‘worship,’ what ex- 
actly do you mean?” asked Peter. 

“T mean they worship these beings as 
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reverently as the Parsee worships the 
sun.” 

“And they endow them with super- 
natural qualities?” asked the incredu- 
lous Peter. 

‘Certainly,” replied the professor. 
“Now take the case of your Hades. 
There are two or three groups of Hades 
worshipers. For some reason or other, 
Pluto, which is his other name, has a 
fascination beyond all the other gods.” 

“And are there such peaple here in 
America, in the State of New York?” 

“Absolutely,” said the professor with 
4 twinkle in his eye; “some conscious 
and some unconscious. Do not forget 
that Pluto is the god of wealth,” he 
finished, chuckling. 

“Let me ask you a plain, blunt ques- 
tion, professor,” said Peter. “You're 
well acquainted with the best people in 
New York; do you know any of them 
who are worshipers of Hades? Be- 
fore you reply,” Peter hastily added, 
“let me tell you that for the moment I 
do not ask for their names.” 

“IT would gladly give you them if 
I knew them,” said the professor, “but 
happily, my activities do not lie in the 
direction of the study of eccentric cults. 
I merely know they exist because I 
have heard of them in a round-about 
way ; but where the congregation of the 
faithful is to be found—why, Heaven 
only knows!” 

He rose abruptly and offered his 
hand. 

“Good-by, Mr. Correlly!” he said, 
and Peter, who had had no intention of 
going, found himself being ushered 
from the apartment. 


He dined with Sharpe that night in 
the chief’s favorite restaurant. 

“T was hoping that you’d get Cavan 
to help you,” said the chief. “I’ve been 
talking with an assistant to the district 
attorney all the afternoon. He came 
down to know what The Golden Hades 
was all about, and he’s a pretty wor- 
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ried man. Cavan would have been of 
the greatest assistance, because, as the 
attorney tells me, he is one of the 
shrewdest and cleverest all-round men 
he has ever met.” 

“There wasn’t a chance to make any 
proposition,” said Peter. “I had hardly 
got beyond the pleasant introductions 
before he hustled me out.” 

“It is a pity,” said the chief. 

“Anyway,” Peter went on, “I don’t 
know what we could put up to him that 
would induce him to help. He has 
plenty of money, and as likely as not 
he has told us all he knows.” 

“Have you cleared up the question of 
the fellow who gave the money to the 
property man at the theater?” 

“T’ve cleared up two matters that 
were rather worrying me,” said Peter. 
“Both the property man’s story and 
Fatty’s story are true. The billman 
was billing posters of a new film. It 
was about money, and the advertisers 
had arranged that round the central 
picture should run a border made up 
of treasury bills; that is to say, pictures 
of bills that looked in the distance like 


money. And the billman went out 
from his office without taking the 
border. He had arranged for his son 


to meet him at a station where the 
poster was to be exhibited, and to bring 
along his lunch. 

“The boy came by appointment, and 
told his father that on the way he had 
met a man who had thrust something 
into the bag he was carrying. On ex- 
amining this they found that the some- 
thing was a big bunch of money. The 
billman first thought they were in- 
tended to be pasted up as a border. He 
did paste one border of thousand-dollar 
bills, which we are now engaged in 
soaking off. He took the rest of them 
home, thinking that they were such 
good imitations that they would suit Al- 
win’s property man, whom he had an 
acquaintance with, and who, he knew, 
was always looking for stage money.” 
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“Then Fatty’s story was true?” 


“Perfectly true,” said the other. 
“Evidently the billman’s son was the 
kid that Fatty met when I was chas- 
ing him. And this I will say ”” he 
went on, but stopped, his eyes fixed on 
the door. 

A girl was strolling leisurely to her 
table through the crowded restaurant, 
and in her wake came the preoccupied 
Mr. Bertram. But it was only for the 

irl that Peter had eyes. In evening 
, oe her serene beauty was dazzling. 
Then she turned her head and saw him. 
She bowed, and Peter was on his feet 
instantly. He saw her speak to her fa- 
ther, and George Bertram turned and 
bowed vaguely in their direction. Then 
she passed to the inner restaurant. 

“Sit down, Peter. You're attracting 
attention.” 

It was only then Peter realized that 
he was still standing. 

“That’s Bertram and his daughter, 
isn’t it? I gather that you fixed that 
matter te their satisfaction.” 

3ut Peter was watching the door. 
He was curious to know, for no par- 
ticular reason that he could analyze, 
who were to be the other guests at the 
dinner party. He saw several Johnnies, 
very red of face and in a mighty hurry 
—Johnny had never kept time in his 
life; he saw a woman whom he did not 
know but whom the chief recognized as 
a society leader; and then: 

“Why, look who’s here!” said Peter 
in admiration. 

The last of the party to enter was 
Professor Cavan—a strutting little fig- 
ure in evening dress. His coat thrown 
over an arm and a ttall hat in his hand, 
he passed through the restaurant, con- 
scious that all eyes were on him and 
patently proud of the fact. 

“I wonder if he would help if he 
knew,” said Peter half to himself, but 
speaking aloud. 

“Why don’t you ask him?” said 
Sharpe. 
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“I will one of these days,” replied 
Peter. 

It was Sharpe’s practice to sit long 
over his meal; but it was Peter’s habit 
to miss the dessert because dinner was 
invariably too long. He made his ex- 
cuses to his chief, took his hat from the 
cloakroom, and went out into the street. 

It occurred to him then that this was 
the restaurant from which Frank A\I- 
win had disappeared. Such a kidnap- 
ing would have been impossible at this 
early hour. The sidewalks were filled 
with people, and a policeman stood a 
few yards away, his hands behind him, 
watching the traffic with a proprietorial 
air. A tew yards from the entrance to 
the restaurant a beautiful limousine was 
drawn up, and standing near the hood, 
talking over his shoulder with the 
chauffeur, Peter recognized the profes- 
sor’s butler. He asked the question 
of the doorman and was told that the 
car was Professor Cavan’s. His curi- 
Osity impelled him to a close inspection. 


The. servant recognized him «and 
touched his hat. 
“Good evening, sir,” he — said. 


“You're the gentleman who called at 
the house? The professor is dining.” 

“IT know,” replied Peter. “This is a 
beautiful car.” 

“Yes,” said the man. “It is a 
Henault, one of the best imported cars 
in New York. You should get the pro- 
fessor to let you take atrip in her. She 
is a very smooth-running machine.” 

Peter laughed. “Why, I don’t know 
the professor well enough to beg a joy 
ride from him,” he said, “but it is cer- 
tainly a handsome car.” 

“The interior cost a small fortune to 
fit up,” said the man proudly. 

He opened the door of the limousine 
and stepped in. 

“The light isn’t working. 
fessor snapped a wire with 


The pro- 
his um- 


brella, and we didn’t notice it until we 
came out to-night. 
cushions 


But feel these down 
” 
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“Hi ” 





Peter, with one foot on the step, 
turned. A man came out of the shadow 
with unsteady steps. 

“Hullo, Correlly,” he said boister- 
ously, “dear old boy, how are you?” 

Peter turned. The man was obvi- 
ously intoxicated. It was so unusual 
to be called by his surname—only 
Sharpe ever used it—that he was curi- 
ous to know the man who was taking 
such a liberty. 

“How’s dear old Smith?” said the 
man thickly, and slipped and would 
have fallen, but Peter caught him and 
held him in his arms, his drooping head 
upon the detective’s shoulder. 

“Hold up, inebriate,” said Peter 
sternly, “you’re not allowed to sleep on 
the department.” 

“How’s old Smith?” said the languid 
man. His voice died down to a sleepy 
mumble, but Peter heard all that the 
man said. 

Thus they stood for a few seconds, 
the servant watching the scene with a 
certain amount of amusement. By this 
time the attention of the policeman had 
been called to the encounter, and he 
strolled across. 

“Take this man,” said Peter authori- 
tatively. “I'll give you a hand with 
him as far as the next block.” 

“A lot of fuss over a simple drunk,” 
said the professor’s butler. He was a 
disappointed man. He had expected a 
much more exciting end to the adven- 
ture. 

So had the drunk. “Peter,’’ he was 
saying in the other’s ear, “if you had 
gone into that car you would have had 
a headache—I’m Alwin.” 


’ 


CHAPEER. Viti. 

A FORCED MATCH. 
ETER took his “prisoner” to the 
end of the block, and, dismissing 
the policeman, called a taxicab. He 
pushed the other inside and followed 
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him, and when the taxi was moving, he 
said: 

“Now, Mr. Alwin, perhaps you'll 
tell me what it is all about.” 

Frank Alwin sat back in the taxi and 
laughed almost hysterically. 

“I’m sorry to weep on your shoul- 
der,” he said, “but the fact is, I’ve been 
chased for the greater part of twenty- 
four hours, and if I’m not drunk I am 
at least starving.” 

Peter realized that this was not the 
moment for publicity, and he drove his 
charge to his own apartments and pro- 
duced from a near-by restaurant suffi- 
cient food to satisfy the famished man. 
Frank, lying on Peter Correlly’s bed, 
handed back the last tray with a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“Now I'll tell you the story,” he said. 

For half an hour Peter listened, 
never interrupting, to the amazing nar- 
rative. 

“It sounds like a lie,” he said, “and 
if anybody else told me I shouldn’t have 
believed it. Did you see the faces of 
the men?” 

Frank shook his head. 

“And you have no clew by which you 
could identify them?” 

“None, except—just as I was getting 
over the wall, one of the men made a 
grab at me and I hit at him with my 
bar. It just missed his head and caught 
his hand. I imagine it smashed his 
thumb, by something I heard him say.” 

He looked at Peter oddly. 

“Out with it,” said Peter. “You've 
something on your mind—something 
you haven’t told me. What did you 
mean when you told me I should get a 
headache if I went into Cavan’s car?” 

The unshaven man on the bed shut 
lis eyes. 

“Good night,” he said, and was al- 
most instantly asleep. 


Chief Sharpe had finished his dinner 
and had already called for his bill when 
Peter reappeared, laden with news. 
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“Nothing short of an electric battery 
would have kept that fellow awake,” 
said the disgusted detective. “Now 
just listen, chief, and I’ll tell you the 
only fairy story that I’ve ever believed 
in.” 

He narrated, with his own irrepres- 
sible commentaries, the story as he had 
heard it. Sharpe was nonplused. 

“Tt is certainly like something out of 
a play. You don’t think he dreamed 
it?” 

Peter shook his head. “He’s not that 
kind of fellow—he’s human. Besides, 
he spent two or three years in the se- 
cret service during the war.” 

“T forgot that,” said Sharpe. “Now 
that you recall the fact, I remember 
that they spoke very highly of him. 
Well, The Golden Hades should be 
tracked down, with three men like you 
and Alwin and Wilbur Smith on the 
trail. Here comes your dinner party.” 

“Not mine,” said Peter, interested 
nevertheless, as Professor Cavan and 
Bertram, the banker, came from the 
inner room. 

The professor was in excellent spir- 
its, and if George Bertram was gloomy 
it was a gloom consistent with his gen- 
eral attitude toward life. 

“Where is the girl?’ asked Sharpe. 

Peter was asking the same question 
himself, and the party waited at the 
main door of the restaurant some three 
minutes before she appeared. Peter 
made a little noise in his throat. 

“Hullo!” he said, half to himself. 

If José Bertram had not been crying, 
then he had no knowledge of women. 
Her eyes were red, there was dejection 
in her gait, a certain listlessness which 
told of her distress. The party passed 
out together, and Peter, leaving his 
chief without an apology, walked into 
the inner room and interviewed the 
head waiter. 

“What’s the 
asked. 

“With the young lady?” the little 


trouble, Luigi?” he 


Italian asked, smiling. “Some love af- 
fair. It was with her father she quar- 
reled—only slightly, and then she left 
the table and did not come back. It 
did not matter much,” said the little 
Italian philosophically, “the dessert was 
not the happiest effort of our chef.” 

This was all the information Peter 
could get, and by the time he returned 
Sharpe had disappeared. He remem- 
bered his engagement with the girl and 
determined to keep it the next morn- 
ing... 

That a girl should weep at dinner, 
especially an emotional girl and one who 
had already demonstrated her electric 
temperament, was not amazing, not 
even a matter for regret, unless she 
happened to be to you a shade different 
from all other girls. It was just that 
with Peter, who, being neither impres- 
sionable nor ardent, could not be af- 
fected as other men were affected. 

José Bertram did not impress him as 
she would impress others. To say that 
Peter had fallen in love with her at 
first sight is hardly to state a fact. It 
is true that the sight of the girl, whom 
he had seen only once before, and then 
in circumstances which did not arouse 
his passionate admiration, was sufficient 
to bring him to his feet, and that all the 
time he was speaking to Sharpe one- 
half of his mind was running after her. 
But that was not love; that was just 
extraordinary interest. 

Nor did Peter groan within himself 
because she was above his station or 
because her father was very wealthy, 
and therefore she was inaccessible. In 
fact, he did not regard her as being 
above his station. He did not look 
upon her father’s wealth as anything 
more remarkable than if he were pos- 
sessed of any other eccentricity such as 
a weakness for yellow waistcoats or a 
fondness for cayiar. - 

The Bertrams had three houses— 
one in New York proper, which was 
seldom used; one on Long Island, and 
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an estate in New Jersey. It was to 
the latter house that Peter made his 
way on the following morning, having 
discovered that the family was in resi- 
dence at Holywood. 

George Bertram’s family consisted 
of himself and his daughter, and it is 
true to say that the household was in 
reality two households, since the girl, 
though on excellent and affectionate 
terms with her father, had a suite which 
occupied one wing of the building, 
while her father lived practically alone 
in the other. 

As his car hummed up the long tree- 
shaded drive, Peter found himself won- 
dering how far he could revive the un- 
pleasant memories of her detention on 
a serious charge. He was anxious to 
know the cause of her weeping, but 
doubted his ability to bring the conver- 
sation to that incident. 

A liveried servant took his card. 

“Miss Bertram is expecting you, I 
think, sir,” said the man, “and told 
me to show you into the drawing-room. 
Will you come this way?” 

Peter was not a little astonished but 
followed in the man’s wake. 

“A gentleman to see you, miss,” an- 
nounced the servant, and the girl came 
forward and stopped dead at the sight 
of Peter. On her face was such a mix- 
ture of consternation and surprise—yes, 
and even fear—that Peter permitted 
himself to smile. 

“You weren't expecting me, I think ?” 
he said. 

“[—-I|——-” began the girl in confu- 
sion, “No, 
want anything particular?’ she asked 
suddenly, 

Peter saw .it was his turn to be con- 
cerned, that in the brief time the saluta- 
tions had taken, the girl had gone 
deathly white. She sat down, too, in 
the nearest chair so suddenly that Cor- 
relly, who had seen these symptoms be- 
fore in less highly placed circles, was 
filled with a sense of dismay. She re- 


[I was expecting—do you 
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covered herself instantly and rose with 
a little smile. 

“T asked you to come, didn’t I?” she 
said. “I’m so sorry I’m such a fool, 
but I’ve had a bad headache all morn- 
ing. Won’t you sit down?” 

Peter found a chair and seated him- 
self, feeling mighty uncomfortable. 
There was an unexpected hostility in 
her tone, and her face had suddenly 
become a mask from which all expres- 
sion had vanished. She was holding 
herself in consciously and for a pur- 
What that purpose was, the de- 
tective could not even guess. He de- 
cided to make the interview as short 
as possible; but he would not have been 
Peter Correlly if he had not proceeded 
in his characteristically direct way. 

“You’re mighty scared about some 
thing, Miss Bertram,” he began. 

“Indeed, I’m not,” she said rather 
stiffly, sitting a little more erect. “What 
should I be scared about? Do you im- 
agine that I’m afraid of your arresting 
me or something of that sort?” 

“You’re scared about something,” 
said Peter again, speaking slowly, “and 
it’s a pretty big something, too.” 

He pursed his lips and looked at her 
with solemn eyes. She met the glance 
bravely for a moment, then her glance 
fell. 

“Really, Mr. Correlly—that is your 
name, isn’t it?—I do not see why you 
should worry your head about matters 
which do not in the slightest concern 
you. I am very glad you called, of 
course, because I invited you, but it is 
rather embarrassing to me that you 
should be so—so- ’ she hesitated for 
a word, then added: “intimate.” 

“You’re scared worse than anybody 
I ever knew,” said Peter, “and I’d just 
give my right hand if I could help you 
get rid of that feeling, that panicky fear 
which, I know, is sitting on you at this 
very moment.” 

She looked up sharply, alarm in her 
eyes. <A little frown gathered on her 


pose. 
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forehead, and for the first time a touch 
of color tinged her cheeks. 

“You'd give your—your right hand,” 
she stammered, “to help me? How ab- 
surd !” 

But her “how absurd!” was _half- 
hearted. He thought he detected a plea 
in her voice. 

“Of course I am not in trouble. How 
could you help me?” 

She looked through the window. 

“IT am expecting somebody very 
soon,” she said. “I hope you will not 
think I am inhospitable if I cut this in- 
terview short.” 

He rose and crossed to her. “Miss 
Bertram,” he said quietly, “I came here 
to-day with no other idea than just to 
renew your acquaintance under more 
pleasant circumstances, and maybe to 
ask you a few questions. I don’t know 
you. I have seen you only for five 
minutes in my life, and I have no right 
at all, not even the right of a friend, to 
interfere in your private affairs. I 
have no authority to question you or to 
urge my confidence upon you, but I 
want to say just this, that there isn’t 
any kind of difficulty you may be in 
that I wouldn’t and couldn’t help you 
with.” 

She rose quickly and walked past him 
to the window, turning her back to him. 

“Go away now, please,” she said in 
a low voice, and shook a little. “I—TI 
think you are kind, but unfortunately 
you cannot help me. Good-by!” 

Peter hesitated a moment, then 
picked up his hat and walked to the 
door, and his hand was on the handle 
when she called him. She was holding 
out her hand and he hastened to take 
it. 

“Good-by,” she said. “Perhaps when 
I am in really serious trouble I will ask 
you to——” she stopped and shrugged 
“What is the use?” she 
cried passionately. “My trouble is 
nothing—nothing! Besides, what does 
it matter, Mr. Correlly?” she went on. 


her shoulders. 


He felt something of the strain, of 
the tension under which she was speak- 
ing. 

“What does it matter! I suppose I 
shall have to marry sooner or later, and 
one man is as good or as bad as an- 
other—you know enough of men, Mr. 
Correlly, to know that.” 

Peter nodded. 

“So you’re going to be married? 
That explains it then. Would it be an 
impertinence on my part if I asked who 
is the fortunate man?” 

She looked at him and her lips curled. 

“The chosen of the gods,” she said 
bitterly. 

Peter drew a long breath. ‘The 
Golden Hades?” he suggested, and she 
started back as if he had struck her, 
and again the pallor left her face. 

“Good Heavens!” she whispered. 
“Do you know that? Do you know 
that ?” 

Without another word she brushed 
past him out of the room, and he waited 
until he heard the thud of a closing 
door, then he, too, went out. 

The car swept down the drive and 
passed a man who was walking up. It 
was Professor Cavan’s butler. 

“Good lord!” thought Peter, with a 
sudden spasm of dismay. “She’s never 
going to marry that old runt!” 

“T hit his thumb,” said a cell in his 
brain and Peter half rose to check the 
driver but sat back again. 

For quickly as he had passed the pro- 
fessor’s butler, he had observed the 
bandaged hand. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TRACKING “ROSIE.” 
HREE men sat in a private ward of 
a Brooklyn hospital and compared 
notes. 

“Look here,’ said Wilbur Smith, 
shaking his bandaged head, ‘‘we’ve got 
to keep you hidden, Frank.” 

Frank Alwin laughed. 
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“There’s no sense in laughing,” said 
Wilbur Smith seriously. “The gang 
isn’t on to you, or you wouldn't he 
walking around a live man. You knew 
a great deal too much. Jt is probable 
they imagine you know more than you 
do.” He turned to the other. “Well, 
Peter, did you see Mendelsheim’s 
books ?” 

Peter nodded. “The story is clear- 
ing up,” he said, “but the devil of it is 
that the more I go into the matter, the 
more Miss Bertram is implicated. You 
remember the Higgins Tenement Mur- 
der, when the wife of Laste, the gam- 
bler, was shot?” 

They nodded. 

“You remember that Laste said his 
wife had found these thousand-doliar 
bills in a bock which was bought. by 
Mrs. Laste at Mendelsheim’s stores on 
the afternoon of the night the store was 
burgled. She was a great book reader, 
was Mrs. Laste, and she got this par- 
ticular issue at bargain raies because 
it had had ink spilled on the cover, That 
is why the manager of Mendelsheim’s 


> 


remembers the sale so well. It also 
helped me to trace the book back to 
where the ink was spilled. You re- 


member my telling you that that store- 
keeper fellow, Rayburn, was in the 
habit of sending up all the latest novels 


to Miss Bertram, who chose what she 
wanted and sent the rest back? Well, 
the book which Mrs. Laste had was 


one of these. I have no doubt in my 
mind that it was in the cover of this 
book that the thousand-dollar bills were 
hidden. It is likely that-she found a 
much larger sum than she told her hus- 
band, knowing that he would gamble 
away every cent.” 

“What do you suggest?” asked Wil- 
bur Smith bluntly, “that Miss Bertram 
put the money between the leaves of 
this book and sent them back to the 
store?” 

“T have no theory,” said Peter. “I’m 
telling you the facts.” 

sD ps 
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He was a little irritable, which was 
unusual in him, and was duly noted by 
the observant \Wiilbur. 

“All I know these two events 
occurred within twenty-four hours— 
the return of the books purchased by 
Mrs. Laste, the burglary at the book 
store, and less than twelve hours after- 
ward the shooting of Mrs. Laste.” 

“Two things we have to find,” said 
Wilbur Smith after consideration. 
“The first is the temple in the garden, 
and the second is the mysterious indi- 
vidual who is called Rosie.” 

“Rosie I’m trying to locate,” said 
Alwin. “When I was in Washington 
during the war I was brought into touch 
with Lazarus Manton, who, in spite of 
his foolish name, is a police captain or 
superintendent—I don’t know what 
they call them—at Scotland Yard, in 
London. I have cabled him, because I 
have an idea that Rosie is English.” 

“It’s too bad, Frank, you were in too 
much of a daze to remember where that 
temple is,” said Wilbur Smith. “But 
the obvious thing to do is to watch the 
Pennsylvania Station. The words 
which Alwin heard when he was sitting 
tight in the box must have a special sig- 
You're doing this, of course, 


is that 


nificance. 
Peter?” 

Peter nodded. 

“Watching the Pennsylvania Station 
is a mighty big proposition,” he said, 
“and, although I’ve two men on the job, 
I shouldn’t feel very confident if I had 
a squad.” 

“Where have 
asked Smith. 

“In the waiting rooms,” replied Pe- 
ter. “Locating the next demonstration 
of The Golden Hades at the Pennsyl- 
vania Station is about as explicit and 
as useful as locating it in Greater New 
York. I’d give a couple of hours to the 
work in the busy time of the afternoon, 
but what are we looking for? Alwin 
cannot help us to recognize the men, 
and as we don’t know exactly what 


you posted them?” 
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they’re going to do or what particular 
act we’ve to frustrate, why, the task is 
hopeless.” 

Nevertheless, it was the Pennsyl- 

vania Station which produced the most 
important clew in this most intri- 
cate and difficult case. Peter himself 
was on watch the following afternoon, 
sitting hunched up on a bench in such 
a position that he could look over and 
see the people who came in a never- 
ending stream from the arcade. It was 
such a stream of humanity as ordinarily 
interested him more than anything else. 
He checked them up—the alert man, 
the tired men, the old men, women, and 
children; some came at their leisure; 
there were units in frantic haste. There 
were women with parcels and women 
without parcels—at such an hour the 
Pennsylvania Station was a microcosm 
of the great city. 

It was his seventh sense which di- 
rected his attention to a middle-aged 
man carrying a collection of parcels un- 
der his arm. The man came wearily to 
a vacant seat and flopped down, plac- 
ing his packages by his side. Peter 
marked him for no especial reason, 
then turned his eyes again to the stairs. 
When he looked at the man again he 
saw that somebody was sitting by his 
side and that it was a-man. He sat 
only for a minute, then rose and 
strolled away. It was only a back view, 
but it was a back which was familiar to 
Peter, though for the moment he could 
not identify it. The man with the par- 
cels looked at his watch, then threw a 
helpless glance around, and rose unde- 
cidedly. 

Peter watched him as he moved to- 
ward one of the many exits, which 
would take him eventually to his train. 
He watched him idly, having no par- 
ticular interest that he could under- 
stand or analyze, and was not even 
stirred from his apathy when the man 
was intercepted near the exit by a girl. 
They spoke together for a little while, 
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and it appeared from the man’s atti- 
tude that the girl was a stranger. 

Presently the man carried his parcels 
to a vacant seat, and, laying them down 
proceeded to count them, the girl 
watching the process. Then he de- 
tached one, and with a smile handed it 
to her—and Peter still saw nothing ex- 
traordinary in the circumstance. 

“He has been shopping and has taken 
the wrong parcel from the store,” he 
thought. “Lucky girl to recover your 
property before it was too late.” 

They parted, the man lifting his hat 
and passing through the exit, the girl 
turning and walking with quick steps 
up the stairway. She was halfway up 
before Peter decided to follow her. He 
did not know why he came to such a de- 
cision—probably the seventh sense 
again. He lost sight of her, and was on 
Seventh Avenue before he picked her 
up, walking rapidly away from the de- 
pot, looking neither to the left nor to 
the right. He was hesitating whether 
to follow her further, when a limousine 
swung out of the center of the street 
and drew up just in front of her. She 
opened the door and stepped in, and 
the machine sped on. 

It was at that moment that Peter had 
an inspiration. His qualities as a 
sprinter were proverbial, and he had 
leaped on to the footboard of the car 
before it had gone half a dozen yards. 

“Sorry to trouble you,” he said 
coolly, “but I is 

He stopped dead. 
Sertram. 

She held a little parcel on her lap, 
a parcel from which she had ripped the 
cover as she entered the car, and under 
her hands was a great package of bills. 

Without another word Peter opened 
the door of the limousine and stepped 
in. He took the bills from her unresist- 
ing hands and turned the top one over. 
It bore the glittering stamp of The 
Golden Hades. 

No word was spoken for the rest of 
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the journey. Peter seemed deprived of 
speech. The girl sat, her hands clasped 
before her, staring steadily at the back 
of the chauffeur’s head. Only when 
the car was pulled up b¥ a traffic police- 
man at Times Square did she make a 
move, giving some instructions to the 
chauffeur through the speaking tube. 
The car changed its direction, running 
up Fifth Avenue, till she tapped at the 
window. She had thrust the money 
into one of the deep pockets in the side 
of the car, and apparently she was no 
longer interested in its fate. 

“Let us walk in the park,” she said, 
and they paced along, still in silence. 

Peter hardly knew where to begin. 
The girl was evidently in as great a 
dilemma. 

“Mr. Correlly,” she said at last, “how 
much do you know?” 

“About The Golden Hades?” he an- 
swered. “I know a lot, Miss Bertram, 
but I am hoping that you will tell me 
more.” 

She shut her lips tightly, as though 
she was afraid that she might involun- 
tarily disclose the heart-aching secret 


’ 


which was hers. 
” she said. 


“T can tell you nothing, 
“What is there to be told? This money 
is mine. It is not an offense to carry 
money, even in New York.” 

“It is an offense to carry money 
which bears that stamp,” said Peter 
sternly. “It is an offense to be asso- 
ciated with a sign which itself is asso- 
ciated with a ruthless murder.” 

She looked at him in horror. 

“Murder!” she faltered. “Murder! 
Oh, not murder!” 

“Murder and worse,” he said. “It 
was at the back of the Higgins murder. 
It was behind the kidnaping of Mr. Al- 
win—— 

“But I don’t understand,” she said, 
bewildered. “I knew it was a folly. 
[I knew that the thing is wrong—all 
wrong; but not murder? Oh, tell me 
there is no murder!” 
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Her agitation was painful to watch. 
She stood there, a pathetic little figure, 
a look of unutterable sorrow in her 
eyes, wringing her hands in an agony 
of despair. He laid his hand upon her 
arm, and at his touch she shrank back. 

“Miss Bertram,” he said, “why don’t 
you let me help you? I want to help 
you more than I ever wanted to help 
any human being in this world. I am 
speaking to you as your own brother 
might speak to you. Won't you trust 
me?” 

She shook her head. 
you can’t,” she almost wailed. 


“You can’t— 
“Tt isn’t 


I, it isn’t I that wants help.” 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“T can’t tell you,” she said. “I wish 
I could, but I can’t tell you. It is hor- 


rible, horrible!” 

He took her unresisting arm in his, 
and drew her by unfrequented roads 
from the curious eyes which were ob- 
serving her. 

“Tell me this,” he said at last. “How 
long have you known about The Golden 
Hades? 

“Two days.” 

The detective nodded. 

“Tt was at your little dinner party 

She looked at him quickly. 

“Answer me, please. Was it at the 
dinner party?” 

“T didn’t know, but I had an idea, 
and that night I found out for certain.” 

“Was that when you discovered that 
you were—going to be married?” He 
hesitated before he asked the question. 

She nodded, and it seemed as though 
the question of her marriage had faded 
into insignificance beside some graver 


” 


EE 


issue. 

“T am going back now,” she said sud- 
denly. ‘Please do not come with me. 
I believe we are watched.” 

She shook hands with him, and was 
turning to go, when she said: 

“Tf I want you, Mr. Correlly, I will 
I have your number. It is 
She smiled. “You re- 


telephone. 
on the card.” 
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member the card you asked me to 
return ?” 

Without another word she went, and 
Peter followed her at a leisurely pace. 
He came out on to Fifth Avenue in 
time to see the back of the car disap- 
pearing, and made his way back to his 
office. 

There was a letter on his table wait- 
ing for him, but he did not trouble to 
open it. He leaned back in his chair, 
elevating his feet to the desk, and 
thought and thought, and the more he 
thought the more puzzled he became, 
till at last he realized that he was de- 
parting from his practice and was 
building a theory, and he hated theories. 

He stretched out his hand, and, tak- 
ing up the letter, opened it. It was a 
brief note from Alwin. He had never 
seen Alwin’s writing before, or he 
would have opened it sooner. It ran: 

Dear Corretty: Just reccived this cable- 
gram in reply to mine. What do you think 
of it? Sincerely, FRANK ALWYN. 

He unfolded the cable form, and 
read: 

The only Rosie we know is John Cav- 
anagh, commonly called Rosie Cavanagh, 
who was released from jail four years ago, 
after serving ten years in Portland for 
fraud, carried out through the medium of 
spiritualism. He is a well-educated man, age 
about sixty-five; very short; has encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of Greek mythology. Think 
he is in Spain, but am inquiring. 

Peter looked from the cablegram to 
the ceiling and from the ceiling to the 
cablegram, and a slow smile dawned 
on his face. 

CHAPTER X. 

A USEFUL MAN. 
PROFESSOR CAVAN was cleaning 
six apostle spoons. He was in his 
shirt sleeves, which were pulled up to 
expose his skinny arms. A big white 
apron was tied about his waist, and he 
was reciting to himself in a _ reedy 
whine. His good-looking English but- 
ler sat on the edge of the table, pulling 


at a large cigar. His kitchen man, who 
was smoking a rank pipe, was busy at 
the table repairing a rubber stamp. 

“Rosie,” said the butler, “if you don’t 
stop that infernal row I'll give you a 
crack on the head.” 

“Let him sing,” said the other, “let 
him dance; let him do anything but 
talk.” 

The professor smiled. “You boys 
would be in trouble. if I couldn’t talk,” 
he said. “I doubt if there’s any man 
in this city who has my line of conver- 
sation.” 

“And ain’t they proud of it?” 
growled the butler through his cigar. 
“Rosie, you’ve a pretty good opinion 
of yourself and your oratory. If you 
were as clever as you think you are, 
you would never have seen the inside 
of an English jug.” 

“If I’d never seen the inside of an 
English jug,” said Cavan, or Cavanagh, 
“T should never have met you, my lad. 
If we hadn’t sat together on the same 
bench, sewing mail bags for the honor 
and glory of the King of England, you 
would have been breaking safes at a 
hundred pounds a time, and _ been 
pinched twice out of every three times.” 

“It is very likely,” said the butler 
carelessly. “What would Sam _ have 
been doing?” 

Sam at the table looked up. “I 
should have been faking old masters 
and. selling them,” he said. “It is a 
nice, quiet way of earning a living, and 
I wish I’d never seen any other.” 

“You've a lot to growl about. How 
often have I told you that if you want 
to make big money you must take big 
risks ?” 

“Not the kind of risks you’d take, 


Tommy,” said the other, and he shiv- 
ered. “I'll never forget that woman 
Laste.”’ 


A frown gathered on the butler’s 
face. 

“Tt was her own fault,” he said. “If 
she had pulled off my handkerchief 
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she’d have recognized me. 
or her. What do you say, Rosie 

The professor viewed a glittering 
spoon critically. “Well,” he said, with 
some caution, “I’m such an old gentle- 
man that really it doesn’t matter to me 
what happens. I’d as soon go to the 
electric chair—a novel and a scientific 
method of dispatch which is wholly 
painless, according to such information 
as I can secure—as I’d spend the rest 
of my life in an American jail. If I 
may say so, Tom,” he said apologeti- 
cally, “you’re precipitate.” 

“The whole thing was your fault,” 
interrupted the butler violently. “Didn’t 
you tell that fool banker to hide his 
money, and the gods would take it and 
give it to the poor?” 

Rosie nodded. 

“T didn’t tell him to put it between 
the leaves of his daughter’s books,” he 
protested. ‘I didn’t know that she was 
sending the books back to the store, 
did I? You should have let it go. 
There was plenty more coming.” 

“We've all muddled it a bit,” said the 
man at the table gloomily. “It wasn’t 
Rosie’s idea that the money should be 
shot in the air from a bow—it was 
yours, Tom.” 

“It was my idea that you should be 
there to get it,” said the other grimly. 

“I'd have been there if I’d known 
where it was falling,” said the other, 
calmly resuming his occupation, “and I 
was on to the man as soon as I saw him 
running.” 

The professor chuckled. “A very 
good joke,” he said, “dee-lightful! A 
person who trafficked in counterfeit 
bills. Very reprehensible !” 

He put down the spoon suddenly and 
looked up at the butler, twisting his 
head like an inquisitive hen. 

“Do you know that I nearly got into 
very serious trouble? I only discov- 
ered it the other day.” 

“What was that?” asked the butler, 
stifling a yawn. 
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“Miss Bertram asked me to change 
a thousand-dollar note, and I changed 
it, giving her——” 

“Not the phony money?” said the 
man on the table sharply. “You old 
fool, you didn’t do that?” 

“Quite an accident, my dear boy,” 
said the professor airily, resuming the 
polishing of his spoons, “I explained 
it away satisfactorily.” 

The man at the table rose. 

“What you guys have got to under- 
stand,” he said, ‘“‘and what doesn’t seem 
to have penetrated the bone under your 
hair, is that there’s a time to finish 
everything and clear out. I’ve seen 
some of the best men at the game 
caught by going after a little too much.” 

Tom Scatwell looked at the other 
through narrowed eyelids. “I haven't 
got what I want,” he said quietly, “and 
there’s no backing out till I get it. 
We've money—ves. It cost a devil of 
a lot to get it, but the money was worth 
spending. We've sunk thousands in 
financing Rosie and setting ‘him up in 
his position as a society man—that 
limousine cost five thousand and the 
furniture in the apartment cost twelve 
—but that’s beside the point. We have 
the money, but there’s a bigger thing 
still, The old man is getting nervous 
—isn’t he, Rosie?” 

The professor nodded. “Skeptical is 
a better word,” he said sadly. ‘‘He is 
uneasy and worried. He asked me last 
night if the gods did not interest them- 
selves in anything except the spending 
of money. That was bad.” 

“Some day he'll open his mouth and 
blow gaff,’ said Tom Scatwell, 
“and then it'll be good-by for all of us. 
We must shut his mouth unless we all 
want to go to the chair. Oh, you 
needn’t look like that,” he went on. 
“We’re all in it.” 

“My dear Thomas,” said the pro- 
fessor, “I am not in it, if you are re- 
ferring to the crime of willful murder. 
Violence is contrary to my principles 
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and methods. Any dick will tell you 
that I have never given the slightest 
trouble to any representative of the 
law; that I have not so much as hurt 
a child in the pursuit of any graft which 
attracted me. I am a faker,” he said 
with modest pride. “I admit it. I 
make money out of the occult, becatise 
the technicalities of the occult are at 
my finger tips.. I had not the slight- 
est idea two years ago when George 
Bertram and I discussed the possibili- 
ties of the old gods exercising influence 
upon the modern world, that it would 
turn out as big a thing as it has.” 

“Ts he mad?” 

It was the man at the table who 
asked, and the professor stroked his 
chin. “I don’t think so,” he said. “He 
is just impressionable—out of business 
hours.” 

Tom Scatwell laughed quietly. ‘Is 
a man who works a system at Monte 
Carlo mad?” he asked. “Are people 
who believe in ‘hunches’ mad? Are fel- 
lows who won't sit thirteen at table, 
who refuse to go under ladders, are 
they mad? Maybe it is madness of a 
kind. No, he is not mad, but he’s got 
his soft side. With most men the soft 
side runs to women. Look at the hun- 
dreds of well-conducted, nice-looking, 
clean-talking business men who come 
into town every day, who discuss re- 
ligion and art and all that stuff as sanely 
as Rosie would. And then get some 
woman or other to tell you the truth 
about them. And you'll think they’re 
madder than Bertram. I know a man 
in this city’—he paused and shook his 
head regretfully—“if I wasn’t in a 
hurry I’d make him pay for my knowl- 
edge—a _ respectable half millionaire, 
with a wife and family, who is stark, 
raving mad over a flat-footed mani- 
curist. with a face as ugly as sin.” 

There was a ring at the bell, and the 
man at the table rose, slipped on his 
brass-buttoned jacket, and went out. 
He came back in a few minutes. 





“The superintendent’s brought the 
glazier,” he said, and as Rosie began to 
slip off-his apron in a hurry, he con- 
tinued: “Don’t worry—he’s a dago and 
doesn’t count.” 

“How did those windows get broken, 
Rosie?” asked Scatwell. 

It was evident that he was the real 
boss of the household. 

“Boys!” said Rosie briefly, “three in 
one afternoon—it is disgraceful. And 
yet they say that New York is the best- 
policed city in the world.” 

“Tt took a pretty hefty boy to reach 
a third-story window,” growled Scat- 
well. “I suppose the young devils used 
sling shots.” 

“It was an extraordinary occur- 
rence,’ said Rosie. “I was sitting at 
my table reading, for the third time, 
that delightful volume of Gibbon’s— 
you should read it, Tom—the style is 
limpid, the construction faultless— 
when crash! went the window. I im- 
mediately leaped to my feet P 

“Oh, be short!” snarled Tom. ‘“No- 
body expects that you would leap to 
your head! Did you see the boys that 
did it?” 

“T did not,” said Rosie, his dignity 
offended. 

Scatwell slipped from the table and 
walked into the big sitting room. A 
lean, dark-skinned man, with a mop of 
black hair and a chin which apparently 
had not felt a razor for a week, was 
working at the broken window. 

Scatwell was not easily shocked but 
he could only look at the man in speech- 
less amazement, so extraordinary was 
his resemblance to the man, who, above 
all, he regarded as his most dangerous 
enemy. 

Presently he spoke. “Hullo, Joe,” he 
said. “How long are you going to be?” 

The man grinned and shook his head. 
Fumbling in his blouse, he produced a 
stained and soiled card and handed it 
to the other. Scatwell read: “This 
man does not speak English.” 
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“Ttalian, eh? 
language. 

He lay hidden for four long years in 
Naples, and had not wasted his time. 

“Yes, signor,” replied the man in- 
stantly. “I have only been in the 
United States for a month. I came 
straight from Stressa to my brother, 
who has good work here. It is beauti- 
ful to hear my language spoken again. 
My brother mostly speaks American, 
and all his friends are the same.” 

“You would like to make plenty of 
money ?” asked Scatwell. 

The idea that had come to him was 
little short of an inspiration. 

“Yes, signor, I would like to make 
very big money and go back to my own 
home at Stressa,” said the man. “My 
wife has not come to this place, and I 
promised her I would go back to her 
in three years. Yes, I would do any- 
thing for money if it were honest, sig- 
nor. You understand that I come of a 
very respectable family.” 

“Have no fear about that,” said Scat- 
well in Italian. ‘But I would like to 
play a joke on a friend, you understand, 
and perhaps you could help me.” 

He left the man at his work and 
walked quickly back to the pantry, 
where his two companions were, and 
shut the door behind him. 

“Have you seen the dago? 
had a good look at him?” 
eagerly. 

The other was surprised at his ex- 
citement. 

“Yes, I saw him.” 

“Did you notice anything about 
him ?” ™ 

Tom hesitated. “Nothing particular. 
Go and look at him, Rosie.” 

The professor did not trouble to pull 
off his apron, but went out of the room 
and presently came back. 

“Well?” asked Scatwell. 

“Well,” answered Rosie, “I don’t see 
anything remarkable about him. Really 
I don’t, my dear fellow.” 


said Scatwell in that 


Have you 


he asked 
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“Then look at him again, you bat,” 
said Scatwell. ‘Why, the man is al- 
most the double of Correlly.” 

“Correlly? Do you think it is Cor- 
relly: said Rosie in alarm. “Per- 
haps he’s come here disguised.” 

“Don’t be a fool; I merely said he 
was like Correlly.” 

“But what if he is?” asked Sam. 

“He'll be very useful to us, and to 
me in particular,” said Scatwell. ‘‘Sup- 
pose we got him to cut that hair of his, 
and we doll him up? Why, he’d pass 
for Correlly anywhere.” 

Mr. Samuel Featherstone put down 
his rubber stamp and strolled into the 
sitting room to give the smirking work- 
man the once over. He returned full 
of praise for Scatwell’s scheme. 

“T don’t say that this fellow is like 
Correlly,” he said, “because I haven't 
seen Correlly close enough to swear to 
him feature by feature. But’—he 
faced Scatwell squarely—‘what is the 
idea ?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” said the professor. 
“We want to know what’s the idea, 
Tom. We don’t care to risk anything 
new—and we’ve had enough and too 
much of this funny business. I agree 
with Sam that the sooner we skip the 
better for us.” 

“You can skip out if you want to,” 
said Scatwell, “but you don’t skip be- 
fore you've seen this through. I tell 
you that I’m out for the biggest stake 
of all, and I’ve half won.” 

“There will be certain difficulties 
with the girl,” said the professor. “She 
won't accept without hesitation the 
command of the—er—gods.” 

“She'll accept the commands of her 
father,” said Scatwell, “and if I can get 
this wop to work with me, it is as good 
as done. Suppose she knows that her 
father is mixed up in this Golden 
Hades fake, and that we can put him 
in the pen as an accomplice to murder? 
What do you think she’s going to do to 
shut our mouths, eh?” 
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“Where does Correlly come in?” 
asked Sam. 

“You'll find cut all about that,” re- 
plied the other vaguely. ‘The point is, 
will the dago take on the job, and will 
you all stand by me if he does?” 

“What’s the good of asking a ques- 
tion like that?’ snarled Featherstone. 
“We've got to stand by you, haven't 
we? Go and put it up to him.” 

The window repairer expressed his 
doubt—indeed, his suspicion. 

“It may be a joke, signor, but in my 
country it is the sort of joke that would 
put me in the hands of the Carabinieri. 
I do not like those kind of jokes. I 
am a stranger to your country, but I 
know that your police would be very 
sore.” 

“You’re not asked to do anything 
illegal, you poor boob,” said Scatwell. 
“You’ve nothing to do but to dress 
yourself in fine clothes and be seen 
about. If anybody speaks to you, don’t 
answer them. There’s a thousand dol- 
lars for you in this.” 

Still the man shook his head. “I 
don’t like it at all. Perhaps it would 
be better if you got somebody who 
speaks your language,” he said. 

At fifteen hundred dollars, however, 
he wavered, and at two thousand he 
fell. He was quick enough to take up 
the idea once Scatwell had propounded 
the details. He listened and asked in- 
telligent questions, but to the suggestion 
that he should live under the same roof 
as the three, he turned a deaf ear. 

“IT see very well, signor,” he said, 
“that I cannot return to my brother’s 
house, because that would excite com- 
ment, and the people would talk. 
Maybe you could get me a little place 
to sleep, but here I would not stay, nor 
is it wise. Your joke would be no joke 
if I were seen to leave here.” 

“He’s right,” said Rosie, “perfectly 
right. He could have the room that 
we hired for Sam when he was playing 
chauffeur for Wilbur Smith.” 
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Guiseppe Gatti—such was the name 
he gave—was conducted to the lodging, 
and the professor, having secured a 
photograph of Peter which was printed 
in a newspaper in the previous year, 
took the man’s measure with his own 
hand and procured the clothes. Gui- 
seppe insisted upon having his own bar- 
ber, a compatriot whom he could trust, 
and when, at ten o’clock that night, a 
knock came at the door, which Feather- 
stone opened, that worthy nearly col- 
lapsed. 

“Why, why!” he stammered, “Mr. 
Correlly !” 

3ut the newcomer answered in Ital- 
ian, and the dazed Featherstone led the 
visitor to Scatwell’s room. 

“Say, look at him,” he said. 
who is this?” 

Scatwell jumped up, his eyes shin- 
ing. 

“T knew I was right,” he said. “Why, 
that would deceive even Smith him- 
self. Stoop, Guiseppe, so. Hunch your 
shoulders over like this’—he gave an 
imitation—‘‘and when you walk you’ve 
got to drag your feet a little.” 

For two hours they coached him in 
the manners and mannerisms of Peter 
Correlly, and at the end of that time 
Scatwell pronounced him perfect. 

“Suppose anybody speaks to me?” 
asked the man. “What shall I say?” 

“Nobody will speak to you,” said 
Scatwell. “If they do, you must not 
reply. Very soon I will take you to a 
young lady, and then to every ques- 
tion I ask you you shall answer: Yes— 
y-e-s.” 

“Yis,” said the man. 

“A little more practice,” said the ex- 
ultant Scatwell, “and half of Bertram’s 
roll is as good as in my pocket.” 

It was on the next afternoon that 
Peter Correlly came face to face with 
José Bertram. She was her old self, 


“Rosie, 


bright and tantalizing, and she showed 
no trace of the grief which had crushed 
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her on the previous day, and Peter mar- 
veled not a little. 

“How do you do, Mr. Correlly? I 
saw you this morning walking on 
Broadway, but you took no notice of 
me.” 

“On Broadway?” said Peter. “I was 
not on Broadway this morning. In 
fact, I have scarcely left my office since 
last night.” 

He observed that the professor was 
eying him with unusual interest. 

“What is the matter, professor?” 

Peter smiled and put his hand to his 
chin, which was ornamented by a small 
square of sticking plaster. “I cut my- 
self thi smorning,” he said. “Is any- 
thing wrong with it?” 

“No, no, Mr.—l’ve forgotten your 
name already. No, no, Mr. Correlly, 
I was merely looking at you, but think- 
ing of something else, something en- 
tirely different.” 

Peter smiled and turned to the girl. 

“I suppose you’re a very busy man, 
Mr. Correlly,” she said, “not too—not 
too busy, I hope,” and there was a sig- 
nificance in her words—almost an ap- 
peal. 

Peter shook his head. “Not so busy 
that I cannot interest myself in the af- 
fairs of my friends,” he said. “You 
will remember “4 

“I remember,” she said hurriedly. 

She thought he was going to quote 
his telephone number, but in this she 
was wrong. ‘ 

There was nothing more to talk 
about, and it seemed to him that she 
wanted to end the interview, almost as 
though she found the strain of acting a 
part too much for her endurance. But 
the meeting had given her strength, had 
endowed her with just the quality of 
courage she required. 

They left Peter and came to the por- 
tals of the Inter-State Bank. Here she 
stopped. 

“I’m going in to see my father,” she 
said, turning to her companion. “I do 
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hope, professor, that you will add your 
voice to mine. You cannot believe—it 
is impossible that an intelligent man 
like you can believe—such abominable 
things.” 

The little fellow spread out his arms 
in a gesture of helplessness. 

“T can only believe what I know to 
be true, my dear young lady,” he said. 
“There are certain mysteries which are 
hidden from the ordinary human eye, 
which are visible only to those who are 
gifted.” 

“By the gods?’ 

“By the gods,’ 
solemnity. 

She set her lips tightly. 

“Then I take it that you are not go- 
ing to help me cure father of these hal- 
lucinations.” 

“If they were hallucinations, yes,” he 
said, “but, my dear young lady, they 
are not hallucinations. Your dear fa- 
ther is specially favored, I assure you. 
Why, I myself,” he spoke solemnly and 
deliberately, “heard Pluto speak—yea, 
speak in clear, unmistakable language— 
to your father.” 

She looked at him incredulously, and 
he met her gaze unflinchingly. 

“Surely you’re joking,” she said. 
“You have heard an idol—a statue— 
speak ?” 

He inclined his head. 

“When did Pluto learn English 
asked. 

“The gods know all languages,” re- 
plied the professor soberly. 

With a shrug of her pretty shoul- 
ders she turned abruptly away, and the 
professor rode back to his apartments 
with a smile which did not leave his lips 
until he got home. 

He had much to report-and Scatwell 
listened with satisfaction to his sub- 
ordinate’s description of the interview 
with Correlly. 

“You’ve got to be careful, though, 
boys,” said the professor, pulling a 
short pipe from his tail coat pocket and 


’ 


she suggested dryly. 
he repeated in all 


’ 
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lighting it. “If you make Correlly sus- 
picious, and his double is seen too much 
abroad, why, there’ll be some inquiries 
made, and the wop will be pinched. 
Where is he now?” 

“Gone back to his lodging,” said Scat- 
well. “He’s been gone an hour or so.” 

“There’s one thing I want to tell 
you,” said the professor, remembering. 
“Correlly has cut his cheek, level with 
his lips, on the left side, and he wears 
a sinall square of sticking plaster. You 
might put Tony on to that if you see 
him again. And what’s more, he’s 
much too well dressed. That fellow 
Correlly looks more like a_ tramp. 
You’ve got to be careful—a fashion- 
able-looking Correlly will attract atten- 
tion.” 

Scatwell nodded. “Sam, run round 
to that fellow’s lodging and tell him 
he’s not to come out except by night. 
And, say, tell him to put a bit of stick- 
ing plaster on his left cheek. Show 
Sam where, Rosie,” illus- 
trated the exact position, the size and 
the shape of the patch. 

Sam went forth on his errand to 
find Signor Guiseppe Gatti throwing 
dice against himself, wearing on his 
smooth face an expression of unutter- 
able boredom. 
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CHAPTER 


ON FORBIDDEN 


XI. 
GROUND. 


LL day the girl had been nerving 
herself for her supreme effort. 
The afternoon had passed with painful 
slowness. She had tried in vain to 
read the hours away. She heard the 
whir of her father’s auto and his light 
step in the hall, and went up to his 
room. How should she begin it? How 
much should she say? How far was 


he involved in this terrible business? 
She had rehearsed a dozen openings but 
had rejected them all. 

George Bertram had been a good fa- 
In his soft, amiable, vague 


ther to her. 
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way, he had been all that a father 
should be, and she loved him dearly. 
He was a rich man and could afford 
many follies, but this was one he could 
not afford. She wondered if he were 
mad, and the thought made her wince. 
But there were other men who had 
ideas as strange, and they were sane 
enough. She rang the bell and Jenkins, 
her father’s English servant, who had 
been in the family for twenty years, 
came. 

“Shut the door, Jenkins,” she said, 
“T want to ask ycu-something about fa- 
ther.” 

“Yes, miss,” said the man. 

“You know I have never asked ques- 
tions, and it isn’t right that I should, 
about my father’s life. But now, Jen- 
kins, something very serious has hap- 
pened, and I want you to help me all 


you can. What is hidden in the inner 


park?” 

The man shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, miss. I can’t tell you 
that, because I don’t know,” he said. 
“There isn’t any servant in this house 
who has ever put a foot into the inner 
park. When Mr. Bertram bought this 
place nine years ago, the inner park 
was all part of the estate. You could 
walk there; in fact, I’ve walked through 
it a dozen times. But two years ago, 
after we came back from Florida, 
where we had been for the winter, we 
found a high wall had been built right 
across the estate, and that’s how the 
inner park came into existence,” he 
said. “You were at college at the time.” 

The girl nodded. 

“Mr. Bertram had the door put in, 
and since then nobody has ever entered 
the park to my knowledge. I believe 
he had a summerhouse built, or some- 
thing of the sort, miss,” he went on, 
“but I haven’t seen it—or anybody else; 
at least, nobody that I know.” 

“Did father forbid you to go into 
the inner park?” 

The man nodded. 
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“Yes, miss, every servant in the 
house was threatened with dismissal, 
though Mr. Bertram is such a good 
master that he had only to say he didn’t 
wish us to go, for us to have obeyed 
him.” 

“Doesn’t any gardener go there?” 

The man shook his head. 

“No, miss, there’s about one hundred 
and fifty acres of land, and that just 
grows wild.” 

She sat chin on hand. She had 
learned very little that she had not 
known, and went up to change her 
dress for dinner. It was not often that 
they dined together without company. 
Usually the professor, or one of her 
father’s business friends, had been in- 
vited. Of late, however, these latter 
seldom found a place at George Ber- 
tram’s board. 

Mr. Bertram, throughout the meal, 
was preoccupied and nervous. Once he 
caught his daughter’s eye fixed on him 
and dropped his own in confusion, as 
though he had been detected in an act 
of which he was ashamed. There was 
scarcely any conversation, and after 
the meal was finished and he was rising, 
as was his habit, to go to the study for 
the rest of the evening, she stopped 
him. 

“Father, I want to have a little talk 
with you before you go off to-night,” 
she said. 

“With me, my dear?” he said in mild 
surprise. “Is there anything you want? 
I thought your account at the bank 
was 

“It isn’t money,” she said, smiling, 
“or dresses or parties or anything so 
feminine. It’s you, daddy.” 

“Me, my dear?” 

He went very red. There was some- 
thing remarkably childlike in this 
grown man. It was this quality that 
she had so often remarked and which 
so puzzled and distressed her. 

“I want to talk about The Golden 


” 
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Hades,” she said calmly, feeling herself 
mistress of the situation. 

“The—The—Golden Hades!” he 
stammered. ‘My dear, surely that is 
a matter—um—that is a matter which 
is a little beyond your range, darling.” 

“T think it is a matter which is also a 
little beyond your range, darling,” she 
said gently. 

He never got angry with her. The 
worst that could happen happened now. 
He was reduced to that condition of 
mind which lies midway between 
righteous anger and self-pity, and which 
is graphically described as “huff.” He 
was never more than huffy with her, 
but huffy he was now. 

“You are going against my wishes, 
José,” he said, with a bold but unim- 
pressive attempt at sternness. ‘Yes, 
you are really. The other night I 
thought you were so sweet, I really 
thought the gods had spoken to you as 
they have spoken to me.” 

A look had come to his face which 
made his handsome features almost 
ethereal. The girl watched him, her 
lips parted in speechless amazement. 

“It is difficult for you to believe that 
the gods have chosen a husband for 
you, and that in your happiness I shall 
find my reward for my gifts to Pluto’s 
poor, but r 

“Wait, wait!” che interrupted. “The 
gods have spoken to you? Daddy, don’t 
you realize what you are saying? You 
shocked me frightfully when you told 
me so castially the other night that the 
gods had chosen a husband for me. 
When I asked you the next morning, 
and you spoke so seriously, so simply, 
about the tremendous sums of money 
you were throwing away 

He laid his hand on her arm. 

“By the dispensation of Pluto that 
money dissolves into the hands of those 
whom the gods favor, and who have 
most need,” he said, with rising enthusi- 
asm. “Sometimes the money is given 
to the poorest of the poor; sometimes 
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a message comes that it must go into 
the hands of the tenth man I meet after 
the clock strikes a certain hour. Some- 
times it is shot to the heavens from a 
bow and falls wherever it listeth.” 

She rose, and, passing round the ta- 
bie, sat on his knee, her arm about his 
neck. 

“Yes, yes, daddy,” she said. “You 
told me something of that, and how the 
gods had ordered you to leave a great 
sum at the Pennsylvania Station.” 

“No, no—not that. The gods spoke 
of the Seven——” 

She could have laughed, but she could 
have cried as readily. 

“It was on the seventh street,’ he 
went on solemnly, “in the Temple of 
Mercury, the Palace of Speed, where 
men are carried to the ends of the earth 
by fiery horses.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, dear,” she said 
practically. “The Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion answers more or less to that de- 
scription, and I know money was to be 
left there! What miracle was that 
money to perform?” 

He looked at her doubtfully, as 
though he were not certain of her men- 
tal attitude, for he was childishly sen- 
sitive to ridicule. 

“Tt was to fail into the hands of one 
who needed it very greatly,” he said 
shortly. “Please do not interfere in 
these matters, José.” 

“And yet it fell into my hands,” she 
interrupted quietly, “and I do not need 
it—not yet.” 

“Into your hands?” 

He stared at her. 

She nodded. “I saw the money left. 
I was watching your messenger, and I 
took the packet from the man to whom 
it was given. 

“T took the money!” she repeated 
calmly. 

“But—but 
derstand.” 

“Tt fell into my hands, and so far I 
have escaped with my life. Look!” 





” he said, “I don’t un- 
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She walked to the sideboard and 
opened a little box she had brought in 
with her when she came from her room. 
From this she took a thick bundle of 
bills and laid them on the table before 
him. 

“Surely the gods make no mistake,” 
she said. “They could not have come 
to me unless they were intended for 
me.” 

His face flushed now with anger at 
the irony in her tones. 

“Why did you take this money?” he 
asked harshly. 

“To save the life of the man they 
were intended for,” she said. 

“To save “ 

“To save the life of the man they 
were intended for,” she repeated. 

George Bertram gazed at her in 
amazement. He was so astonished that 
his momentary spasm of anger was for- 
gotten. 

“Will you please explain yourself, 
José?” 

She stood by the table, her hands 
resting on its polished surface, and 
looked down at him. 

“Father,” she said quietly, “I do not 
wish to be flippant, but there is a say- 
ing that those whom the gods love die 
young. It is certain they die quickly. 
Have you ever heard of a murder called 
the Higgins Murder?” 

He frowned. ‘I remember the case,” 
he said, “yes. But what has that to do 
with this matter?” 

“Tt has this to do with it,” she said, 
“that that woman was murdered to se- 
cure the money which you sent out on 
its errand of mercy.” 

“Impossible!” he gasped. “I i 

“A detective who secured another 
batch of your money was half mur- 
dered and robbed. I tell you this, that 
the money you sent out under the in- 
spiration of Professor Cavan has left 
behind it a trail of brutal crime. Men 
and women have been murdered, 
beaten, and kidnaped, and burglaries 
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have been committed—in the name of 
the gods!” 

He jumped up. “I don’t believe a 
word of. it,” he said, a little wildly. 
“You cannot shake my faith, José. 
These are things which are beyond your 
understanding.” 

“a ’ she began. 

“Not another word!” he stormed. 
“You shall not shake my faith!” and 
he almost ran from the room. 

She followed more slowly, but by 
the time she reached the hall he had 
disappeared. She went up to her room, 
locked the door, and changed from her 
dinner gown into a serviceable serge. 
The mystery of the inner park she was 
determined to solve. From a drawer in 
her dressing table she took a little re- 
volver and loaded it. 

With this in her pocket she turned 
out the light, opened the French win- 
dows of her bedroom, and stepped out 
on to the balcony. There was a possi- 
bility that her father might remain at 
home, and the light was showing in his 
study when she began her vigil. She 
had waited an hour when it was extin- 
guished. A few moments later she saw 
his dark figure traversing the path 
which led to the inner park. Swiftly 
she passed through her bedroom, down 
the stairs and out through the front 
door, keeping to the grass, which dead- 
ened the sound of her footsteps and 
also brought her to the cover of the 
bushes. 

She lost sight of him against the 
foliage, which half hid the wall, but 
heard the sound of his key being in- 
serted in the lock of the door. Pres- 
ently the door slammed and she could 
walk boldly forward. She had already 
made many inspections of this barrier, 
but never before had she thought of dis- 
obeying her father’s injunction. The 
wall was at least twelve feet high, and 
the door through which he had passed 
was small and narrow. 

She had, however, already made a 





reconnaissance and her preparations, 
Some fifty paces to the left of the door 
was a thick clump of alders. From 
this she drew a light ladder of ash, and, 
setting it against the wall, she reached 
the top without difficulty, pulling the 
ladder up after her and lowering it 
down on the other side. Before she 
continued her search she made a sur- 
vey of this unknown ground and came 
to the inner side of the door. From the 
door a path led into the unknown. This 
was all the information she wanted. 
It was very necessary that she should 
be able to find her way back to the lad- 
der, and, once this was assured, she 
could go forward on her exploring ex- 
pedition without trepidation. 

The path was well defined, and the 
moon shed just sufficient light to enable 
her to find her way without the aid of 
the pocket lamp she carried. She came 
upon the temple unexpectedly and was 
brought to a standstill by the sight of 
it. It was a perfect little building—evi- 
dently a replica of the Temple of Mi- 
nerva—much more beautiful than she 
had ever imagined. 

“Poor Pluto!” thought the girl, with 
the one little gurgle of amusement she 
had indulged in since this grisly busi- 
ness had begun, “to be worshiped in the 
Temple of Athena!” 

There was nobody in sight, no light 
shone in the building, and apparently 
no guard was deemed necessary. She 
made her way with noiseless footsteps 
across the grass and up the shallow 
steps that led to the columned portico. 

The big wooden door, big in relation 
to the size of the building, was ajar, 
and she tiptoed her way in. She was 
fronting a heavy velvet curtain, but 
light came over the top. She stepped 
close up and pulled aside a fold. 

She found herself looking up an 
aisle of pillars to an altar, where blazed 
a golden statue, but her eyes were fixed 
rather upon the two men who stood in 
adoration before the image. There was 
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s 
no difficulty in recognizing the little 
man by her father’s side, despite his 
weird cloak. There was a beautiful 
rich quality to his voice which would 
have distinguished him even in a crowd. 

“Oh, Hades, Giver of Wealth!” he 
said, his arms outstretched in supplica- 
tion, “give a sign to this saverer! 
Speak, thou Pluto, Lord of the Nether- 
world, Patron of Fortune!” 

The girl strained her ears but no 
sound came, and the silence was oppres- 
sive. Then unexpectedly came a voice 
—a hollow, booming voice, and it 
seemed to proceed from the statue 
itself. 

“Oh, stranger, remember thy prom- 
ise! Thou hast vowed before me and 
before Prosperine that thou wouldst 
give thy daughter to my chosen. The 
hour is at hand. Prosperity and hap- 
piness shall shine upon thee. There 
shall be a place at the table of the gods 
for thee, my servant.” 

The girl’s heart was beating fiercely. 
She felt that if she did not get into the 
open air she would choke, and even as 
she moved her head swam. She tum- 
bled down the steps and fell full length 
on the ground. 

So this was the secret, this was how 
the inspiration came! José dragged 
herself to her knees, and though her 
legs were trembling under her she ran 
to the other end of the building. She 
expected to see the man whose voice 
had come from The Golden Hades, but 
there was nobody in sight. She stood 
puzzled and in the problem forgot the 
panic into which she had fallen. 

If she had known that in one corner 
of the building was a ventilating shaft 
up which the—to her—unknown Alwin 
had climbed, she might have accepted 
the existence of that chamber as an ex- 
planation, But in truth the shaft had 
nothing to do with the phenomenon. 

She thought quickly. There was 


something in the quality of Pluto's 
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voice which seemed familiar. It had 
sounded as though—as though—then 
in a flash it came to her! It was the 
sound of a voice through a speaking 
tube! If such a tube ran from the out- 
side of the building, it would be found 
in line with the exact center, where the 
figure stood. She roughly judged the 
distance and began her search, but there 
was no sign of a pipe. 

She knelt down and pressed her ear 
to the earth and was rewarded by a 
faint murmur of sound. She looked 
round for some kind of tool, but had to 
be content with a piece of dead wood, 
and with this she attacked the earth. 

Her search was quickly rewarded. 
Buried less than six inches beneath the 
surface, she found the little pipe line 
leading straight back from the temple 
to a small thicket which she subse- 
quently found was about fifty yards dis- 
tant. 

Cautiously she moved toward the 
wood, taking care to make no sound, 
and, arriving at its outskirts, she slipped 
from tree to tree nearer into the heart 
of the inclosure. She stopped every 
now and again to listen, but there was 
no sound, until just as her foot was 
raised to make another advance 
heard a loud “buzz” which so startled 
her that she nearly cried aloud. 

It was almost at her feet and was 
much too noisy for even the most angry 
and biggest insect to have made. It 
was a signal. She caught her breath as 
this simple explanation came to her. 
Of course, the man in the temple would 
have to signal when his confederate was 
to speak and in proof of her theory a 
voice quite close boomed: 

“Thus saith the Lord of the Nether 


” 


1 
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world 

She had taken out her little electric 
lamp and now she flashed it in the di- 
rection of the voice. A man lay face 
downward on the earth, and he held a 
flexible tube to his mouth. She had 
time to see the small cement well in 
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which, presumably, the speaking tube 
and the signal were kept hidden, and 
then the man dropped the mouthpiece 
and scrambled to his feet with an oath. 

“Am I speaking to Pluto or one of 
his satellites?” said the girl ironically. 

“Miss Bertram!” cried the man, and 
she recognized him. 

“I see,” she said. “You are the pro- 
fessor’s butler, aren't you?” 

She still held him in the light as he 
dusted his knees, and there was some- 
thing about the calmness of this man 
caught in the act of his treachery to 
her father, which brought a sense of 
dismay to her heart. 

“Well, it is no use bluffing,” he said. 
“You've caught me with the goods. 
Miss Bertram, I think you know now 


all there is to be known about The 
Golden Hades.” 
“I know all there is to be known 


about you, I think,” she said, “and to- 
morrow, if there is any law in this coun- 
try e 

“Don’t let us talk about the law,” 
he said coolly. “It won’t do any of us 
much good, especially your father.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“Just be a sensible girl and think 
you’ve dreamed all this,” said he, ‘‘and 
just go along as though you had never 
been behind the scenes. Carry out the 
instructions of the god.” 

“And marry his chosen, I suppose?” 
she said with a lift of her eyebrows. 

“And marry his chosen,” he repeated 
with a nod, “which happens to be me.” 

She looked at him speechless. 

“It will save you a lot of trouble and 
save your father worse,” he went on. 
“Now, Miss Bertram, you must be sen- 
sible. You'll have to be sensible be- 
cause you’re the only person who can 
keep your father out of this affair, and 
keep us out of trouble.” 

“Even if I wanted to—and I don’t,” 
she flamed, “I would not help you—no, 
not any of you. My father is innocent 
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of any of the crimes you have com- 
mitted.” 

“That you will have to prove, and 
you'll find it pretty difficult,” said the 
man. 

“Even then I could not save you,” 
she said. “There is a man on your 
track who will never let up until he has 
put you where you belong.” 

“There is a man on your track,” 
drawled Tom Scatwell, with a little 
sneer, “who will never let up till he gets 
you. I am thinking of the same indi- 
vidual—Peter Correlly.” 

She peered at him through the 
gloom; she had long since switched off 
the light of her torch. 

“But I don’t understand.” 

“You don’t, el)? Oh, Rosie isn’t a 
fool!” 

“Rosie?” she asked, puzzled. 

“T’m talking about the professor. He 
isn’t a fool, I say, and, although he is 
a mighty bad crook, he’s the grandest 
reader of men’s minds and the finest 
psychologist that you’re likely to meet. 
Rosie just saw how Correlly looked at 
you and diagnosed the case.” 

She flushed and was grateful for the 
darkness which hid her face. 

“You're mad,” she said. “You’re 
trying to insult me. I’m going back to 
my father.” 

“One moment, Miss Bertram.” 

He laid his hand on her arm. 

“Whether Peter Correlly is in love 
with you or not makes no difference. 
That’s his business, and I guess I can 
attend to him—after we are married. 
Marry me you will, and marry me you 
must, whether you like it or not, unless 
you are prepared to see your father in 
prison, charged with murder. There 
will be a run on the bank when it gets 
out that he has thrown away hundreds 
of thousand of dollars in this tom- 
foolery. You understand me?” 

“T understand,” she said, and turned 
back to the house. 

Scatwell did not attempt to stop her. 








CHAPTER XII. 


ViCTORY. 





T was one o’clock in the morning 

when, summoned by telephone, Pe- 
ter Correlly presented himself at the 
Bertram mansion. The girl opened the 
door to him, and after a glance at her 
white, set face he knew that something 
unusually serious had happened. She 
took him not to the drawing-room but 
to the library, and as he passed through 
the hall he saw a man descending the 
stairs whom he recognized as one of 
the foremost physicians of the city. 

“My father has had a stroke,” she 
said quietly, “and the doctors think it 
may be months before he is well again.” 

Her eyes were red, and her lips trem- 
bled as she spoke. There was little that 
Peter could do save to murmur conven- 
tional regrets, so he said nothing. 

“And I—I am in trouble, in great 
trouble, Mr. Correlly,” she said. 

She seated herself in a low chair, 
crouching over the little fire which 
burned in the open grate, and nevgr 
once did she meet his eyes. 

“You once told me that if I ever was 
in trouble I was. to send for you and 
that you would help me.” 

“You did right.’””’ He stood leaning 
against the chimney piece, with one el- 
bow upon the mantel, and looked down 
at her. “Tell me just what you can, 
and let me guess all that you do not 
want to say. When did his seizure oc- 
cur?” 

“Nearly two hours ago,” said the girl 
in a low voice. “I think he was wor- 
ried about—about me. You see, I had 
to tell him something to-night, Mr. Cor- 
relly, and it wasn’t easy for him or for 
me.” 

“Had he been to the temple?” 

She looked up quickly. 

“You know of the temple, then?” she 
asked, and he smiled. 

“T didn’t know it was here, but I 
guessed as much,” he replied. 
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She inclined ier head slowly. 


“My 
father has been in the hands of. this 


gang for two years,” she said. “I—I 
had to tell him all [ had learned. There 
was a terrible scene.” 

She did not particularize the gang, 
but he knew to whom she referred. 

“Poor daddy! He has always been 
interested in the occult, and has written 
a little book on the subject. Did you 
know that?” 

“I knew that,” said Peter simply. 

“It was called ‘The Netherworld,’ ” 
she went on. “I think it was this book 
which must have attracted the atten- 
tion of the gang, and, through the pro- 
fessor, my father was entangled in this 
awful business. I do not know who the 
professor is—to me he was always an 
amusing, simple-minded, somewhat vain 
little man, repulsive in many ways, but 
the very last man in the world I should 
have associated with any crooked plans, 
I knew that father and he were very 
good friends, because he used to dine 
here almost every night, and I was 
rather glad, because daddy had very 
friends and no hobbies. It gave 
me a sense of relief to know’’—she 
smiled faintly—‘that he was off my 
hands. They must have met when I 
was still at school, for when I came 
back here they were already inseparable 
—and the great wall across the park 
had been built.” 

“T see,” said Peter, nodding. ‘‘That 
is how it came about that you had no 
knowledge of its building. That puz- 
zled and worried me a little.” 

“T had no idea of its existence,” she 
said, “nor had any of the servants of 
the house. It must have been built un- 
der the direction of the professor or of 
his fellow conspirators, and none but 
foreign workmen, who were chosen for 
I have 


few 


the purpose, were employed. 
only learned this since—since I took the 
trouble to inquire.” 

“Have you any idea how his affairs 
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stand?” asked Peter gently, and it 
pained him to see the girl wince, 

“T don’t think that is a matter for 
anxiety,” she said. “I do know that 
daddy is enormously rich. When 
mother died she left me a million dol- 
lars, which is in the hands of trustees, 
so I am not worrying about the finances 
of the bank. Jaddy could afford all 
the money he has thrown away on these 
villains.” 

Strangely enough, this news brought 
a sense of the greatest relief to Peter, 
who had worried more about the condi- 
tion of George Bertram’s fortune than 
about any other aspect of the case. 
Somehow it seemed to him that the 
name of Bertram, honored for three 
generations, had better be associated 
with almost any other crime than with 
bankruptcy, and a bankruptcy which 
would drag thousands down to ruin 
with him. 

“There is one thing I want you to tell 
me to relieve my mind,” he said, “and 
that is that the absurd suggestion that 
you should marry the chosen of the 
gods has been entirely dismissed from 
your mind with these revelations.” 

To his surprise she did not imme- 
diately answer, nor did she meet his 
eyes. 

“You don’t mean 
tonishment. 

“T mean that that marriage may have 
to go through,” she said, with a catch 
in her voice. “Mr. Correlly, don’t you 
realize that the idea of the marriage 
emanated from the gang, and that from 
among these the most presentable was 
chosen ?” 

“That I can guess,” he said, “but 
there are ten thousand reasons why any 
promise you or your father may have 
given should not be fulfilled. Good 
heavens! It is an appalling idea!” 

Still she did not look up. 

“I want you to help me to get 
through this most difficult time,” she 
said ; “but first tell me, is there any way 
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> he said in as- 
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by which my father’s name can be kept 
out of this terrible business ?” 

It was his turn to be silent. He knew 
that no influence was big enough to 
keep the name of George Bertram from 
the case, and she read his silence 
rightly. 

“Don’t you see, Mr. Correlly, that I 
am entirely in the hands of these three 
men? It is my father’s word against 
theirs, and they can put him—oh, it is 
terrible!” 

She covered her 
hands. 

“They can implicate him in the mur- 
der, if that’s what you mean,” said Pe- 
ter, and she bowed her head in assent. 
“And you think if you marry one of 
them, who I suppose is the leader of 
the gang, that they will let up on your 
father? Why, Miss Bertram, you don’t 
know that gang of crooks. The mat- 
ter isn’t in your hands, anyway; it is 
in the hands of the authorities. It 
isn’t a question of their giving one an- 
other away, or of their being in a posi- 
tion to say whether or not they shall 
make a disclosure to the police. We 
have sufficient evidence i. 

She shook her head, and for the first 


face with her 





time met his eyes and looked him 
straight in the face. 
“You’re wrong, Mr. Correlly,” she 


said quietly. ‘You have no evidence; 
you have only theories. Only my fa- 
ther can prove that they defrauded him, 
and he—he——” she stopped and 
brought her handkerchief to her lips. 

Peter absent-mindedly drew a cigar 
from his pocket, bit off the end, and 
lit it before he knew what he was do- 
ing. He would have thrown the cigar 
in the fireplace but she stopped him 
with a gesture. 

“Please smoke,” she said. “I should 
have asked you when you came in.” 

Two curiously unhappy figures they 
were—Peter, hunched up over the fire 
on one side, the girl with her chin on her 
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hands on the other—and the thoughts 
of both followed identical lines. 

“There’s.a lot in what you say, Miss 
Bertram,” he said at last, “and that’s 
just the thing that has been worrying 
us. It is an amazing fact that up till 
now we have no evidence. Nobody saw 
Mrs, Laste shot; nobody saw the man 
who beat up Wilbur Smith or kidnaped 
Frank Alwin. There is a strong sup- 
position, but that supposition will not 
carry us very far to a conviction.” 

He puffed away at his cigar for five 
minutes, and there was no sound but 
the tick of a French clock on the man- 
telpiece. 

“There’s a lot of truth in what you 
say, José.” 

The girl started, and stared at him. 
Evidently he was unconscious of his 
lapse, and he went on. 

“We have known the difficulties all 
along, ever since we were fairly cer- 
tain that we had the gang at our mercy. 
We’ve been hoping against hope to get 
the right kind of evidence, but so far 
the only person who is immediately un- 
der suspicion—is you.” 

“Me?” she said, startled. 

“T have evidence sufficient to convict 
you three times over,” he said, “and I 
know you were a perfectly innocent in- 
strument in the hands of unscrupulous 
men: I know, too, that if it comes to 
a showdown, and unless they have some 
strong inducement to keep silence, the 
whole gang will implicate your father 
in the murder, and implicate him in 
such a way that it will be practically 
impossible to prove his innocence.” 

Another silence and then the girl 
rose. 

“So you see,” she said with a ges- 
ture of despair, “for father’s sake I 
must further the interests of these men, 
even if it means—marriage.” 

She got the word out with difficulty. 
Peter came up to his feet slowly. There 
was a smile on his lips but a hard glint 
in his eye which fascinated her. 
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“Well, Miss Bertram,” he said, “I 
guess there are going to be a few more 
tragedies added to the credit of The 
Golden Hades.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“I mean just this,” said Peter slowly. 
“There are three men in this gang— 
Rosie Cavan—that’s the professor; 
Tom Scatwell, another English crook ; 
and Sam Featherstone. Maybe they 
had assistance to hold up Wilbur 
Smith, and pressed a little local talent 
into their service, for Wilbur isn’t ex- 
actly popular with certain criminal 
classes; but outside of these three 
there is no gang. Three men,” he said 
deliberately ; “and unless matters take a 
much brighter turn than they promise, 
I am going to add three tragedies— 
three irreparable disasters—to the tale 
of devil work.” 

For the moment she did not under- 
stand, and then with a little “Oh!” she 
stepped forward and laid both her 
hands on his arm, lifting her pale face 
to his. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” she 
said in agitation. “Do you hear? I 
won’t have you do it! I would rather 
stand the trial myself; I would rather 
my father took the responsibility, than 
that you should do so wicked a thing.” 

In that instant she caught a glimpse 
of his mind and she knew its deadly 
purpose, 

“You are not to do it,” she said. 
“Promise me you will not do it, please! 
Please!” 

He laid his big hand on her arm and 
smiled down into her face. 

“Tt is a far, far better thing I do 
now’ - 

The little hand shot up to his mouth. 

“Peter!” and the word electrified him 
and left him breathless, “unless you 
really want to break my heart, to fill 
me with everlasting shame, that I was 
responsible for your risking your life, 
you will put this thought out of your 
mind, Let them stand their trial.” 
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He could not speak, and she misun- 
derstood the cause of his silence and 
shook him with all the strength she 
could muster. 

“There must be another way,” she 
said. “Please! Please! For my sake! 
You called me ‘José’ just now, and I 
know you like me.” 

Suddenly she was gripped in his 
arms. 

“Like you!” he said huskily. “My 
dear little girl, if they set your statue 
in the temple [I would worship you.” 

She laughed—a nervous, tearful lit- 
tle laugh, and struggled to escape. 

“You would be a devil worshiper, 
then, if you did this thing. Peter, won’t 
you promise me? Peter dear——” 

He took the girl up in his arms and 
pressed his lips to her burning cheek. 

“Maybe I’ll not shoot ’em,” he mum- 
bled in her ear. “Maybe I’ll just poi- 
son ’em,” and she laughed again, a lit- 
tle hysterically, for she knew she had 
won her battle. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A CONFESSION. 

OM SCATWELL dressed himself 
with unusual care, rejecting waist- 
coat after waistcoat which the anxious 
professor brought. He was a good- 
looking man of thirty-nine, powerfully 
built. That he was not in the best of 
tempers the conciliating attitude of 
Rosie showed. Even the somber Mr. 
Featherstone, who never shrunk from 
an encounter with his superior, made 

himself scarce. 

“What time will you be back, Tom?” 
asked Rosie. 

“Mind your own business,” growled 
the man, 

“Sam and I wanted to know,” said 
the professor apologetically, ‘because 
we have an engagement this afternoon 
at three, and we shouldn’t like to be 
out when you come in,” 

“I am unlikely to be back before 
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three or four,” said Scatwell. “You 
have all the baggage packed?” 

“Every bit of it,” said the profes- 
sor. “When do you think we shall 
make the get-away?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” replied the 
other. “I'll give you plenty of notice.” 

“There’s a boat sails to-day?” sug- 
gested Rosie. 

“We shan’t take that. 
go to Canada.” 

Rosie watched him 
brushing his hair and brushing it again, 
fixing it at the back, changing and re- 
changing his cravat. 

“Tom,” he said presently, “I’m short 
of ready money. Could you give me 
a check?” 

low much do you want?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the 
fessor in his vague way. 

“Well, make up your mind,” growled 
Scatwell, who stood looking at his 
watch. 


“Are you expecting anybody, Tom? 


Maybe we'll 


fussing about, 


pro- 


” 


asked the professor, 

The man turned on him in a fury. 

“What’s worrying you, Rosie?” he 
snarled. “You’re as jumpy as a cat. 
What the devil do you want to know 
my business for? You go on like a 
man who’s expecting to be double 
crossed.” 

The professor laughed, a tittering lit- 
tle laugh of amusement. 

“Oh, no, Tom, not that,” he said. 
“That’s the last thing one would ex- 
pect from you. If anybody dared sug- 
gest such a thing about you, Tom, I’d 
—TI’d strike him down at my feet.” 

“A devil of a lot of striking you'd 
do,” said Tom contemptuously, “if you 
vant to know. I’m waiting for that 
dago—there’s the bell; show him in 
here and leave me alone with him.” 

He had put on his coat and was sur- 
veying himself in a long mirror when 
the visitor came in. 

“Sit down, Guiseppe,” he said in Ital- 
ian. “You are late.” 
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“T had to wait for a taxi,” said the 
other in the same language. “I find 
it very difficult to have the courage.” 

“Courage for what?” 

“To all a taxi,” said the man. ‘f 
fear they will detect me and say: 
‘Who is this poor Italian man who begs 
rides in my taxi?” 

“You've got the money, haven’t 
you?” said Scatwell. ‘Now listen. I 
am taking you away to a grand house 
in the country. There you will see a 
lady who will mistake you for some- 
body else.” 

“This is a joke, eh?” demanded the 
other. 

“This is a joke,” said Scatwell 
grimly. 

“What shall I do?” 

“You'll sit quiet and say nothing,” 
answered Tom Scatwell. ‘You have 
merely to be seen and no more. If the 
lady speaks to you, you will say: 
*Yes.’” 

“Yes,” said- the other mincingly in 
English. 

Tom nodded his head satisfied. 

“Now, Guiseppe, my car’s at the 
door, and we will go along. While 
you’re riding, keep your face out of 
sight. You understand, I do not want 
you to be seen.” 

“T understand perfectly, signor,” said 
the other as he led the way from the 
room, Scatwell following. 

In the lobby the professor was wait- 
ing, an ingratiating grin on his face, 
an open check book in his hand. Scat- 
well hesitated. 

“Can’t this wait?” he asked. “How 
much do you want?” 

“Make it a hundred dollars, Tom,” 
pleaded the professor. 

“Fill it in,’ said Scatwell, and 
scrawled his name at the bottom of the 
check. 

The door banged behind him, and 
presently they heard the whine of his 
car as it sped on its way. The pro- 
fessor watched the car out of sight, 
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craning his neck through the window; 
and when it had disappeared he took 
up the telephone and called a number. 

“In twenty-five minutes,” was the 
message he sent. 

He went out into the hall and called: 
“Sam!” 

Mr. Featherstone came immediately. 

“What time does that boat leave?” 
asked the professor. 

“At half past eleven,’ 
other. 

“Good! We've plenty of time. Have 
you booked the stateroom?” 

“Of course I’ve booked the state- 
room,” said the other, aggrieved. “I 
booked it with the Boston Agency in 
the name of Miller and Dore. Hefe 
are the tickets.” 

He produced a leather pocketbook. 

“That’s all right,’ said the profes- 
sor quickly. “Now just fill up that 
blank check.” 

“How much shall I make it for?” 

“What is his balance?” asked the 
professor. 

“About fifty thousand dollars.’ 

“Make it about forty-five and be on 
the safe side,” said the professor. “I 
hate to leave the swine anything, but 
he asked for trouble. Oh! the greed 
of these low crooks!” 

While Featherstone was filling in the 
check, the professor was busy clipping 
his spidery whiskers. 

“You’ve never seen me clean shaven, 
have you, Sam? I’m some sight—but 
you'll have to endure me.” 

Featherstone went out with the 
check, and was back in twenty min- 
utes with a roll of -bills. 

“What about the safe deposit?’ he 
asked, and the professor’s chin, cov- 
ered with lather, shook. 

“No, thank you,” he said. “That 
stuff has The Golden Hades printed 
on it, and that’s the totem I don’t want 
to carry around just now. Forty-five 
thousand dollars is a lot of money, 
Sam. It ain’t all we deserve, but it’s 
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enough to get away on with the stuff 
we've sent to England. How do you 
like me?” 

He turned a tiny rosy face to the 
other. 

“Good Lord!” said Sam, genuinely 
shocked. “Do you look like that? 
Gee! I'll never say a word against 
whiskers after this.” 

The professor looked out of the win- 
dow. 

“Theres our taxi, 
“Where’s the suit case?” 
“Ready,” said the other promptly. 
“Get ’em down. I'll follow you.” 

He had a last look round, a regret- 
ful look as he surveyed his by no means 
modest library, for Rosie Cavanagh 
was a genuine book lover. Then he, 
too, left the apartment, closing the door 
behind him. Five hours later, as the 
Aquitania dropped over the eastern 
horizon with Sandy Hook a faint blur 
on her port quarter, the professor re- 
marked, scratching his chin regretfully: 

“IT ought to have left a note for 
Tom.” 

“You can carry politeness too far,” 
said Sam. 


> he © said. 


Whatever may be said to the dis- 
credit of Tom Scatwell, this credit is 
his, that he played big and played 
boldly. He was a man without ruth 
or pity, but ruthlessness calls for a cer- 
tain kind of courage, which he pos- 
sessed to the full. He had a premoni- 
tion that the net was closing round 
him, that only by one master coup 
could he save all his carefully conceived 
plans from utter ruin. 

While his companion chatted inces- 
santly all the way out to Bertram’s 
house, hailing such sights as might be 
novel to a friendly alien, or speaking 
of Italy and the life he had left be- 
hind him, Scatwell was silent, answer- 
ing only in monosyllables. The talk of 
the man neither disturbed nor irritated 
him. It was empty but soothing, and 
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gave him a background against which 
he could work out his own designs. As 
the car turned into the drive he gave 
his last instructions. 

“You will stay in the car, which I 
shall stop at some distance from the 
house. When you see me coming back 
with a lady, you will get out of the 
car and stand near the door, but you 
will not speak or smile or do anything 
save stand where I tell you. You un- 
derstand ?” 

“Yes, signor.” 

Less than fifty yards from the house 
the car was stopped. Usually its 
driver has been Sam Featherstone, but 
to-day Scatwell had hired a man from 
the garage, and for him also he had in- 
structions, 

“Son,” he said, “you get down and 
stroll back to the gate. When I want 
you I'll send for you.” 

“Do you want me to leave the car 
here?” asked the man in surprise. 
“Suppose you want me Fe 

“Don’t argue. Do as you're told,” 
said Scatwell, “and if I’m wearing out 
your shoe leather you can put it on 
the bill.” 

The man touched his hat. 

“Remember, Guiseppe, if you see me 
with a lady you step down.” 

“Yes, signor,” said the man again. 

José knew—but how she knew she 
could not tell—that Scatwell would call 
that morning. Since breakfast time she 
had been pacing the long veranda in 
front of the house, and she had heard 
the sound of the motor’s wheels long 
before Scatwell came into sight. She 
walked slowly to meet him. 

“T thought you mould come,” she 
said, with such self-possession that he 
marveled. 

He stood, hat in hand, before her, a 
trifle nervous, for the stake for him 
was a big one. 

“How is your father?” he began. 

She stopped him with her uplifted 
hand. 
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“Please do not talk about my fa- 
ther,” she said. “This is hardly the 
time for polite inquiries, Mr. Scatwell. 
What is your proposition?” 

He was embarrassed and showed it. 

“Shall we go into the house?” he 
said. 

“We will talk here,” she replied. 
“What is your proposition?” 

“Tt is a very simple one, Miss Ber- 
tram,” he said after a pause. “The 
game is up so far as we are concerned, 
and we want to get out of our trou- 
ble—and to avoid worse. I have rea- 
son to believe that the police have got 
on to us, and I reckon IJ have forty- 
eight hours to get across the border. 
In fact, I’m on the way there now.” 

“With your friends?” she asked. 

He laughed. 

“In a case like this,” he said, “it is 
every man for himself. They’ll have 
to shift as well as they can. I am go- 
ing back to New York to draw my 
money from the bank, and then P 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“And then?” she said. 

“Everything depends upon you, Miss 
Bertram,” he said. “It is not my inten- 
tion or my desire to go alone. In fact, 
I do not think I should get away alone. 
With you as my wife, matters would 
be simplified. if think you are the only 
person who has any real evidence, and, 
frankly, marriage would deprive the 
State of its principal witness if it came 
to a trial.” 

“That I can see,” she said. “But 
supposing I agree, what other reward 
do I have than the dubious honor of 
bearing the name of a crook?” 

He made a little grimace, as though 
her cold scorn had hurt him. 

“T clear your father,” he said. “Miss 
3ertram, there is no evidence at all, 
either for or against him. If you will 








do as I wish, if you will promise to 
marry me, I will make a statement be- 
fore a mutual friend of ours, which 
will exonerate your father 
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“A mutual friend of ours?” she said 
suspiciously. “To whom do you re- 
fer?” 

“IT am talking of Peter Correlly,” he 
said. ‘I have brought him with me.” 

He expected this statement to cre- 
ate a mild sensation, but he was unpre- 
pared for the effect of his words upon 
the girl, Her hand went up to her 
mouth, as if to check her cry of amaze- 
ment. She went red and white. 

“Mr. Correlly?” she said unsteadily, 
“T don’t understand.” 

“He’s here,” said Scatwell, well sat- 
isfied with the impression he had made. 

“But how can he take your state- 
ment and not arrest you? It isn’t true, 
This is a trap.” 

He half turned away from her. 


“Come with me,” he said. “You 
need not be afraid. I will not take 
you out of sight of the house. How 


Peter Correlly and I squared matters 
doesn’t concern anybody but ourselves. 
As you are probably aware, certain men 
are not exactly angels.” 

She was white with anger now. 

“What do you mean?” she de- 
manded. “Do you suggest that Mr. 
Correlly can be bribed? That is a lie, 
and you know it is a lie.” 

“T suggest nothing,” he said hastily. 
“T am not giving you theories but facts 
in this matter.” 

A wild panic seized her. Perhaps 
Peter would betray his service and help 
this man escape. That would be worse 
than the other dreadful remedy he had 
suggested, and she shook at the 
thought. 

Then they came in sight of the car 
and the man stepped out. 

“Who is that?’ she whispered. 

Her eyes never left the face of the 
man by the car as the distance between 
them lessened. 

“Peter!” she whispered, half to her- 
self. 

Thus they stood, the man by the car, 
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the white-faced girl, and Tom Scat- 
well, eminently satisfied with the suc- 
cess of his plan. 

“Now, Miss Bertram, in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Correlly, I am keeping my 
promise. You know the statement I 
am going to make?” he said, turning 
to the man. 

“Ves,” replied the other. 

It was like Peter’s voice, and yet it 
was not, she thought. Yet she could 
swear to him, the tan of his face, the 
stoop of his shoulders, the humor of his 
eyes. 

“I’m saying this,” Scatwell went on, 
“that Mr. Bertram had nothing to do 
with any of the crimes which 
committed in the name of The Golden 
Hades. He is as innocent as his daugh- 
ter. It was I who shot the 
Laste; it was I who kidnaped Frank 
Alwin, the actor, and then Wilbur 
Smith. In all three acts, I was assisted 
by Rosie Cavan and by Sam Feather- 
stone. Does that satisfy you?” 

He turned to the girl. She could not 
speak. Her eyes were fixed on Pe- 
ter’s face and she could only nod her 
reply. 

“Now, Miss Bertram, are you pre- 
pared to carry out your contract?” 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice, but 
could not take her eyes off Peter. 

How strange it was that he could 
stand listening unmoved to all this! 

“In ten minutes I will have the car 
waiting for you,” said Scatwell. 

“Why not now?” 
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Scatwell wheeled round, staring at 
Guiseppe Gatti. 

“Why wait ten minutes?” 

“Who—who are you?” asked Scat- 
well hoarsely, 

“What a question to ask when you’ve 
just introduced me! I’m Peter Cor- 
relly.” 

“Where is Gatti?’ whispered Scat- 
well. 

“There never was a Gatti,” said Pe- 
ter calmly. “I came to your apart- 
ments to mend the windows I smashed 
the day before, because I wanted to see 
what you looked like when you were 
all at home. Anybody who knows me 
well will tell you that Italian is my long 
suit. I ie 

Scatwell was quick on the draw, and 
Peter had. flung himself aside in the 
nick of time. A bullet sped through 
the bushes, and before Correlly could 
pull his gun, the man had plunged 
through the hedge which fringed either 
side of the drive, and was lost to view. 
Peter did not attempt to follow. 

“IT hope he began, and then 
three shots rang out in rapid succes- 
sion and he drew a long breath. 

“Unless Wilbur Smith has lost his 
nerve,” he said soberly, “we ought to 
have heard of The Golden Hades for 
the last time.” 

The girl had collapsed into his arms. 
He was holding her, his cheek against 
hers, when Wilbur Smith and Alwin 
came slowly through the plantation, 
their smoking revolvers in their hands. 











LOST MINISTER 


OR three years the fate of the Reverend J. 
Kansas, was a mystery to his relatives and friends. 


FINDS HIMSELF 
Paul Reeves, of Morrowsville, 
Not only was he lost 


to them but also to himself, for while on the way from his home town to Wash- 
ington, Kansas, his memory failed him and he forgot who he was. 

Recently, while employed by a feed and fuel company at Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, the minister’s memory returned and he hastened to acquaint his family 


with his whereabouts. 
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RODIE’S CLOSE, in the 
Lawnmarket, remains to this 
day a memorial to the man 
whose extraordinary career 
stamped him as one of the most re- 
markable men old Edinburgh has pro- 
duced. William Brodie’s life was a 
romance proving truth to be stranger 
than fiction, and he is remembered 
when better men have been forgotten. 

If ever a family stood for respecta- 
bility it was that of the Brodies. They 
came of ancient stock, and gave many 
sons to the learned professions as well 
as to the trades to which persons of 
good birth and education were proud 
to belong. When William Brodie, bet- 
ter known as “Deacon Brodie,” was 
born his father was a wright and cabi- 
net-maker whose social position in Ed- 
inburgh was very good. He was rap- 
idly making a fortune. It seemed, 
therefore, impossible that any son of 
his should end on the gallows, espe- 
cially as young Brodie was carefully 
educated. 

The Brodies occupied the principal 
residence in Brodie’s Close, and the dea- 
con’s father was a member of the town 
council for some years. It was only 
natural that the son should succeed his 
father, for there was always the money 
to maintain the standing the famiiy had 
acquired, in addition to which he would, 
as a member of the governing body of 
the old city, be in a position to secure 
remunerative contracts for his own 
benefit. 
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Brodie was never good looking, but 
he did his best to overcome this handi- 
cap by dressing with excessive care. 

tie was only five feet four inches in 
height, his complexion being dark and 
sallow, while he had a cast in his eye. 
But if his looks went against him he 
always had plenty of money, and was a 
sportsman. 

When the day’s work was done young 
Brodie frequented the clubs with which 
the city abounded, and he became a 
great patron of the ignoble sport of 
cockfighting. The throwing of dice 
for large sums was another of his weak- 
nesses, and how he managed to keep 
his doings secret from his father is 

tonishing, for he soon became known 
to a large circle of disreputable gam- 
blers. 

In the conduct of the family busi- 
ness he took an active and important 
part, but whenever he could he made 
excuses in order to get away to his 
favorite clubs. It was sufficient for 
him to tell his parents that he was going 
to the Cape Club, about the best of its 
kind in Edinburgh at the time, and 
they were satished. They had been 
proud of their son’s election to it, be- 
cause they knew it was something of an 
honor. 

Cockfighting became a passion with 
Brodie, and he wagered large sums on 
it. In his early days when he lacked 
experience and believed everything he 
was told by the “sharps” by whom he 
was surrounded, he would back certain 
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birds for large sums, trusting to an 
adviser, who was, of course, in league 
with the owner of one of the birds. 
Brodie would lose and pay up, without 
knowing that the money went into the 
pocket of the “friend” who advised him 
to make the bet. 

In course of time, however, he 
learned the tricks of the sharpers, and 
could hold his own fairly, but before he 
reached this degree of cunning he was 
heavily in debt. 

His father had been more than gen- 
erous, and young Brodie had extracted 
considerable sums from him, with 
which he kept off his more pressing 
creditors. But he realized that the time 
was not far distant when he would be 
face to-face with ruin. The only hope 
was that his father might die suddenly 
and leave him in possession of his con- 
siderable estate. Brodie, senior, how- 
ever, seemed destined to outlive his 
son, for he led a steady and regular 
life, while William passed his nights 
in dissipation. 

Harassed by creditors, some of 
whom were threatening to expose him 
to his father, Brodie was at his wit’s 
end to know how to raise a fairly big 
sum in the summer of 1768, His great- 
est terror was caused by the certain 
knowledge that if his father discovered 
his real character he would disinherit 
him. 

Francis Brodie’s pride in his son was 
almost pathetic. He was fond of dilat- 
ing upon his many merits, pointing out 
that William never neglected business, 
regularly attended church, was never 
heard to utter a foul word, and was, 
indeed, a model son. At the age of 
twenty-one Brodie had been made a 
Burgess and Guild Brother of Edin- 
burgh, and the path to the town coun- 
cil itself was clear. 

In the circumstances a disclosure of 
the truth would have broken the old 
man’s heart. Young Brodie was not 
troubled by that, but he feared that he 
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might lose his inheritance if his fa- 
ther learned the truth about him. 

When his difficulties seemed likely to 
overwhelm him Brodie happened to be 
sent by his father to superintend some 
repairs to the counting house of John- 
ston & Smith, bankers in the Exchange. 
We may be sure that his mind dwelt on 
the close proximity of large sums of 
money as he carried out his duties, and 
we do know that, seeing the key of the 
outer door of the bank hanging in the 
passage, he was tempted to take an 
impression of it in putty. 

A few nights later he entered the 
bank and stole eight hundred pounds in 
bank notes. 

It was his first step in crime, and, 
although he lost two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of the sum, drop- 
ping it unwittingly near the door of 
the council chamber, to which he had 
accompanied his father, it returned a 
sufficient proof to convince him that 
he had the necessary cunning and dar- 
ing to make a successful burglar. With 
the net profit of five hundred and sev- 
enty-five pounds from this exploit he 
paid off a dangerous and _ threaten- 
ing creditor, stopped the mouth of a 
young woman who was likely to “talk 
too much,” and left himself with a 
small balance. 

Had it not been that his father was 
living Brodie would have followed up 
his robbery of the bank with other 
thefts, but it seems that he lay low 
and waited. Probably he was able to 
raise loans on the strength of the money 
he would in the ordinary course in- 
herit from his father, who had no rea- 
son to suspect his son, of whom he 
grew fonder every day. 

When in September, 1781, Brodie 
now forty years of age—was elected a 
member of the town council as Deacon 
of the incorporation of Wrights, 
Francis Brodie’s happiness was com- 
plete. He felt that he had not lived 
in vain, and it is to be feared that he 














bored excessively elderly acquaintances 
with stories of his son’s goodness and 
upright character—the son who was 
henceforth to be known as Deacon 
3rodie. 

In the year following Deacon Bro- 
die’s election to the town council his 
father died, bequeathing to him ten 
thousand pounds in cash and several 
houses in Edinburgh. 

It was a splendid inheritance, and 
all Edinburgh talked of the lucky heir. 
He was accounted to be a very rich 
man, for apart from houses and money 
there was a prosperous business. No 
wonder it was never suspected that the 
deacon led a double life. 

His relief at his father’s death must 
have been intense, for shortly before 
that event he had become more than 
friendly with two girls, Annie Grant 
and Jean Watt, and when there are 
women in the case it is difficult to keep 
their existence a secret. 

Brodie, however, was now freed 
from the greatest danger of all. He 
was his own master, and his reputation 
in Edinburgh stood at its highest. The 
honor of the deacon’s acquaintance was 
sought by the leading inhabitants, un- 
aware that for all his splendid inherit- 
ance he was compelled to lead a hand- 
to-mouth existence. 

Gossips spoke in awe-stricken whis- 
pers of Deacon Brodie’s riches, but the 
reality was that his father’s death left 
him little better off than he had been 
previous to that event. The ten thou- 
sand pounds in cash speedily went to 
settle numerous gambling debts and to 
provide his lady friends with much- 
needed necessities. The houses were 
borrowed on in secret, and, prosper- 
ous as the family business was, it could 
not stand its new owner’s neglect and 
the extravagant demands he made upon 
Deacon Brodie was al- 


its resources. 
ways calling for fresh supplies, and 
when these failed him he remembered 
his successful exploit in the counting 
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house of Johnston & Smith, and he re- 
solved to repeat it again. 

Of course his position enabled him to 
lead a double life with greater success 
than would have fallen to the lot of 
anybody whose reputation and standing 
were less than his, and, as if realizing 
this, he took risks which would have 
frightened any other man. 

One day, for example, after attend- 
ing a meeting of the town council, he 
went to see an old family friend, an 
elderly lady, who had a tremendous ad- 
miration for the—as she thought—suc- 
cessful and prosperous deacon. 

He took tea with her, and during 
their conversation she casually men- 
tioned that she had over two hundred 
pounds in the bureau desk in the cor- 
ner of the room. 

Brodie made no comment, but he de- 
termined to return the next evening and 
steal the money while the old lady was 
at the kirk. He carried out his pro- 
gram, entering the house silently, his 
face covered with a mask of black 
crape. Stealthily, on tiptoe, he crept 
into the sitting room, only to be taken 
aback at finding the owner sitting in a 
chair reading. She had been prevented 
at the last moment from attending the 
kirk. 

Hesitating for a fraction of a second, 
while he thought of retreating, the bur- 
glar, tempted by her helplessness and 
the knowledge that a large sum of 
money was only a few feet from him, 
walked up to the table beside the old 
lady, took up the keys, went across to 
the bureau, opened it, and abstracted 
the bank notes. Then he locked the 
bureau, returned the keys to their orig- 
inal position on the table, and, with a 
bow, left the room. 

The terrified old lady, who had been 
paralyzed into inaction by the presence 
of the masked figure, now staggered to 
her feet with the exclamation: ‘Surely 
that was Deacon Brodie!” 

The next moment she was reproving 
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herself for being a fool. The famous 
town councillor, the chief heir to the 
riches of Francis Brodie, the owner of 
one of the most prosperous businesses 
in the city! How could she suspect 
him of being a common thief? It was 
absurd. Thus she reasoned with her- 
self, and as a result she never told any- 
body until Deacon Brodie was brought 
to justice some years later. 

A similar venture would also have 
resulted in his ruin had not his reputa- 
tion saved him. 

He had a friend who had often 
stayed at the Brodies’ house in the 
Lawnmarket in the days when Francis 
3rodie was alive, and a couple of years 
after the death of old Brodie he en- 
tertained the deacon in his own house. 
It was a well-furnished place, contain- 
ing a quantity of valuable silver, but 
the host did not suspect that his bosom 
friend meant to return that very night 
and appropriate his cherished posses- 
sions. He gave the deacon of his best, 
and they had a jolly time until toward 
midnight, when he saw him to the door, 
and parted with expressions of good 
will and a cordial handshake. 

Next morning the servant aroused 
her master with the startling intelli- 
gence that all the silver had gone, and 
later the master himself was able to 
add to his losses a fairly large amount 
of money. 

Both silver and money had been 
stolen by Deacon Brodie, who had, in 
the darkness of the unlighted street, 
crept back to the house, clothed in 
somber black, one hand holding the 
bunch of false keys in his pocket, the 
other keeping his famous dark lantern 
in its place. Pausing only to cover 
his face with a black mask, he had en- 
tered and despoiled his friend of a large 
portion of his property. 

Brodie was the first of the victim’s 
friends to call and commiserate with 
him on his losses. Indeed, the coun- 
cilor burglar seems to have had a rare 
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sense of humor, for he loved to rob his 
friends and then condole with them, 
and they were very grateful to the emi- 
nent citizen who took such an interest 
in their misfortunes, never guessing 
that he was in reality only laughing at 
them. 

While Brodie was comforting the 
victim of the burglary the servant en- 
tered the room and started when she 
caught a glimpse of the visitor’s pro- 
file. Later, when Brodie had gone, she 
told her master that she had seen a 
strange man making his way down the 
street in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, obviously going away from their 
house. 

She explained that she had been un- 
able to sleep, and had stood looking 
out of her bedroom window in order to 
get some fresh air, and she was con- 
vinced that Brodie was the man. 

Her employer denounced her for her 
unworthy suspicions, and commanded 
her not to create scandal by repeating 
them. It was madness to suspect the 
deacon, who was ten times richer than 
he was. The servant retired in con- 
fusion, but she kept the secret, and Dea- 
con Brodie’s name was not mentioned 
in connection with the robbery, except 
as a friend of the victimized house- 
holder. 

But the “gentleman burglar’ was 
fond of taking risks. It tickled him 
to dine with a friend, listen to him di- 
lating upon some favorite possession, 
and then return after midnight and 
steal it, although the pecuniary result 
of the burglary would be small. 

Apparently he was fond of proving 
to himself that he was absolutely above 
suspicion, for the risks he ran for lit- 
tle or no return were tremendous. 
Sometimes a burglary would bring him 
in no cash at all, and he would present 
the stolen goods either to Annie Grant 
or Jean Watt, or, perhaps, throw dice 
for their value in a tavern and lose 
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In the daytime, however, he was al- 
ways the respectable town councilor 
and business man, and, despite his dou- 
ble life, his reputation steadily grew. 
The time was coming, however, when 
he had to plan burglaries on a very 
large scale, and he only postponed it 
because as yet he had no one to help 
him. For years he carried on the pro- 
fession of burglar alone and unaided, 
but he aimed at bigger things, and after 
a series of trivial thefts he began to 
look around him for a partner. 

One of Deacon Brodie’s favorite 
haunts was the tavern kept by Michael 
Henderson in the Grassmarket. Here, 
when his finances were at their lowest 
and worst point, he could wait for a 
country bumpkin and rob him of his 
guineas by means of loaded dice; and it 
was to Henderson’s that he went after 


dark when it was essential that he 
should “raise the wind.” 
Naturally he was not the only 


“sharp” among the “flats,” and it was 
at Henderson’s that he struck up an 
acquaintance with an Englishman 
named George Smith, a hawker, who 
was an inveterate gambler. 

Brodie had avoided the fellow until 
he learned that he had been at one time 
a locksmith. It was a trade that sug- 
gested possibilities. He saw at once 
that Smith had no scruples of any sort, 
and at the right moment he suggested 
to the Englishman that he should join 
hands with him and undertake several 
profitable jobs, which Brodie outlined. 

Of course Smith was only too pleased 
to consent. Brodie’s position and re- 
sources were known to him, and no 
doubt he knew that if the worst hap- 
pened he could’ make a pretty penny 
by blackmailing the outwardly respect- 
able councilor. 

Brodie and Smith were now part- 
ners, and the deacon proceeded to draw 
up a list of shops and houses to be 
attacked. 

They started in 


November, 1786, 
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when they broke into a hardware shop 
in Bridge Street, owned by a Davidson 
McKain. Brodie provided the “firm” 
with a quantity of false keys, a crow- 
bar, and a dark lantern—the lantern 
and bunch of false keys can be seen to- 
day in the museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland—and with the 
keys and the bar Smith made his way 
into the shop, Brodie keeping guard 
outside. Despite a second visit a fort- 
night later, however, the proceeds from 
McKain’s shop did not amount to ten 
pounds. 

Without delay they set to work on 
another shop. This was more profit- 
able. Then they attacked a_tobac- 
conist’s, stealing goods and money, and 
after that they entered the premises of 
John and Andrew Bruce in Bridge 
Street, and effected a haul of several 
hundred pounds’ worth of gold and sil- 
ver articles. Burglary after burglary 
followed. 

Dominated by the deacon’s personal- 
ity and inspired by his thoroughness 
and coolness, Smith worked with a con- 
fidence he had never known before. 
The councilor could give him many 
lessons in the art of burglary, and 
Smith learned more of the scientific 
side of the “profession” than he had 
ever known before. 

Sometimes two other frequenters of 
Michael Henderson’s tavern were ad- 
mitted into this firm of “Burglary Un- 
limited.””. These were Andrew Ainslie 
and John Brown, two rogues who 
earned a precarious living with the aid 
of their wits. The three men acknowl- 
edged Brodie as their leader. He was 
the guiding genius, and under his com- 
mand they ravaged the city of Edin- 
burgh. 

It was Brodie’s habit to take long 
walks abroad in the daylight, when he 
surveyed the land and made mental 
notes of places which it would pay to 
rob. 

On one occasion he took Smith with 
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him to the library of the University of 
Edinburgh, and, having shown him the 
silver mace, ordered him to steal it 
for him as quickly as possible. 

Smith carried out the commission 
within twenty-four hours, and the sil- 
ver mace of the university was dis- 
patched to a receiver of and dealer in 
stolen goods, whose business premises 
were the “Bird in Hand” tavern in 
Chesterfield. The magistrates adver- 
tised a reward of ten guineas for the 
recovery of the mace, but they never 
had to pay the money, as the mace was 
never seen again. Meanwhile the gang 
proceeded from success to success. 

Brodie’s intimacy with the best peo- 
ple in Edinburgh enabled him to spy 
out the land very effectively. When- 
ever he dined at the house of a rich 
merchant or took a meal with a well- 
to-do professional man he would care- 
fully note the contents of the sideboard 
and the position of the silver chest, and 
not forget odds and ends that could be 
turned into ready money. Then he 
would marshal his gang of expert bur- 
glars, assign each man to his post, and 
proceed to despoil the house where he 
had been an honored guest a day or so 
previously. 

A long series of burglaries culmi- 
nated in the theft of four hundred 
pounds’ worth of goods from the shop 
of Inglis & Horner, silk mercers, at the 
Cross of Edinburgh. This aroused the 
authorities, and a reward of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds was offered for 
information that would lead to the ar- 
rest of the thieves. The question of the 
burglaries now became a serious one, 
and it was debated in the town council, 
Deacon Brodie taking part, and, no 
doubt, chuckling inwardly at the humor 
of his position. 

Immediately after the burglary at 
Inglis & Horner’s, Brodie was de- 
nounced by a master sweep of the name 
of Hamilton for cheating him with 
loaded dice, and Hamilton, furious at 
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having lost nearly seven pounds, com- 
plained to the town council. Brodie 
replied protesting his innocence, and as 
it was a case of couneilor against 
sweep, the latter got no redress, 

The fact was that the city was too 
disturbed by the depredations of the 
gang or gangs of burglars—Deacon 
Brodie’s exploits were popularly 
ascribed to a dozen different thieves 
—to have the time to listen to the com- 
plaints of a sweep. 

The councilors were roused. It was 
felt that they were on their mettle. The 
town guard, too, were being criticized 
by the incensed citizens, and altogether 
there was a great outcry. 

In the midst of it Brodie was sum- 
moned to appear on the jury chosen to 
try two men charged with the murder 
of a ferryman who had met his death 
resisting the excise officers, who were 
collecting certain dues. 

On his way to the courthouse that 
morning in February, 1788, Deacon 
Brodie must have been amused by the 
prominence of the bills announcing the 
offer of a reward for the discovery of 
the: burglars who had stolen the silk 
mercer’s goods, 

It was an ironical position he found 
himself in. Here he was going to set- 
tle the fate of two men charged with 
the most serious of offenses, murder, 
the punishment for which was death— 
the same penalty that was meted out to 
burglars—but he kept his countenance, 
and along with his fellow jurors ac- 
quitted both prisoners, holding their ac- 
tion justified because the deceased had 
resisted them while they were doing 
their duty. 

It must have been during this trial 
that the idea of breaking into the gen- 
eral excise office for Scotland, in Ches- 
sel’s Court, Canongate, occurred to 
Brodie. He knew that large sums of 
money were frequently kept overnight 
in the offices, with which he was well 
acquainted, as he had a relative, Cor- 
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bett, who often came from his home in 
Stirling to do business with the excise 
staff in Edinburgh. 

After making up his mind to rob the 
revenue, he wasted no time, and at 
the first opportunity he visited the office 
in company with Mr. Corbett, and at a 
favorable moment, when he was unob- 
served, he took a putty impression of 
the key of the front door which was 
hanging up in the passage, as was the 
general custom. 

Everything was done with the ut- 
most thoroughness, and as a prelimi- 
nary Smith and Brown called one night 
at the excise office to test the keys Bro- 
die had made for them. The key for 
the inner door leading to the cashier’s 
room was faulty, and they decided to 
smash their way into it on the night 
chosen for the grand attack. 

Accordingly they assembled in 
Smith’s house in the Cowgate, and here 
Brodie presided over a full meeting of 
the gang, Ainslie, Brown, and Smith 
listening attentively while he told them 
what to do. 

Instructions were issued for every 
man to be armed, and they were to aim 
at giving the impression that they were 
smugglers from the country, and who 
had broken into the excise office with 
the object of recovering certain goods 
which had been confiscated by the 
revenue authorities. To heighten this 
illusion Brodie said he would leave a 
spur behind him so that the authorities 
would believe the burglars had ridden 
in from a distance. 

Wednesday, March 5, 1788, was the 
date selected for the burglary which 
Brodie expected to crown all his 
achievements. He was in the best of 
humor that day, and in the afternoon he 
gave a tea party to friends and rela- 
tives, at which he was the soul of the 
party, singing songs and cracking jokes 
as though he was the last man likely to 
commit a capital crime before he was 
many hours older. 
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But when his guests had gone Brodie 
ran to his room and changed from his 
gay attire into the faded black suit he 
always wore when engaged in business 
at night. Then he put his bunch of 
false keys into his pocket, and, having 
concealed his dark lantern about his 
person, set out to meet his confeder- 
ates. 

The burglary at the excise office was 
marked by many exciting incidents. 
While Brodie kept guard the three men 
smashed their way into the offices and 
ransacked the desks, but all told they 
found only sixteen pounds. They were 
busy searching when one of them went 
down to see if Brodie had anything to 
report. He discovered that the deacon 
had disappeared, and he went back at 
ence to inform his companions. 

Instant panic took possession of 
them, and they fled from the place with 
their spoils—sixteen pounds. In their 
fright they overlooked a desk with over 
six hundred pounds in it, 

The next day Brodie met them, and 
they divided the spoils evenly, four 
pounds each. Such was the result of 
the carefully planned burglary, which 
Brodie had expected would produce at 
least a thousand pounds. 

As it happened it was destined to be 
the most costly enterprise Brodie ever 
engaged upon. 

It is the old story of dishonor among 
thieves, and in this case Brown was the 
traitor. He was an outlaw because he 
had not gone abroad to serve a sentence 
of transportation, and he was tempted 
by the offer of a pardon to any of the 
confederates who would betray the bur- 
glars who had despoiled Inglis & Hor- 
ner’s shop. 

3rown, therefore, went to the sheriff- 
clerk’s office and told’ his story, omit- 
ting, however, all mention of Brodie, 
whom he intended to blackmail as soon 
as he—Brown—had received a pardon 
from the crown. 

After Brown’s 


confession it was 
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merely a question of an hour or two 
before Smith and Ainslie were prison- 
ers in the Tolbooth. Brodie heard of 
their arrest with an ashen face. Had 
they betrayed him? Would they give 
him away? No mention had been made 
hitherto of the attack on the excise 
office, but Brodie realized that it would 
not be long before Smith and Ainslie 
were charged with that crime, and then 
his name was bound to be dragged into 
the wretched business. 

Tortured by uncertainty, Brodie re- 
solved on a bold step. He would in his 
capacity as a town councilor walk into 
the Tolbooth and ask to be allowed to 
see the prisoners. It was a risky step 
to take, but his desperate position jus- 
tified it, for if he succeeded he would 
be able to bribe them into promising to 
respect his secret. Attired, therefore, 
in his most fashionable clothes, and 
wearing a cocked hat, he sauntered to- 
ward the Tolbooth, interviewed the 
jailer, and, having congratulated him 
on his having secured the rogues, asked 
to be taken to their cell. The jailer 
dashed his hopes to the ground when, 
in the most respectful manner, he told 
the deacon that he had orders to admit 
no one. 

Brodie went home with the sure and 
certain knowledge that the game was 
up. He must leave Scotland at once 
and seek safety abroad, and the follow- 
ing Sunday morning, when all his re- 
spectable friends and acquaintances 
were at church, he secretly left Edin- 
burgh for London, and, after a short 
stay in the capital, went to Ostend, his 
ultimate destination being America. 

His flight was soon known, and the 
procurator fiscal, realizing that the big- 
gest fish of all must be caught, offered 
two hundred pounds reward for the 
arrest of Deacon Brodie. 

But the deacon was well beyond his 
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reach by now, and he would undoubt- 
edly have escaped to America had he 
not written three letters, including one 
to Annie Grant, for whose welfare he 
was very anxious, and entrusted them 
to a chance acquaintance on the boat, 
named Geddes. The latter opened the 
letters and handed them over to the 
authorities, and by means of the infor- 
mation they contained the fugitive was 
traced to an ale house in Amsterdam 
and arrested. 

Brought back to Edinburgh, Deacon 
Brodie, along with George Smith, was 
placed on trial before Lord Justice- 
Clerk Braxfield and four other judges. 

His guilt was obvious, and an elo- 
quent defense did not save him from 
conviction, and he returned to the Tol- 
booth under sentence of death. Not 
long before he had been appointed by 
his fellow members on the town council 
to inquire into the improvements 
needed in the grim old prison to en- 
able the authorities to hang capitally 
convicted prisoners outside it. And 
now he was to be one of the first to 
be hanged under the conditions drawn 
up by himself! 

On the first day of October, 1788, 
Deacon Brodie and George Smith were 
executed in sight of an enormous gath- 
ering of spectators, who came to see the 
last of the extraordinary man. Imme- 
diately after his death he became the 
subject of many legends, and it was 
even reported that he had not been exe- 
cuted at all. Years later an “oldest in- 
habitant” swore he had conversed with 
the deacon in Paris in 1790, and there 
were many who believed the story told 
of the exhumation of the deacon’s cof- 
fin and the discovery that it was quite 
empty. But these are only samples of 
the fairy tales inspired by the life story 
of Edinburgh’s famous gentleman bur- 
glar. 
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ROM his position astride his 

horse Whitley Teague smiled 

down at a young woman 

standing in front of a log hut. 
It was over in the Hickory Creek coun- 
try, a section that Teague had never 
visited and where he believed he was 
unknown. 

The man was tall and strong and 
looked like a prosperous sportsman. 
The haversack swinging at his side held 
a fine reel and other fishing material, 
and in his hand, done up in a neat 
case, he carried a costly fishing rod. 

“*Bout two mile from here,” the 
young woman was saying in answer to 
his question, “you'll come to Low 
Branch. The road follers the branch 
right on to the creek.” 

He inquired if bass were plentiful in 
Hickory Creek. She replied that she 
had not seen any one fishing lately, but 
added that in the spring a man had 
caught a good many big “jumpers.” 

“The same feller that took ‘Sim’ 
Davis off fer makin’ licker,” she said. 

The man lifted his brows in mild 
surprise. 

“A revenue officer fishing?” he asked. 

“Yes, he was. He fished two days; 
then two more strangers come over 
here and all together they went and got 
Sim Davis and took him off.” 

“Well, well! Poor Sim!” 

“That’s what ever’body round here 
said—‘poor Sim.’ It’s what folks al- 
ways say in sech cases; and of course 
it didn’t do Sim any good that you could 
tell it.” She looked at Teague mean- 
ingly as she added. “’Twon’t be good 
fer the next revenuer that comes pokin’ 
round over here.” 


“T guess not,” he agreed. 

“If I was to see anybody I thought 
was a revenuer,” she said significantly, 
“T’d advise ’em to go on back over the 
mountains, out of danger, and stay 
there.” 

Teague was interested. 
slightly toward her. 

“Are the people over here so very 
dangerous ?” 

“You couldn’t guess how dangerous, 
stranger. They even hold meetin’s 
sometimes to plot agin’ the revenuers 
—and they ought to.” 

“But isn’t it the duty of a revenue 
officer to search for moonshiners ?” in- 
quired Teague. “I thought it was.” 

She frowned. 

“Us folks don’t look at things that 
way,” she said. “We know about the 
whisky laws, and that now the bone-dry 
law’s been passed; but still we don’t 
believe any man’s got any business 
pokin’ round in our country lookin’ fer 


He leaned 


moonshines. This land, these moun- 
tains, ever’thing over here’s ours. The 


corn we raise is ours, and if any licker’s 
bein’ made out of it, that’s nobody’s 
business but ours. That’s the way we 
look at it.” 

“And that’s very reasonable,” he ad- 
mitted, grinning. “What’s yours is 
yours, and you believe you’re justified 
in doing as you please with it. Yes, 
very reasonable. But,” he added, “you 
have no right to kill your child merely 
because it’s yours, have you?” 

“Oh, of course not,” she said, and 
looked at him with perplexity in her 
eyes. “But that’s different, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, a little. But, as no revenue 


officer is after you or me, there’s no 














need that we discuss it. I must go now 
if I’m to do any fishing. Good-by.” 

He continued his journey. Looking 
back he caught the woman gazing after 
him. 

An old man living near Low Branch 
agreed to see after the stranger’s horse, 
and half an hour later Teague was 
standing on the shores of Hickory 
Creek. 

He began casting at once, using arti- 
ficial bait ; but though the water looked 
fine he had no luck. He tried for a 
bass a long while, then began slowly to 
make his way upstream. He spent con- 
siderable time at every pot-hole, and 
here and yonder he saw a bass shoot 
through the clear water. He could not, 
however, get so much as a strike. 

At two o’clock he ate a light lunch 
from his haversack; then, after a long, 
thoughtful smoke, he continued up the 
stream. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
suddenly his heart throbbed. Some- 
thing—a _ slight noise, he thought— 
caused him to glance at the top of a 
cliff overlooking a pot-hole in which 
he was fishing. And he saw up there, 
half concealed behind a bush, part of 
a very still and very 
human face. He saw also the barrel 
of a rifle. 

He knew it was time to go, and he 
went; and as he worked his way up- 
stream he occasionally thought he heard 
a faint noise out in the growth, as of 
the breaking of a twig or the crunching 
of a foot among dead leaves. 

But Whitley Teague was not at all 
excited or nervous. Though he had 
been startled for a second, he was now 
perfectly calm. He even lit his pipe 

Half a mile or so farther on he came 
to a cold little branch. On its bottom, 
lodged against pebbles and small rocks 
he noticed a white substance and paused 
to examine it. [It was mostly corn meal 
which had been boiled, and is known 
among “shiners” as “still slop.” 
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Whitley Teague glanced quickly 
about. He smiled faintly. The still 
slop had come from somewhere up the 
branch, of course. 

Having wet his hands in the branch, 
he reached for his handkerchief; and 
as he produced a little tin box, as 
large in circumference as a silver dol- 
lar and an inch thick, fell to the ground. 
He picked it up and returned it to his 
pocket, frowning. 

As Teague stood there by the branch 
a rifle spoke from the top of a ridge 
on the other side of the creek and a 
bullet struck a rock at his feet and went 
singing off into space. But instead of 
dashing for the trunk of the nearest 
tree, as most men would have done, he 
acted as if he had noticed nothing un- 
usual; he did not so much as touch the 
big revolver swinging in a holster un- 
der his left arm. He merely lit his 
pipe again with steady fingers and con- 
tinued his way upstream, creeping 
through the bushes along the shore and 
pausing here and there to cast his ar- 
tificial bate into the creek. 

That particular bullet, he reasoned, 
was not intended for any part of his 
person, for it is~a poor mountaineer 
who can not hit so large a target as a 
nan at so short a distance. The next 
bullet might take effect, or the next, 
but the first shot had been only an in- 
vitation to move on. If the man with 
the rifle were not a fool, he would not 
shoot to kill until very sure that he was 
following an enemy. Even then, if he 
were like most men, he must hesitate. 

The sun was setting when Teague 
reached a point where the creek curved 
the end of a high bluff. A little 
log house, the first he had seen since 
he began fishing, stood at the foot of 
the bluff, and as he waded the creek 
and approached it a young woman came 
to the door. She was followed by a 
young man, and he was followed by an 
elderly woman. 

Were _ they, 


about 


Teague wondered 
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vaguely, expecting him? Their attitude 
was suggestive. But all wilderness peo- 
ple are curious. 

He approached them deliberately, re- 
moved his hat, bowed, and politely in- 
quired the distance back to Low Branch. 
The girl, a lovely creature with inno- 
cent blue eyes, answered him, telling 
him the nearest way. 

“When you git to the road on the 
other side of this bluff, just go straight 
north. Can't git lost. And there'll be 
a bright moon.” 

“Ain’t exactly a road,” 
young man. “Just a path, 
can’t miss it.” 

Teague thanked them and was about 
to go, when, quickly, the elderly woman 
made a remark. The stranger an- 
swered her and again made as if to 
depart, but now the girl began to talk 
again, and in a moment they had all 
joined in conversation. 

In a surprisingly short while Teague 
learned that they were mother, daugh- 
ter, and son, and that the father was 
from home, working at a sawmill fif- 
teen miles away. 

Teague noticed, as they talked, that 
the girl watched him. Every time he 
looked at her he found her blue eyes on 
his face—eyes clear and soft and gen- 
tle. He did not like such attention at 
all. 

“You'll stay to supper, won’t you?” 
the young man asked. 

“Thank you, no,” said Teague. “That 
would detain me too long. Besides, I 
have lunch in my haversack and can 
eat as I walk.” 

That was his excuse. There was an- 
other reason why he could not have 
thought of sitting down to eat with 
these persons. 

Here the mother and her daughter 
withdrew suddenly, leaving Teague and 
the young man talking near the door- 
way. Teague seemed mildly anxious to 
be off, but the young man kept talking 


said the 
But you 
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in a very friendly fashion and his re- 
marks made replies necessary. 

Teague’s sharp eyes discovered the 
shell of what had been a rifle cartridge 
lying on the ground near him. He 
gazed at it thoughtfully, his forehead 
a trifle wrinkled. 

“Forgot to tell you my name’s Jack 
Davis,” said the young man smiling. 
“I’m Sim Davis’ brother. He was ar- 
rested for makin’ licker.” 

Whitley Teague looked at him nar- 
rowly. “Was it funny?” he inquired. 

“Not by a darn sight.” 

“T asked only because you're smil- 
ing.” 

“Just my way, stranger. Hate al’ays 
makes me smile. But we won't talk 
about it. I thought maybe you’d al- 
ready heard.” 

Mrs. Davis and her daughter re- 
turned to the doorway. The girl car- 
ried a glass and a spoon. The glass 
contained some milk and a few scraps 
of bread. 

“My gal wants to show you Bill and 
Ike,” said the mother to Teague. “Bill 
and Ike!” she added with a cackling 
laugh. ‘“Nell’s powerful silly about 
"em.” 

Nell stepped to the ground, nodded 
smilingly to Whitley, and led him to an 
oak tree several yards from the house. 
Under the tree sat a small box. It had 
a little door in its side which was fas- 
tened with a wooden button and the 
hinges of which were of leather. 

“My tiny pet ’coons,” said the girl. 
“They’re the cutest things! Now watch 
7em come fer their supper.” She 
opened the door quickly, stepped back, 
and tapped the glass rapidly with the 
spoon. But nothing appeared. 

“That’s queer,” said Nell, frowning. 
“I guess maybe they’re asleep. If 
you'll reach in and git ’em fer me, I 
won't have to put the glass on the 
ground. Don’t be scared; they won't 
bite you. You'll laugh when you see 














‘em eat. The cutest things you ever did 
see !” 

Teague hesitated. He glanced back 
toward the doorway. Mrs. Davis and 
Jack had entered the house. 

“Are you sure the ’coons won't bite?” 
he asked the girl, eying her. 

“Of course I am; I’ve handled ’em a 
hundred times,” she answered. “But 
never mind; I’ll get ’em.” 

“Oh, no,” he objected hurriedly ; “Ill 
get them.” He stooped as he spoke and 
thrust his hand into the box. As he 
did so something hard struck his wrist, 
near a blood vessel, and a pain shot up 
his arm; and in less than a second 
Whitley Teague became something 
other than the polite and softly spoken 
gentleman he had appeared. With an 
utterance that was half a curse and 
half a cry of horror, he sprang back, 
trembling with fear and rage. At that 
instant a long, slender creature slid 
shadowlike from the box and glided 
swiftly away. 

“A copperhead!” cried Teague. “You 


—you———””_ But the girl was fleeing 
toward the house. He ran after her. 
She slammed the door almost in his 


face and a bolt grated as he plunged 
savagely against the heavy boards. 
You treacherous cat! You fiend!” 
he shouted, beating on the door with:a 
clenched fist. ‘Open this door!” 

He heard Nell Davis and her brother 
laugh. 

“We know what you are!” the girl 
cried mockingly. “Now git out of the 
woods—if you can! And you better 
hurry! Jack’s rifle is pointin’ at the 
door !” 

Groaning and _ cursing, Whitley 
Teague dashed away into the loneliness 
of the night that was gathering. Great 
Sweat stood on his 


fear consumed him. 
forehead and his eyes stared wildly. 
His big leit hand clutched his right 
arm, and that arm already was swelling 
and turning purple. His legs grew 
weak and quivered. 
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In the woods some distance from the 
house he suddenly paused and felt in 
his coat pocket. ‘ 

“Good Lord!” he said, and ran to- 
ward Hickory Creek. 


II. 


Jack Davis rose at dawn and pre- 
pared to set out for his moonshine still, 
not to operate it, but to remove such 
parts of it as he could carry to another 
and safer location. He knew the prob- 
abilities were that the “revenuer” was 
lying dead somewhere in the deep for- 
est, for there was not another house 
within five miles, and it was therefore 
hardly reasonable to believe he could 
have secured aid. Then, again, the cop- 
perhead was a very large one, and Nell 
said that apparently it had bitten the 
“revenuer” on the “soft side” of his 
wrist. Still, Jack Davis could not be 
sure just what happened, and he was 
not the sort to take chances. 

So he would remove the valuable 
parts of his still, return to the house, 
and send his mother and sister to visit 
friends several miles away; then he 
would take up a diligent watch for any 
enemy that might happen along. If the 
man had not died Jack would learn of 
it soon; if he had died Jack was anx- 
ious to know whether he had talked 
with any one before he passed out. 

“T’ll be back in three hours,” the 
mountaineer told his mother and sister. 
“You two be ready to leave here fer 
a few days.” 

“You better look fer him instead of 
movin’ the still,” said Nell. “lf that 
feller ain’t plumb poison proof you can 
find him somewheres between here and 
the mouth of Low Branch.” 

“TJ think that, too,” said Jack. “I 


don’t know it, though; so I’m gonna 
play safe as I can.” 

But Jack did not return to the house 
within three hours, nor within four 


hours either. He had not returned at 
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the end of four hours and a half, and 
by this time Nell and her mother had 
grown not only restless but very nerv- 
ous. Mrs. Davis was pale, for in her 
old age she had come to fear and hate 
the “revenuers” even more than she 
feared and hated the deadly rattlers and 
copperheads. 

“Jack ought to be here,” Nell kept 
saying as she stood watching in the 
doorway. ‘“He ought to be here.” 

Mrs, Davis, seated behind her daugh- 
ter, continually but slowly tapped the 
floor with her thick-soled shoes. She 
stared straight before her—at nothing 
—or possibly at a mental picture that 
was hateful to say the least. 

“Maybe I'd better go see about him,” 
Nell suggested. “Maybe he 4 

“T guess you had, honey,” said her 
mother. “And go quick. Yes, go 
ahead, honey. Hurry. Of course 
Jack’s all right—of course he is. But 
—well, go on, honey—and hurry.” 

With anxiety in her heart the “shin- 
er’s” pretty sister ran all the way to 
the still—over ridges, around cliffs, 
through deep, quiet hollows—and there 
met the shock of her life. The cold 
little singing branch was as peaceful as 
ever, but the still beside it was a terrible 
wreck. Every part of it bore striking 
evidence of the “hated revenuer’s” 
strong, ruthless hand. The copper 
boiler had been hacked full of holes ; the 
thump-keg looked as if it had been 
picked up and smashed with mighty 
force against the ground; the five bar- 
rels of mash had been overturned and 
bursted; the water trough had been 
broken apart, and the copper worm was 
gone. 

Nell’s great surprise quickly gave 
way to anger. 

“Not dead?” she said. “Not dead?” 
And then, quivering pale, her eyes 
fiery, she added: “The dog! The mean 
dog! The mean houn’ dog!” 

She stared wildly about. Against a 
tree stood Jack’s rifle, and from the 
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barrel of it protruded a little roll of 
paper—a note. She dashed forward, 
snatched the paper with trembling fin- 
gers, unrolled it feverishly. Then her 
burning blue eyes read: 

Dear Litrte Poison Hate: I have done 
my duty, and Jack is now wearing a nice pair 
of new handcuffs. The sun is just now ris- 
ing. In a few minutes we shall be on our 
way to Low Branch, where my horse is 
waiting. There I shall tie poor Jack to my 
saddle girth, and away we'll go over the 
beautiful Cumberland! 

I have all the proof I want against your 
brother, and so he won't be home for pos- 
sibly a year—not for six months anyhow. I 
hope that then he'll lead a better life. 

As for your attempted murder of me, I’m 
gallant enough to let that pass; you need 
fear nothing. It may be, however, that I 
shall demand a kiss at our next meeting. 

I deeply regret, of course, that your own 
hatred and that of your mother and brother 
was such that you wished to kill me with a 
snake instead of with lead. I was beginning 
to like you, Nell, tremendously. By George, 
I like you still! 

I didn’t find any whisky here to cure my 
snake bite with. I didn’t need it, anyhow. 
Look under the flat rock against this tree. 
Very sincerely, WuHuitLey TEAGUE. 

Nell crushed the note savagely in her 
hands; then she stooped, seized the flat 
rock, and threw it violently aside. 

3efore her lay a little tin box as large 
in circumference as a silver dollar and 
an inch thick, and a handkerchief which 
had been torn into three strips. Nell 
picked up the lot gingerly. The pieces 
of cloth evidently had been soaked in 
water and then coated with a white 
powder. Most of this powder, as well 
as the greater part of each strip of 
cloth, had turned a poisonous-looking 
dark green. 

Nell breathed rapidly as she exam- 
ined the tin box. On its lid was a red- 
bordered label, and on the label three 
words. 

“Muriate of ammonia!” she cried. 
“The dog! Drawed the poison out 
with muriate of ammonia; then watched 
all night for Jack and took him una- 
wares. The mean, sly dog!” 
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How did Kimball Webb leave his room? 

To each of the five readers who send us the best letters of one hundred words or 
less, detailing correctly how Kimball Webb left his room, we will give one year’s 
subscription to DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. Answers, to receive considera- 
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1ith, 1919. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ARLY in the morning of the day set for his wedding to the beautiful Elsie Powell, Kimball Webb, 


a playwright, disappears from his home. His 


absence 


is discovered by two household servants 


and his sister, Henrietta, who, after breaking in the only door giving egress from his rooms, find 


the windows also securely fastened. 


Fenn Whiting, best man, who also loves the girl, sugsg 


A diamond pendant, Kin 


iball’s present to his fiancée, is missing. 
ests that perhaps one of the guests at 





Webb's bachelor dinner the night before had kidnaped the bridegroom as a joke. Mrs. Webb, Kim- 


ball’s mother, a spiritualist, is sure that her son 
natural means. Upon breaking the news to the 
Webb is accused by Elsie of being so antagonistic 
ball secretly. Mrs. Powell supports her daughter 


sister, is undecided about Henrietta’s guilt. 
Elsie goes to Kimball's room and finds on 


that the servants had noticed an odor of bananas 
As the hours pass and no word comes from the 


CHAPTER IV. 
AUNT ELIZABETH’S WILL. 


—w~ RS. POWELL soon returned, 
| utterly unable to do her part 
in the awful task of telling 
people not to come to the 
wedding. Their exclamations and 
questions were too much for her. She 
went to her room, suffering from a 
severe attack of nervous exhaustion. 












who, like her sister 
Elsie, had strong powers of endurance 
and ability to meet emergencies, stuck 
to her post until all on her list had 
been spoken to and had promised to tell 


thae 
others, 


Gerty Seaman, 


It was a big undertaking to get word 


to the larger part of the expected as- 
sembly, but it was fairly well accom- 


has been levitated out of the house by super- 


Powells that her brother has vanished, Henrietta 


to the marriage that she has imprisoned Kim- 


in this attitude, but Mrs. Gerty Seaman, Elsic’s 


be carpet there a chalklike powder, and learns 


when they had broken in. 


missing man, the wedding is postponed, 


plished. Of course, many people did 
go to the church, and were there in- 
formed that there would be no wedding 
there that day. 

The Webbs, mother and daughter, 
were equally busy in the matter, but 
with them there was a secret undercur- 
rent of satisfaction, not admitted even 
to themselves, but there all the same. 
The mystery of Kimball’s disappear- 
ance was yet to be looked into, but 
whatever might be revealed regarding 
that, at least he was not to marry Elsie 
Powell to-day. 

The Webbs were honest in their dis- 
approval of the match. They had really 
nothing against Elsie or her family save 
that it was not, in their estimation, in 
the same class with their own. And, 


1 
' 


too, they didn’t approve of great wealth, 
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A moderate income seemed to them 
more in keeping with high standards 
and fine traditions than millions. 

“Of course,” opined Henrietta, “she 
will marry some one else if Kim e 

“Of course,’ returned her mother. 
“By June there will be no further dan- 
ger, I’m sure.” 

The Webbs had decided not to state 
over the telephone what was the reason 
for the recalling of the invitations. It 
seemed to them more decorous merely 
to say there would be no ceremony, and 
let the people find out why for them- 
selves. Intimate friends were given a 
hint, but others received only formal 
announcements, mostly from the Webb 
servants. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Webb said to her 
daughter, “Kim saw the truth at last. 
He realized how undesirable it was that 
he should marry Elsie, and he chose this 
way of getting out of it. Not a very 
commendable way, but I, for one, don’t 
blame the poor boy.” 

“You wouldn’t blame him if he had 
chosen to kill Elsie as a way to escape 
marrying her,” Henrietta returned, 
smiling grimly. 

“Nothing could make me blame my 
son.” Mrs. Webb complacently folded 
her hands. “But, if we have guessed 
the truth, Kim ought to let us know 
soon where he really is.” 

“That’s the queer part,” mused Miss 
Webb. “Wherever he is, how did he 
lock his door after him?” 


The afternoon dragged away, and the 
evening passed, somehow. 

There was no further communication 
between the two houses; it had been 
agreed that if either family heard any 
news of the missing bridegroom they 
would at once notify the others. 

Fenn Whiting went back and forth 
from one house to the other several 
times. He, as best man, was alertly 
ready to do anything in any way bear- 
ing on the matter. He was in posses- 
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sion of the wedding ring, the tickets for 
the projected honeymoon trip, luggege 
checks, and all such details of a best 
man’s duties. |Whiting’s all-round 
efficiency and his general capability 
made him a valuable assistant to a 
bridegroom, and Kimball Webb had en- 
trusted everything to him. 

“You'd better take the ring, Elsie, 
and keep it,” Whiting said to her in 
the evening. “I'll try to redeem the 
tickets, and I'll cancel the reservations 
as far as J can. Understand, I’m per- 
fectly sure Kim will turn up soon, 
but there’s no use holding staterooms 
and hotel rooms. You see, if the boy 
has met with some accident—and to 
my mind that’s more plausible than a 
joke—it may be a day or so before we 
hear from him, that is assuming 
Oh, hang it all, it’s so mysterious 
there’s no assuming anything! What 
do you want me to tell the reporters?” 

“Tell them the truth!” Elsie replied. 
“There’s no sense in holding anything 
back. And full details may help to 
find him. I have no fear that Kim has 
deserted me—that’s too ridiculous— 
though Henrietta Webb does more than 
hint at it! No, Fenn; Kimball is as 
true to me as a magnet to the pole. I 
don’t care who knows the whole story. 
Kim has done nothing wrong; a wrong 
has been done to him.” 

So all the strange details were given 
to the press, and next morning’s papers 
were full of the story of the mysterious 
disappearance of Kimball Webb on his 
wedding day. 

Though not a celebrity, Webb was 
fairly well known as a playwright. He 
had had one or two real successes be- 
fore he went to the war, and since his 
return had been busy on a new play, 
that was to be his masterpiece. 

High comedy, founded on satire, was 
his field, and the new play was pro- 
nounced a wonder by all who had 
heard its plot and plan. A member 
of the Workers’, and of a fraternizing 














at the club with other members engaged 
in the same occupation. 

He had laid aside his work for a fort- 
night’s honeymoon, but both he and 
Elsie were too anxious for the comple- 
tion of the play in time for late sum- 
mer production, to devote more time 
to idleness. They had expected to 
spend the summer in a mountain resort 
not too far from New York, where 
Kimball Webb could work. 

Webb was a forceful man, tall, well 
built, and with a strong, fine face. 
Athletics were his hobby, but an injury 
to his knee, suffered while in France, 
was not yet entirely healed. He limped 
very slightly, and would eventually en- 
tirely recover, but at present was de- 
barred from active physical effort. 

Of a gentle, rather easy-going nature, 
Webb was an Indian when roused. 
Even Elsie declared if she ever really 
deserved his wrath she should run away 
from him, that nothing would induce 
her to face him when angry! But, on 
the other hand, the man was so just in 
his dealings and so tolerant in his 
opinions that only righteous indigna- 
tion would ever move him to punish 
an offender. 

For the rest, Kimball Webb 
merry, light-hearted, kindly, and, if 
careless of social obligations and indif- 
ferent to acquaintances, he was a 
stanch friend and an ideal lover. 

All the poetry of his nature was 
brought out in his love for Elsie Powell, 
and the girl was enthralled, and some- 
times bewildered, at the depth and sin- 
cerity of his expressions of devotion. 
And she was worthy of it all. Notwith- 
standing Henrietta Webb’s disparage- 
ment, Elsie Powell was a desirable mate 
for any man. Not clever in Kimball’s 
ways, she was a strong, true-hearted 
woman, and her faithfulness and loy- 
alty quite equaled Kimball’s own. 
Moreover they were exceedingly con- 
genial, enjoying the same things and 


was 
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nature, he often talked over his play’ 
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liking the same people. And Elsie was 
capable of appreciating Webb’s talent, 
and interested herself in his plays with 
an understanding that surpassed that of 
Henrietta herself. 

Had it not been for Kimball Webb, 
Elsie would doubtless have married 
Fenn Whiting. For the latter had 
great charm, and his passion for Elsie 
was a matter of long standing. Though 
a few years older than Webb, he was 
of a vital energy that defied age and 
made him seem far younger than he 
was. But when Elsie made her choice, 
Whiting stepped back and proved his 
manliness by a cheerful acceptance of 
the inevitable. 

When Webb asked him to be best 
man he hesitated but a moment and 
then agreed to do so. And now, in the 
mysterious emergency that had come 
upon them all, Whiting was endeavor- 
ing to do whatever he could and what- 
ever Elsie wished him to do, to be of 
any possible help or comfort. 

“T think,” Mrs. Powell said, as the 
evening wore on, “we'll send Elsie to 
bed now. You’ve been a good friend, 
Fenn; I don’t know what we should 
have done without you. Now, what 
are we going to do next?” 

“What is there to do?” spoke up 


ee 


Gerty. “We can do nothing but wait 
for Kimball to return, and, for my 
part, I don’t believe he ever will. I 


think there’s more to this thing than 
a disappearance; I think you'll find 
there’s been a crime.” 

“Oh, hush, Gert!’ wailed Elsie. 
“T’ve been afraid somebody would say 


that. I won’t think of it—anyway, not 
to-night! It isn’t true! It can’t be 
true!” 


On the verge of a breakdown after 
her trying day, Elsie ran out of the 
room. Her mother followed, bidding 
Whiting a brief good night as she 
passed him. 

Left alone with Gerty Seaman, Whit- 
ing asked if she had any errand he 
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might do for her, and then he pro- 
posed to say good night. 

“No,” said Gerty, “there’s nothing 
more to be done to-night, I should say. 
Oh, Fenn, what do you think of it all ?” 

“What is there to think, Gerty? 
Every one of us knows as much as 
the next one about it, and who among 
us can suggest even a possible explana- 
tion ?” 

“Nobody can. And yet, Fenn, there 
must be an explanation. I mean, Kim- 
ball did get out of his room——” 

“Of his own volition; of course, 
Gerty. How he managed to lock the 
door behind him is, to be sure, an enor- 
mous mystery, but not so great a one 
as to imagine that any one else did it! 
Why, that idea of a practical joke won’t 
hold water a minute.” 

“T thought it was your theory.” 

“Only until I figured it out. How 
on earth could anybody abduct Kim, 
take him from his room unwillingly, 
and depart, bolting the door behind 
them? It couldn’t be done. Kim’s 
fastening the door behind himself is a 
puzzle, but an easier one, it seems to 
me, than for an outsider to do it. Kim 
could get downstairs and out, unob- 
served, if alone, but not if he was being 
kidnaped by a jocularly inclined com- 
rade!” 

“T don’t see it that way,” Gerty said 
thoughtfully. “I think the mystery of 
the locked door is a thing by itself, and 
in no way affected by or dependent 
upon other circumstances. However, 
it doesn’t matter much. Will the police 
take a hand ?” 

“Yes. I happen to know they are to 
be at the Webb house this evening. I’m 
going there now. Oh, Kimmy will be 
found, of course. Never doubt that!” 

“But—but you know about the will, 
Fenn—do you suppose he’ll be found 
by Elsie’s birthday ?” 

“When is that exactly?” 

“The thirtieth of June.” 

“And it’s now the sixth of April. 
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* Nearly three months! 





I should say 
so! If he isn’t found in that time, he 
never will be!” 

“And—what then?” 

“What then? Oh, you mean about 
Elsie’s money. I know there’s some 
tie-up there, but I don’t know just what 
it is. Her old aunt’s freakishness, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes; Aunt Elizabeth Powell. Elsie 
is named for her. She left all her for- 
tune, millions, to Elsie, with a reserva- 
tion. You've heard the story?” 

“Not in detail; tell me.” 

“Well, you see, the Powell money 
was half my father’s and half his sis- 
ter’s, Aunt Elizabeth’s. Father lost all 
his, sooner or later, in Wall Street. 
Aunt Elizabeth—she never married— 
left hers with a trust company, this 
way. Father was to have the interest 
of it all as long as he lived; then the 
interest went to Elsie—for the name, 
you know. Besides, at the time the 
will was made, my husband was alive 
and well-to-do. But, you see, only the 
interest was to come to Elsie, until her 
wedding day; then she is to have the 
whole fortune.” 

“Oh, well, the interest is enough for 
you all to live on, isn’t it?” 

“Goodness, yes; we've lived on it for 
years, comfortable enough. But here’s 
the trouble: If Elsie isn’t married by 
the time she is twenty-four, the whole 
fortune goes to a distant cousin of 
Aunt Elizabeth’s.” 

“What an unjust will!” 

“Oh, no; you see everybody would 
expect Elsie to marry before she was 
twenty-four. The reason of it all was 
Aunt Elizabeth’s own love affair. If 
she had married young all would have 
been well, but she waited, thinking she 
was too young, and her lover married 
somebody else. She never got over it; 
I think it affected her mind. She 
wouldn’t look at anybody else, though 
she had lots of suitors, of course. So 
she made a condition that Elsie should 
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marry before she was twenty-four. It 
never seemed to us a hard condition, 
for Elsie was engaged to Kimball be- 
fore he went to France, you know. 
They would have been married much 
sooner but for the war. However, the 
wedding day, which was to have been 
to-day, was in ample time to meet the 
requirements of the will, And 
now ‘ 

“Oh, well, Gerty, Kim will surely 
turn up before the birthday in June! 
And, if he doesn’t, Elsie will surely 
marry some one else, rather than lose 
the inheritance!” 

“That’s just it; she won’t. She’s as 
stubborn as Aunt Powell herself, and 
she’d go to the poorhouse before she’d 
marry anybody but Kimball Webb!” 

“Don’t worry; Kimball will return. 
Why, he’s too wrapped up in that play 
of his to stay away from New York 
very long.” 

“But there’s no sense to it all. If 
anybody spirited Kim off for a joke, 
they’d surely have returned him in time 
for the ceremony.” 

“You'd think so. The only other al- 
ternative is to think that he went away 
voluntarily—which is, to say the least, 
hard on Elsie.” 

“He never went away because he 
didn’t want to marry her—not much!” 

“Mrs. Webb thinks he was spirited 
away.” 

“So do I! But by very human and 
physical spirits! I firmly believe Hen- 
tietta Webb or her mother, or both, 
managed the whole business, and they 
will keep Kim out of the way until 
after Elsie’s birthday, thinking she will 
marry some one else, and then they’ll 
produce Kim!” 

“A queer theory, but perhaps about 
the easiest one to believe. And if, as 
you assume, Elsie won’t marry some 
one else, what then?” 

“That’s what I said a few minutes 
ago. It will come hardest on mother 
and me. Elsie doesn’t care much for 
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money. Oh, of course, she likes things 
comfortable; she doesn’t realize what 
it would mean to have them any other 
way; but she’d give up all for love. 
Now, mother and I have absolutely no 
income except the interest Elsie gets 
from the Powell money. I have two 
little children, and mother is practically 
an invalid. I think I may well ask, 
what then?” 

“T think so too, Gerty. It’s tough on 
you. I didn’t know all this. Why, it 
will be awful if Elsie doesn’t marry! 
What will become of you all?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t even know 
how Elsie’s going to look at it. If she 
sees it right, and if Kimball never re- 
turns, of course she ought to marry 
some nice man rather than let all that 
money go! But she’s quite capable of 
refusing point-blank to marry any one 
but Kim—and that’s what I think she’ll 
do.” 

“She most likely will, if I know any- 
thing about Elsie!” 

“You—you like her, Fenn?” 

“Oh, Lord, yes! I’ve been in love 
with her ever since I’ve known her. 


But she won’t look at me. And— 
ahem, Gerty, I’m not a fortune 
hunter !” 

“Oh, no, of course not! But I do 


hope Elsie will be safely married be- 
fore she reaches twenty-four!” 

“So do I! I’m with you there! I’d 
hate to see all that money go out of 
your family. A pretty shabby will, I 
call it.” 

“Oh, no, Fenn; nobody could foresee 
this thing that has happened. And but 
for this mysterious disappearance, Elsie 
would be already married and every- 
thing all right.” 

“She’s willing to allow you and the 
children and your mother enough to 
live on, after she’s married ?” 

“Yes, indeed. She’s most generous. 
Her allowance to us is all we could ask, 
I wish I knew her ideas about it all.” 

“Poor child, I don’t believe she has 
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any ideas as yet. It’s an awful shock 
to her, and it came so suddenly. I won- 
der she bears up at all.” 

“Oh, that’s Elsie. You'll see—to- 
morrow she'll be ready with all sorts 
of plans and suggestions about hunting 
up Kim. They won’t amount to any- 
thing, they can’t, but she'll try every 
possible way to find him.” 

“Hopeless task—hunting for him, I 
mean. If he can he'll turn up of his 
own accord. And if he can’t re 

“Fenn! You don’t—you don’t think 
—he’s—dead, do you?” 

“T haven’t any reason to think that, 
Gerty. Yet it must be considered 
among the possibilities. You know, 
there’s the question of that diamond 
pendant. Kim had it with him at the 
dinner, and he had it after he reached 
home last night, for he showed it to his 
mother, they say. Well, suppose a bur- 
glar got into his room to steal that. 
It must be worth ten thousand dollars ?” 

“Yes, it is—or a little more.” 

“Well, isn’t a burglar a more plausi- 
ble supposition then a practical joker, 
after all?” 

“How did he get in?” 

“That question, Gerty, must be asked 
regarding any intruder. Moreover, 
how did he get out? must be asked in 
connection with an intruder, or with 
Kim alone. Anyway, the diamonds are 
not to be found.” 

“Kim probably has them with him, 
wherever he is.” 

“That’s true enough, but a probabil- 
ity isn’t a certainty.” 

“Tf, as I still think, 
women are behind it 
the diamonds.” 

“Yes, of course. 
down on Elsie?” 

“Oh, only because she wasn’t born 
in Boston!” 

“Really? Is that all?” 

“Yes; that is, I mean, the Webbs 
don’t think the Powells in their own 
rank. Nobody could dislike 








the two Webb 
all, they have 


Why are they so 


social 
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Elsie, personally; she’s the sweetest 
thing in the world!” 

“Of course she is, but she never 
seems to hit it off with friend Hen- 
rietta.” 

“It’s Henrietta’s fault entirely! 
Elsie has been like an angel to her, but 
Miss Webb is always haughty and su- 
perior. Siie has never been reconciled 
to the match and never will be!” 

“Well, I hope old Kimmy will turn 
up and the match will come off in 
time to save the inheritance!” 

“The match will come off, if Kimball 
can be found, whether it’s in time to 
save the inheritance or not!” 

This announcement was made by 
Elsie herself, who suddenly appeared in 
boudoir robe and cap. “I heard you,” 
she went on, “and I came in to tell 
you my decision, to state my platform!” 

Her eyes shone with excitement, her 
cheeks flushed, and she was 
trembling nervously. 

“Elsie, dear,” begged Gerty, “don’t 
let’s talk any more about it to-night.” 

“Yes, I will. I’ve been listening to 
you two, and as [enn is going over to 
the Webbs’ now, and he will see the 
police there, I suppose, I want him to 
know just where I stand. I shall make 
it my work—my life work, if neces- 
sary—to find Kimball. I know, as well 
as I know my own name, that he was 
taken away by force. I.won’t say who 
I think did it, or was responsible for 
the deed, but I shall get him back. The 
police can go ahead; let them do all they 
can—it won’t be much. The abduction 
of Kimball Webb—for it is an abduc- 
ion—was a carefully planned, cleverly 
carried-out scheme. I won’t say who’s 
at the bottom of it, but I know.” 

“You mean the Webbs,” 
sagaciously 


“It’s an awful thing to say,” Elsie 
admitted, “but [ do mean the Webbs. 
Who else could it be? That joke busi- 
ness is nonsense, and besides the jokers 
would have restored him in time for 


were 


said Gerty 
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They wouldn’t be so 


the wedding. 
cruel to me.” 

“No, they wouldn’t,’ agreed Whit- 
ing. “But be careful, Elsie, how you 


You don’t want to 


” 


accuse the Webbs. 
get into deeper trouble than 

“T can’t be in deeper trouble than I 
am now! You know that, Fenn. But 
I’ve got sense enough to know better 
than to accuse the Webbs openly. I 
know: that would be the very way to 
spike my own guns. No; Miss Hen- 
rietta Webb is a very clever schemer, 
but I’ll outwit her yet!” 

“And if not?” said Gerty, alarmed 
at the possibilities crowding her mind. 

“Tf not, if Kimball Webb is never 
restored to me, I shall live and die an 
old maid, just as Aunt Elizabeth did.” 

“But Elsie,’ Gerty cried, “think of 
mother, think of me and the children! 
Surely, you have some generosity, some 
loyalty to your people?” 

“Not to the extent of selling myself 
for them,” said Elsie sternly. “If any- 
body in this family is to marry for 
money you can do it, Gerty. You have 
several rich suitors tu my certain 
knowledge.” 

“Nothing of the sort, Elsie! 
you're disgraceful!” 

“No more disgraceful than for me to 
marry some one | don’t love, in time to 
secure Aunt Powell’s money! And, 
anyway, I can look after mother; I can 
work,” 

“Yes! 
scoffed. 

“Oh, I don’t know; stenography or 
something. Anyway, I could take care 
of mother, and you certainly could do 
as much for yourself, Gerty. If you 
don’t want to marry you could work, 
too.” 

“Oh, Elsie! 
this apartment !” 

“Yes; I’d far rather, than marry 
anybody—anybody except Kimball. 
But, understand this: I’m going to find 
that man and——” 





I think 


What could you do?” Gerty 


And leave this house 
> 


of Kimball Webb 


“Elsie,” exclaimed Whiting, “you 
speak as if he were held somewhere in 
durance vile!” 

“Not durance vile, but held, yes! 
And by his mother and sister.” 

“With his own consent?” 

“Most certainly not!” 

“Then your theory is rubbish. Hoevw 
could they hold him against his will?’ 

“T don’t know; but I shall find cut! 
Good night.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE RIVAL PLAYWRIGHTS, 


FESIE POWELL’S nature was gen- 

erous. She gave of herself to all 
with whom she came in contact, and 
gave freely and willingly, time, thought, 
and sympathy as well as more material 
gifts. Her disposition was so free 
from selfishness that not always did 
she sufficiently guard her own interests. 
But when need arose, she promptly met 
the emergency. 

The morning after the day which 
was to have been her wedding day, she 
awoke with a saddened heart but a 
mind alert and ready to plan and exe- 
cute action of some sort that should 
bring the end of her troubles. She 
wasted little time in grieving; indeed, 
her mental attitude was that of dum- 
founded amazement rather than grief. 

Lying in her pretty room, partly dis- 
mantled by reason of her anticipated 
flight from it, she sized up her situation 
to herself. 

“If I go to pieces,” she mused, “it 
will do no good, and will be small com- 
fort to me. Therefore, I will brace up, 
put my wits to work, and do my part 
toward solving the mystery. And I'll 
do more than any fool detective. I 
never had much opinion of their clever- 
ness, anyhow. To begin with, they’d 
never dare suspect Henrietta Webb, 
and if they did, she’d pull the wool 
over their eyes. But she can’t bam- 
boozle me, and I’m going to start out 
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by assuming that in some mysterious 
way she has hidden Kim and means to 
keep him hidden until I marry some- 
body else—which, of course, she thinks 
I’ll do in order to get my inheritance. 
But I shan’t! How would I feel, mar- 
ried to ‘John Doe,’ and then have Kim- 
ball come home and look at me re- 
proachfully! Not much. If I don’t 
marry Kimball Webb, I marry nobody 
at all—and that settles that!” 

Her decision arrived at, Elsie hopped 
out of bed, and dressed and went to 
breakfast quite as usual. 

“Why, Elsie,” exclaimed Gerty, “you 
needn’t get up! I’ll look after every- 
thing. I suppose there will be reporters 
and, later on, callers in shoals.” 

“Yes, ‘Gert,’ you may attend to 
those; I’m going on the warpath!” 

“Meaning ?” 

“I’m going to solve the mystery of 
Kim’s get-away though it’s no mystery 
to me! But I’m going to get him back. 
That’s all about that!” 

“How are you going to set out?” 

“Dunno. First, ’m going over to 
the Webb house and see what they’ve 
got to say. I didn’t get any satisfac- 
tion out of them yesterday, but I’m 
going to make them surrender. They 
owe me one Kimball, and I’m going 
to collect !” 

“T don’t think you ought to go out 
to-day, Elsie.” 

“Rubbish! You talk as if Kim were 
dead! I’m not a widow, to stay in se- 
clusion. No, ma’am; I’ve thought it all 
out and I’ve made up my mind.” 

Gerty protested no more. She knew 
from experience, when Elsie’s mind 
was made up nothing could shake it. 








At the Webb house Elsie found her 
prospective relatives-in-law closeted 
with a detective. He was from the 
Bureau of Missing Persons, and he 
was deeply interested in the case. The 


absolute insolubility of the puzzle of 
how Kimball Webb managed his flight, 
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or how it was managed for*him, gave 
an exceptional aspect to the disappear- 
ance. 

Elsie’s arrival also thrilled the detec- 
tive. He turned eagerly to question 
her. 

However, he found himself the ques- 
tioned one instead of the inquirer. 

“I’m glad to meet you, Sergeant 
Hanley.” Elsie smiled at him. “Tell 
me, won't you, just how you’re going 
to set to work on the case? For ] 
mean to help you, and I want to do so 
intelligently.” 

She glanced at the two Webbs for 
a nod of sanction, but she received no 
such encouragement. 

Indeed, Henrietta gave a scornful 
sniff, and Mrs. Webb remarked: 

“Don’t be forward, Elsie. You can’t 
help, and it would look very queer if 
you tried.” 

“It'll be queer if I don’t try,” Elsie 
returned, but with a smile that freed 
her words from rudeness. “I’m most 
certainly going to work on the case; if 
Sergeant Hanley doesn’t want my help, 
I'll work on my own lines.” 

Hanley looked at her with growing 
respect. Here, he decided, was no silly 
society girl, but a young woman of 
brain and, perhaps, initiative. 

“You know nothing that will throw 
any light on Mr. Webb’s absence?” he 
asked, gazing intently at her. 

“No, indeed; if I had I should have 
told it without being asked. I’m here 
to learn, to seek, to solve, not to in- 
form.” 

““Yes—oh, certainly.” 

The detective sergeant was a little 
flustered. Miss Webb had been 
haughty, even condescending, but Han- 
ley knew that sort. Elsie’s attitude was 
a new one to him, and he had to adjust 
himself. 

“Well, Sergeant Hanley,” the sweet 
voice went on, “which is it to be? Do 
we work together, or each for himself ?” 

“Together, miss, by all means. I'll 

















be only too glad of any help you can 
give me.” 

Hanley had decided; it would cer- 
tainly be better for him to be in with 
the one most nearly affected, and he 
considered that Elsie was. Although, 
to be sure, the Webbs had called him 
in, and he was responsible to them. Nor 
did it require an abnormally acute mind 
to discern that the Webbs and Miss 
Powell were not entirely at one. 

This impression of his was deepened 
when Miss Webb said severely : “I must 
beg of you, Elsie, not to disgrace us 
by any public effort in this distressing 
matter. We are already sufficiently 
embarrassed at the unfortunate public- 
ity it has gained, and I want to keep 


further disclosures entirely to our- 
selves.” 

“Can’t be done, Miss Webb,” said 
Hanley; “the thing is out. Why, 


ma’am, it had to come out! And now 
you can no more stop the press notice 
of it than you could dam the Hudson! 

Setter take that part of it calmly, for 
the papers will be full of it for nine 
days, at least. Now, ma’am, I'd like to 
see Mr. Webb’s room.” 

Dejectedly Henrietta Webb led the 
way. Elsie followed, as a matter of 
course, and soon Hanley was silently 
but carefully scrutinizing the furni- 
ture, walls, and floor of the room in 
question. 

“No exit but the door, so far as ap- 
pears on the surface,” he remarked at 
last. “You don’t know of any secret 
entrance, I suppose?” 

“Certainly not,” said Henrietta posi- 
tively. “Those things occur in old 
country houses, not in city homes.” 

“Well, we must think of everything,” 
Hanley said. He proceeded to tap 
walls and partitions in a knowing man- 
ner, 

“Nope; nothing of that sort,” he con- 
cluded after exhaustive experimenting. 


“You're sure?” asked Elsie, her eyes 
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shining with eagerness. “I had thought 
there might be something like that.” 

“No, ma’am,” declared Hanley; “I 
know a lot about building, and I can 
tell for sure and certain there’s no en- 
trance through these walls, of any sort. 
Why, look at the wall paper—intact all 
round. And not only that, but I can 
tell by tapping, there’s no chance for a 
secret door or panel.” 

“Mr. Whiting is an architect, and he 
said the same,’ observed Miss Webb 
coldly, as if to disparage Hanley’s 
would-be superior knowledge. 

“There, you see!” said Hanley, tak- 
ing the snub in good part. “If a smart 
architect and a smart detective agree 
there’s no secret passage or entrance 
or exit, you may depend on it there 
isn’t any.” 

“What about the chimney?” asked 
Elsie. “I’ve thought this all out, you 
see.” 

“Quite right, miss.’ 

But Hanley’s investigation of the 
chimney, that he made by looking up 
inside the big, old-fashioned fireplace, 
showed him at once the impossibility of 
any one entering or leaving the room 
by that means. 

“A monkey couldn’t negotiate that,” 
he stated, “let alone a man.” 

The bathroom gave no hint of help. 
The little window had been found 
closed and fastened, and save for the 
entrance door there was no other break 
in the walls. 

In a word, Hanley expressed his posi- 
tive assurance that nobody could by any 
chance enter or leave Kimball Webb’s 
room, except by the door that opened 
from the hall. 

“The windows are out of the ques- 
tion,” he asserted. To begin with, 
they’re third-story windows, with a 
sheer drop to the street. Next, they 
were opened only at the tops for a few 
inches, and fastened in that position. 
Nobody could get through one of those 
narrow apertures.” 


, 
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This was so evident there was no 
use dwelling on it. 

“Then,” said Elsie slowly, “the prob- 
lem comes down to this: How did Mr. 
Webb get out through the door, and 
leave it fastened behind him, not only 
locked with a key, but bolted with a 
strong, firm bolt ?” 

“That’s the problem.” 

The detective looked at her in ad- 
miration. He had never seen a young 
woman, a mere girl, who could so 
succinctly state a case. 

“But, granting that,” urged Henrietta 
Webb, “where is he now? The front 
street door+ was fastened with heavy 
bolts, all of which were intact in the 
morning. The rear door, the same.” 

“Then,” said Elsie, turning on her 
quickly, “he must be in this house 
still!” 

Henrietta Webb turned pale. “What 
nonsense!” she cried. “In that case, 
Elsie, are you smart enough to find 
him?” With a suppressed exclamation, 
half shriek and half gasp, she ran from 
the room, and they heard her go down- 
stairs to her mother’s room. 

“Good!” cried Elsie. “I’m glad she’s 
gone! Excuse me, Sergeant Hanley, 
but though she is his sister, I am Mr. 
Webb’s fiancée, and I have really more 
reason to want to find him than any- 
body else on earth. And I’m going to 
find him, too! But, first, can you form 
any theory? Can you make any sug- 
gestions ?” 

**h can t. 
ran so hopelessly up against a 


I’ve never seen a case that 
blank 





wall. There’s foul play somewhere— 
that is, unless—— You don't 
think——” 


Elsie read his thoughts. 

“No, I don’t think Mr. Webb went 
away of his own volition. I know he 
did not! Quite aside from his love 
for me, and his wish to marry me yes- 
terday, if those things hadn’t been so, 
Mr. Webb is too much of a gentleman, 
too kind-hearted a man, to go away and 
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leave his mother and sister, to say noth- 
ing of myself, in this fearful predica- 
ment.” 

“That’s right. No decent man could 
be such a sneak! Well, then, as it’s 
perfectly clear you suspect Miss Webb 
of being implicated—why do you?” 

“I don’t want to say anything against 
Miss Webb. I’ve nothing to say 
against anybody. But oughtn’t a de- 
tective to suspect everybody—or, at 
least, to investigate the possibilities of 
every suspect ?” 

“Yes’m; that’s right. Never mind 
why. Ill bear in mind that Miss 
Webb’s part in the matter must be in- 
quired into. Any more hints?” 

“Oh, that isn’t a hint. What sort of 
a detective are you, asking for hints! 
Why don’t you get busy? Hunt for 
clews, or something definite like that!” 

“Clews? Why, it isn’t a murder!” 

“You don’t know; it may be! And, 
anyway, there are clews to other crimes 
than murder.” 





“But it isn’t a crime.  Least- 
ways ; 
“Leastways, you're absolutely use- 


less! Go away; [ll hunt for clews 
myself. First of all, where are those 
white marks that were on the floor yes- 
terday ?” 


“White marks? What sort of 
marks?” 
“Just some white daubs. They 


showed clearly on this plain green car- 
pet, and now they’re gone.” 
“Anything else been disturbed?” 
“No, except that the whole room 
seems to have been cleaned, the bed 
made, and the chiffonier tidied.” 
“Oh, well, they told me about that. 
The condition of the room only went 
to prove that Mr. Webb had retired as 
usual on Wednesday night, and then he 
went away either in his evening clothes, 
and carried his night clothes with him, 
or he went wearing his night things and 
carrying his dress suit.” 
“Either of which suppositions is ab- 

















solutely ridiculous! As he had been to 
bed, why dress again in his dinner 
clothes, and why take his pajamas with 
him? Or, if he went away in his night 
clothes, why in the world wouldn’t he 
carry a morning suit with him, and not 
full dress!” 

“Right you are. 
anywhere!” 

“But it ought to! The very fact that 
the conditions are ridiculous, inexplic- 
able, ought to make it easier to get up 
a theory. If he had gone away in a 
business suit and carried his night 
things in a bag it would be easily be- 
lieved he had suddenly been called on 
some important matter. But to go off 
with evening clothes and no other suit 
is so ridiculous that it ought to point 
to some inevitable conclusion, even if 
not a definite one!” 

“My! You sure are a thinker, Miss 
Powell! But let’s hear that indefinite 
conclusion you’d draw from the facts.” 

“T haven’t drawn it yet, but I shall, 
and I want you to help me.” 

Elsie’s appealing smile brought a 
hearty, “Sure I will, miss!” and after 
some further.futile looking about, they 
both went downstairs. 

Elsie waylaid the chambermaid and 
stepped aside to speak with her. 

“Did you do up Mr. Webb’s room 
yesterday?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss,” replied the girl a bit 
frightened. 

“That’s all right; only, tell me, did 
you notice those white marks on the 
carpet ?” 

“T did, ma’am, and I tried hard to 
get it all off. Did 1 leave any sign of 
it?” 

“No; I wish you had! But never 
mind. What do you think made those 
marks ?” 

“IT couldn’t say, ma’am. They was 
like chalk, now; and mighty hard to 
get off they was.” 

“You remember just how 
looked, and where they were?” 
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“Oh, yes, ma’am.” 
“Very well, then, that’s all. Don’t 


mention the matter to anybody, please.” 

“No, ma’am; I won’t.” 

Elsie went on down to the drawing- 
room, and there found Mrs. Webb 
making the detective’s hair stand on 
end, as she detailed to him her experi- 
ences with spirits and her reasons for 
belief that her son had been taken away 
from his home by supernatural means. 

Hanley listened, more with a horri- 
fied interest in her talk than with any 
belief in its bearing on the present case, 
and Elsie almost laughed outright as 
she heard Mrs. Webb solemnly avow- 
ing that she had seen, at séances, live 
people wafted through a solid wooden 
door. 

“Oh, come now,” she said, as she 
entered the room. ‘Dear Mrs. Webb, 
don’t ask us to believe such things!” 

“Believe or not, as you choose,” said 
Mrs. Webb haughtily ; “your skepticism 
only exposes your ignorance. Why, 
innumerable such cases are on record; 
to students of spiritism the passing 
of matter through matter is one of the 
proved facts of psychical research.” 

“And you think that Kim passed 
through that locked wooden door— 
through the panels—and left no trace 
of his passing?” 

“T do—indeed I do, Elsie! For, my 
dear child, what other explanation is 
there?” 

Mrs. Webvw’s triumphant air im- 
pressed her hearers, even though it 
amused them. The trusting soul be- 
lieved so implicitly in her creed that one 
must respect her sincerity, at least. 

“Who lives next door?” asked Han- 
ley suddenly. 

“Which side?” asked Mrs. ‘Webb. 
“On the left is the home of Owen 
Thorne, the banker; and on the other 
side the Marsden St. Johns live. 
They’re at Lakewood just now; they’re 
always there in the spring. But they 
don’t own the house they live in. It’s 
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Mr. Whiting’s. 
father left him.” 
“Are the Thorne family at home?” 

“Yes, so far as I know. They were 
there yesterday. Why?” 

“I only wondered if any of the 
neighbors saw Mr. Webb leave this 
house during the night.” 

“Maybe he hasn't left it, 
Elsie. 

“He must have done so. He couldn’t 
be concealed here against his will all 
this time, and you won’t allow that he’s 
willingly absent.” 

“Of course | won't!” 

“Then he must have left this house 
between the hours of two a. m. and, 
say, seven—or, when did you call him, 
Mrs. Webb?” 

“About eight, or soon after.” 

“Very well. Say he got away, some- 
how, between two and eight; there’s a 
possibility that a watching or wakeful 
neighbor might have seen him go.” 

“Oh, I see.” Mrs. Webb nodded. 
“Well, make inquiries. As I said, the 
St. Johns are away, and their house is 
closed ; but ask the Thornes if you like. 
It’s quite possible they saw something!” 

The weird look came again into her 
eyes, and Elsie at once surmised that 
Kimball’s mother had a mental vision 
of her son, wafted by supernatural 
means through his own bedroom door, 
down two flights of stairs, and through 
the closed and locked street door, out, 
away, nobody knew where, and the in- 
terested neighbors looking on! 

Then Henry Harbison was an- 
nounced, and with a sigh of relief Elsie 
turned to talk to him. 

Harbison was to have been an usher 
at the wedding, and he called to see if 
he could be of any assistance to the 
family of the missing bridegroom. 

After sympathetic greetings and in- 
quiries, the younz man took an active 
part in the discussion of the mystery. 

“It’s the strangest thing I ever heard 
of!” he declared. ‘“‘But I bet I can put 
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you wise to a possible solution, any- 
way.” 

“Good!” cried Hanley. “I confess it 
baffles me. I’m about to give up my 
part in it and ask the inspector-——” 

“Don’t!” begged Elsie. “You and I 
are working together, you know, Ser- 
geant Hanley, and I like your 
methods.” 

Hanley stared. What had she seen 
of his methods, as yet, he wondered. 

“Well, here’s my theory,” began 
Harbison. “I was at Kimball’s bach- 
elor dinner, you know, night before 
last, at the club. Also, Wallace 
Courtney was there. Now, you know, 
Mrs. Webb, your sen is writing a play, 
a mighty clever one, too, founded on 
a satirical view of New England aris- 
tocratic tendencies.” 

Mrs. Webb flushed almost angrily. 

“I do know it, and I regret it ex- 
ceedingly. I strongly advised Kimball 
against such ridiculing of his native 
town and of his own family traditions 
and standards, but he only laughed and 
said nothing was too sacred to use for 
material for a play. Yes, Mr. Harbi- 
son, I know all about that play. It’s 
nearly finished, too.” 

“That’s the point. As you may or 
may not know, Wallace Courtney is a 
playwright, also, and by the merest 
chance he is writing a satirical play on 
the very same subject. Now, he didn’t 
know about Kim’s play until the night 
of the dinner; it was mentioned then, 
and Courtney asked Kim what it 
about—that is, how he had treated the 
matter. Well, sir, do you know they’ve 
chosen almost identical plots! Why, 
whichever of those plays first reaches 
the public, the other will be stamped 
as a plagiarism. Courtney was terribly 
put out. He tried to conceal his wrath, 
but it kept cropping out.” 

“Why, Kimball wasn’t to 
cried Elsie. 

“Not a bit. But Courtney was upset 
at the coincidence, and the peculiar sit- 
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vation. Well, he worried around until 
he found out that Kim’s play was near- 
ing completion, and then he went to 
pieces for fair. ‘You shan’t put it on!’ 
he cried excitedly. ‘I'll move heaven 
and earth to prevent you! Why, it 
wipes out my every chance!’ Oh, he 
said a lot more in that strain, and Kim- 
ball added fuel to the fire by treating 
it lightly. ‘Go ahead with your play, 
Wally,’ he told him. ‘I’m going on my 
honeymoon, and [’ll be gone a fortnight 
or more. You'll have time to get 
ahead of me.’ Of course that wouldn’t 
give Courtney time enough, nor any- 
where near it, and he sulked all the 


evening. We all guyed him on his ill 
nature, but that only made _ things 
worse. Now, here’s my suggestion, 


pretty slim, I admit, but take it for 
what it’s worth: Might Courtney 
somehow or other have _ kidnaped 
Kimmy, intending to keep him put away 
until he can get his own play finished 
and on the road to production?” 

“Motive all right,” said the detective 
smiling; “but how about the method ?” 

“That’s where I get off.” Harbison 
laughed. ‘You while the whole 
affair is pretty awful in a social way, 
and has made a fearful mess of the 
wedding, and all that, I can’t look on 
it as a tragedy.” 

“Who does?” asked Elsie.. “Of * 
course there’s no tragedy, if you mean 
any harm to Kimball personally, but 
I do call it a tragedy all the same!” 

“It is,’ Hanley agreed; “but, of 
course, the angle I get is the mystery 
side of it. How did Mr. Webb get 
out of his door and lock it behind him? 
That’s what I to know!” 
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OU’RE right, man,” declared Har- 
bison; “let’s tackle that problem 
seriously. How could it be done? No 
matter how absurd the suggestion.” 
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“First,” enumerated Hanley, “there’s 
Mrs. Webb’s suggestion of spirits.” 

“It would be hard to beat that for 
unlikeliness!”’ said Harbison, speaking 
very seriously, and entirely ignoring 
Mrs. Webb’s disdainful expression. 
“Now, see here. How about turning 
the key from the outside by means of 
a very powerful magnet?” 

“No such thing possible,” Hanley de- 
clared. ‘“There’s not a magnet in exist- 
ence that could do that. And shoot the 
bolt also, did you mean?” 

“Yes, I did. But, of course, it’s only 
a suggestion. Well, what else?” 

“Untruthfulness!” said Elsie sud- 
denly, coming out into the open. “I 
regret exceedingly to mention such a 
thing, but as there is no explanation of 
the alleged facts, must we not doubt 
the truth of the alleged facts?” 

Henrietta Webb glared at her. “Do 
you mean,” she cried, “that we have 
not told you the truth about finding 
Kim’s door locked ?” 

“That’s precisely what I mean!” A 
red spot appeared on Elsie’s either 
cheek. “If you can offer the slightest, 
vaguest sort of hint as to how your 
story could be true, I’ll listen; but if 
you can’t, you must not be surprised 
that I refuse to believe it.” 

“Doubt my word? Let me tell you, 
miss, a Webb does not speak untruth!” 

“Not ordinarily, nor do most of us. 
But I know, Henrietta, that you would 
resort to any means to prevent Kimball 
from marrying me, and I am justified 
in thinking you have done so.” 

“What do you mean, Miss Powell,” 
asked Hanley; “that Mr. Webb went 
away voluntarily?” 

“Not exactly. I mean that I think 
he was persuaded, forced, or tricked 
into going away by his sister, and that 
the broken lock and burst bolt are fabri- 
cations to mislead investigators.” 

Henrietta Webb looked at Elsie, 
first with amazed scorn, and then, her 
changed to gentler expression, 
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she said: “You are not quite responsi- 
ble, dear. I shall not hold your speech 
against you. And, really, I’m not sur- 
prised that you try to grasp at any 
straw in this sea of mystery. But”— 
she turned to Harbison and the detec- 
tive—“there is no reason to doubt the 
truth of the story of my brother’s disap- 
pearance. Our butler and chauffeur 
will corroborate it, and will tell you 
just how much difficulty they had in 
entering the room.” 

At Hanley’s request, Hollis and Os- 
car were summoned, and they told in 
detail the events of the morning before. 

“And you heard or saw nothing that 
could give you the slightest hint as to 
any reason for Mr. Webb’s disappear- 
ance?” 

“No,” both men answered. 

“You saw or heard nothing unusual 
or that you could not understand?” the 
detective continued. 

“Well, sir,” Oscar began, “when I 
ran upstairs, and Miss Webb was wait- 
ing outside her brother’s door, I heard 
her say to herself, ‘Oh, if it should be!’ 
sort of excited like.” 

“Whom was she speaking to?” 

“To nobody, sir; just to herself.” 

“What did you mean by that speech, 
Miss Webb?” Hanley inquired. 

“T didn’t make it,” replied Henrietta 
coolly. “Oscar is mistaken, He im- 
agined it all.” 

“T told you so!” Elsie cried irrepres- 
sibly. “I knew Miss Webb was at the 
bottom of it all!” 

“Well, such a speech as that doesn’t 
prove it,” Hanley observed. “It rather 
lets her out. If she had concealed her 
brother previously, why should she say 
those words? And if she was merely 
hoping he had gone away, it goes to 
show she had no hand in the matter.” 

Henrietta’s face was expressionless, 
as if the subject interested her not at 
all. 

“You will all have to agree with me, 
sooner or later,” Mrs. Webb began. 
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“There is, as you’ve seen, no normal 
explanation. Only the supernatural 
remains. And, you ought to know that 
that room of Kimball’s has been 
haunted for a long time.” 

“What! haunted!” exclaimed Han- 
ley. 

“Yes, sir. Not only my son and my 
daughter have heard and seen strange 
things in it, but the maids have also 
had such experiences.” 

“Such as what?” 

“Hearing queer sounds. Once there 
was a complete conversation carried on 
by voices that belonged to invisible peo- 
ple.” 

“This is interesting only if confirmed 
by credible witnesses,” Hanley said. 

“Tt interests me, anyway,” said Har- 
bison. “I don’t believe in levitation and 
the passing of a human body through 
a locked door, but a haunted room 
always thrills me. Tell me some more 
about it.” 

“TI will,” said Henrietta. ‘For. the 
last year or two there have been times 
when voices were audible there. Not 
loud or entirely distinct, but vaguely to 
be heard—like the sound of a far-away 
speaker. My brother heard them; he 
frequently told me so.” 

“Well, not frequently, Henrietta,” 
said her mother, correcting her, “but 
two or three times.” 

“Who else heard them?” asked Han- 
ley briefly. 

“The servants,’ Henrietta informed 
them. “One chambermaid was_ so 
frightened she left at once.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!’ cried Harbison. 
“This gets us nowhere! If they were 
really spirits it is absurd; and if, as I 
thought at first, they were human 
voices,-heard through a secret passage 
or a hollow panel, it’s up to us to find 
the secret entrance.” 

“There isn’t any,’ declared Hanley. 
“I’ve sounded and tested every bit of 
wall in the room.” 

“All the same, I’d like a try at it,” 
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Harbison declared, and, asking permis- 
sion, he went alone up to the room 
that had been Kimball Webb's. 

“Who saw Mr. Webb last?” asked 
Hanley, by way of pursuing his duty. 

“[ suppose I did,” answered his 
mother. ‘fe came to my room to say 
good night, as he often does after he’s 
been out late. We had a little chat, and 
then he kissed me good night, and I 
heard him go upstairs.” 

“Did you hear him, Miss Webb?” 

“N-no; [ was asleep.” 

“And he didn’t wake you as he 
passed your door ?”’ 

“No; it was closed. 
footsteps.” 

“But you went up to his room later!” 
Elsie cried accusingly. 
“N-no, I didn’t! 

mean ?” 

Henrietta Webb spoke hesitatingly ; 
one would have said she was prevarica- 
ting, from the manner of her speech. 
But she looked straight at Elsie and 
demanded an explanation of her words. 

“Then you were up in Kim’s room 
before he came home that night.” 

“No, I wasn’t. Why do you say 
these things ?” 

“When were you in your brother’s 
room last, before he—went away?” 
Elsie demanded. 

“Oh, not for several days. I some- 
times go up there to chat wiih him, 
but he’s been so preoccupied lately, 
with his play and his wedding prepara- 
tions both, that I haven’t intruded on 
his time.” 

“You were up there the night before 
last, after Kim came home from the 
dinner,” Elsie declared, looking straight 
at Miss Webb, “and you sat on the 
little sofa between the front windows.” 

“T’ve been considerate of you, Elsie,” 
Miss Webb said coldly, “because I feel 
sorry for you, and I make allowances 
for your disturbed nerves and your— 
your natural lack of poise—but I warn 
you I won’t stand everything! Your 
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accusations are not only false, they’re 
ridiculous! If I had gone to Kim’s 
room and talked to him after his return, 
why should I deny it?” 

“Because you’re afraid it will incrim- 
inate you in his disappearance! Oh, 
Henrietta, where is he? Give him back 
to me! I love him so—I want him so! 
Oh, Kimball, my love!” 

The girl gave way and burst into 
hysterical tears. Truly, she had not the 
poise of the woman before her, but she 
had resiliency. In a moment she pulled 
herself together, steadied her voice, and 
said: 

“You were in Kim’s room that night, 
and I can prove it by a witness! Stay 
here, all of you!” 

She ran out of the room, and they 
heard her go upstairs. 

“Don’t put too much reliance on what 
Miss Powell says,” Henrietta said to 
the detective. ‘“She’s not quite her- 
self.” 

“All right, ma’am,” returned Hanley, 
but he looked closely at the speaker. 

“Any asked a man’s voice 
from the doorway, and Fenn Whiting 
came into the room. “I couldn’t keep 
away,” he went on; “I’ve been over 
to the Powells’, and they said Elsie was 
here.” He looked about. 

“She is,” began Henrietta. 

Harbison, who had returned from his 
futile quest, impatiently broke in: 

“I say, Whiting, listen to my theory.” 

He proceeded to detail the matter of 
Courtney’s play and recalled to Whiting 
the wrath that Courtney exhibited at 
the bachelor dinner. 

“By Jove, he was mad!” Whiting 
agreed, his attention arrested at once 
by the ideas Harbison put forth. 

“And, though it sounds like a cock- 
and-bull story,” Harbison went on, 
“suppose Wally thinks to himself: “If I 
could only tie Kim up somewhere till 
[I can get my play finished and accepted 
by a manager, it will be my salvation!’ 
Now, of course, if he kidnaped Kim it 
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had to be done before the wedding, 
so ” 





“It’s far-fetched,” said Whiting 
thoughtfully, “but I'll say it’s the first 
thing I’ve heard put forth by way of 
a motive. You know, finding a motive 
is a necessary step to be taken before 
finding the perpetrator of this thing.” 

“I know the -motive,”’ Elsie’s voice 
announced, as she entered in time to 
hear Whiting’s closing words. “I’ve 
found the perpetrator, and I did have 
proof—but she’s destroyed it.” 

Elsie’s stern gaze at Henrietta 
Webb decidedly discomfited that cool, 
calm personality, and for the first time 
Miss Webb’s poise seemed about to 
desert her. Ignoring the others, Elsie 
addressed herself to Hanley. 

“I found a real clew yesterday 
morning,” she said, “when I went up to 
look around Mr. Webb’s room. On 
the floor, in front of the little sofa, 
were several white marks ve 

“How absurd!” cried Henrietta. “I 
beg of you don’t discuss the shortcom- 
ings of a careless housemaid!” 

“White marks,” Elsie went on, as 
if uninterrupted, “that were made by 
the rubbing on the carpet of a woman’s 
white shoes. Shoes, I mean, that had 
been whitened with some of those chalk 
preparations that most women use—or 
their maids use for them.” 

A side glance at Henrietta’s face 
showed Elsie that it was as white as 
the chalk in question, but she went on: 

“I know that those marks were made 
by Miss Webb’s shoes; I know that it 
was at her request that the maid care- 
fully removed the marks from the 
green carpet; I know she gave the maid 
orders to say nothing about the mat- 
ter; and I know she has destroyed or 
concealed those shoes!” 

Henrietta’s face became like a stone. 
Impassive, unreadable, its expression 
nor 
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of perturbation. Her glance at Elsie 
was defiant and a little threatening. 

“Well, Miss Webb,” Hanley began, 
“you advised me not to be too much 
inpressed by Miss Powell’s statements, 
so I'll ask you for a bit of explanation 
right here.” 

“There is nothing to explain,’ Hen- 
rietta began calmly. “I deny every- 
thing she has asserted. I may have 
been in my brother’s room during the 
past week, I may have left some white 
marks from my shoes on the carpet, 
but I do not recollect such an occasion, 
nor do I think it at all pertinent to the 
matter in hand. As to the matter of 
the housemaid, that is pure fabrication. 
I am not in the habit of conniving with 
servants, as Miss Powell seems to be.” 

“Which shoes of yours are so 
whitened that marks on the carpet are 
usual; and where are the shoes?” Elsie 
demanded, pointing an accusing finger 
at Miss Webb. 

“T really don’t know.” Henrietta 
shrugged her shoulders. “You must 
ask Janet; she looks after my ward- 
robe.” 

“Come, come, Miss Powell,” 
Hanley, impressed more by Henrietta’s 
indifference than by Elsie’s ‘clew.’ “I 
don’t think you’re adapted to detective 
work. You overestimate the impor- 
tance of trifles.” 

“Nothing is a trifle if it points the 
way to discovery,” said Elsie, her 
brown eyes flashing and her red lips 
quivering as she looked from one to 
another for help or sympathy. 

And it came, from Fenn Whiting. 

“IT think, Miss Webb,” he said a bit 
shortly, “that you owe us a little infor- 
mation. Doesn’t the maid clean the 
rooms each morning ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then white marks, as of chalked 
shoes, early in the morning would seem 
to me to imply that you were there the 
Why not own up to it? 


said 


night before. 

















It couldn’t have been on any secret 
errand ?” 

“Of course it couldn’t. But I wasn’t 
there at all. The marks, if they existed 
outside of Elsie’s imagination, must 
have been made by one of the maids. 
They wear white shoes sometimes.” 

“Then call the maid, and let her pro- 
duce the shoes,” cried Elsie. “I tell 
you, Mr. Hanley, this is a clew, and a 
real one. If you let it slip you are 
not doing your duty.” 

Hanley became angry. 

“Tt isn’t for a man twelve years on 
the force to be taught his duty by a 
chit of a girl who ought to be in school 
herself!” he exploded, and the nod of 
approval from Henrietta decided him 
to go on, “I’m sorry, indeed, for you, 
Miss Powell, and it’s small wonder that 
you're nearly distracted, but I must in- 
sist that it isn’t right for you to im- 
agine that Miss Webb is implicated. 
It seems to me much more likely that 
we ought to look in the direction of this 
Mr. Courtney. If he is the sort of 
man to stop at nothing in the further- 
ance of his own schemes, I can believe 
that he has somehow secreted Kimball 
Webb in order to get his play done 
first.” 


“How could he?” Elsie cried. ‘““How 
could he get into the house? How 


could he get Kimball out ?” 

“Those questions are unanswerable 
at present, no matter who the suspect 
is,” the detective returned imperturba- 
bly. ‘Now, look here, Miss Powell, I 
want to know about this will business. 
I’ve heard a vague story. Is it true 
that if you are not married by a certain 
date, your fortune is taken away from 
you?” 

“It is,” she replied; “and the date is 
the thirtieth of June. That gives us 
three months, nearly, to find Mr. Kim- 
ball Webb.” 

“And that’s about time enough for 
Mr. Wallace Courtney to finish his 


precious play! I predict that you will 
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not see Mr. Webb until Mr. Courtney’s 
play is finished!” 

“And you're going to let him get 
away with it!” cried Harbison, “Can 
one man put another aside in that 
fashion, at will, without prevention or 
even protest ?” 

“Well, hardly; but after all, it may 
not be Mr. Courtney at all. Here’s 
another point I want cleared up. In 
the event of your not marrying by the 
given date, Miss Powell, what becomes 
of your aunt’s money?” 

“It will go to a cousin of hers, who 
lives out West somewhere. I don’t 
know exactly where.” 

“A relative of yours?” 

“No; my aunt was my father’s half 
sister. This man is a connection of her 
mother, and is no relation to my father 
or myself.” 

“You know him?” 

“Only his name, Joseph Allison. I’ve 
never seen him, never heard from him. 
You see, there was no question of the 
fortune not being mine, as I expected 
to marry Mr. Webb within the pre- 
scribed time.” 

“T see. May we not assume an in- 
terest on the part of this young man 
as to the disposition of the estate, in 
the event of your not marrying?” 

“Hello!” exclaimed Harbison, “that 
opens up a new field of conjecture. 
May not the young man have been suf- 
ficiently interested to go to the length 
of removing Kimball Webb from the 
field of action altogether ?” 

“Oh, no,” Elsie said. “You see, it’s 
this way. Mr. Allison tried to break 
the will at the time of my aunt’s death, 
four but there wasn’t a 
chance of it, and so, as the lawyers told 
me, he gracefully gave up the matter 
and has never been heard from since.” 

“That doesn’t prevent his still being 
interested,” persisted Hanley. “You 
see, Miss Powell, I’m an experienced 
detective, and I keep my eyes open, 
with the result that I see a hole through 
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a millstone, now and then. And I 
think I’ve learned about all I can pick 
up here just now. I shall look into 
the matter of Mr. Courtney and his 
play ; also into the affairs of Mr. Joseph 
Allison. And let me advise you, Miss 
Powell, not to put your inexperienced 
fingers into pies that you don’t under- 
stand. <A girl of your ignorance of 
these things can’t be a detective, even 
an amateur one. So leave it all to 
those who know the ropes.” 

Hanley went away, and the others 
remained for a time. 

There was a silence at first, and then 
Henrietta said: 

“I’m not going to reprove you, Elsie, 
I feel too sorry for you to do that, but 
I am going to ask you not to trump 
up any more such foolish yarns as the 
one you spun about the white shoes!” 

“What became of the shoes, then?” 
asked Elsie bluntly. 

“What shoes? There are no especial 
shoes to be considered. Drop the sub- 
ject, dear. Such harping on it makes 
it seem as if you were not quite calmed 
down yet.” 

“And I’m not, and I never shall be 
until Kimball is given back to me! I’m 
going to find him myself—I don’t care 
what that detective says. Who is going 
to help me?” 

“I, for one,” said Henry Harbison 
promptly. “I’m mighty sorry for you, 
Miss Powell, and you may command 
me as you like.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Harbison; I know 
you're a firm friend of Kimball’s, and 
I gladly accept your friendship also.” 

“T suppose you know you can depend 
on me to see you through, without any 
definite avowal,” said Fenn Whiting, 
smiling. 

“Of course, Fenn, you are my right- 
hand man. But I want all the help I 
can get.” 

“We'll help you, Elsie,” Henrietta 
began; but Elsie only gave her a 
scornful glance. 
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“When you are ready to help, Hen- 
rietta, begin by telling me about your 
white shoes.” 

Miss Webb made a despairing ges- 
ture, as of one powerless to aid such 
a willful girl, and Mrs. Webb began 
on her hobby. 

“You can all search and detect and 
deduce all you like; there is nothing 
that can explain Kim’s disappearance 
or solve the mystery of his absence ex- 
cept supernatural forces. Carp as you 
will, object as you see fit, you must 
admit there’s no other way out!” 

“You're right to a degree, Mrs. 
Webb,” said Fenn Whiting slowly; 
“there’s no other way out! I don’t for 
a minute believe in spooks, but I’m 
ready to agree there’s no other way 
out.” 

“Then we must stay in, 
son. 

“Not we,” declared Elsie; “‘not I, at 
least! And you men have promised to 
help me. Now, first of all, is there 
any chance of Joe Allison being impli- 
cated? I hadn’t thought of it, but it 
must, as Mr. Hanley said, be looked 
into.” 

“How could he manage it?’ asked 
Whiting. “Courtney looks more pos- 
sible, if you ask me.” 

“T do ask you,” said Elsie, “I ask you 
all. I want your help, your counsel, 
your advice. I am inexperienced, I’ve 
no knowledge of police work or detec- 
tive work, but I have courage, hope, 
and a will that is unbreakable and un- 
shakable! I will go through fire and 
water, I will move heaven and earth, I 
will face danger of any sort, I will 
suffer or endure anything, if it will 
help in the least degree to get Kimball 
back.” 

“Never mind the theatrical demon- 
stration, Elsie,” said Henrietta 
ingly; “we all want Kim back, but we 
don’t announce it from the housetops!” 

“Nor am I doing so.” 
quietly but with flashing eyes. 


” said Harbi- 


scoft- 


Elsie spoke 


“T will 
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omit all personal remarks hereafter, but 
I must still insist upon my determina- 
tion and my perseverance—which, after 
all, are my stock in trade!” 

“Good for you, Elsie!’ Whiting 
smiled at her. “I’m with you, and 
we'll never let up until we find the boy! 
Harbison, you’re in on this?” 

“To a finish! Now, how do we 
begin? I’m all for looking up Court- 
ney. It’s too much of a coincidence 
that he should want Kim out of the 
way, and immediately Kim is out of the 
way! Isn’t that a bit curious?” 

“It is, now you put it that way.” 
Whiting looked visibly impressed. 
“Let’s run him to cover first of all.” 

And then the telephone rang, and 
Detective Sergeant Hanley informed 
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them that Wallace Courtney had disap- 
peared as suddenly and as inexplicably 
as Kimball Webb had himself! 

“That settles it!” declared Harbison, 
jumping up and grasping his hat. “I’ve 
got to get in on the ground floor! 
Good-by, all!” 

He left the house hastily, and Fenn 
Whiting was eager to follow. But he 
spoke first to Elsie. 

“Shall I go,” he asked, “or stay with 
you?” 

“Go!” she cried, with shining eyes. 
“At last, we’re beginning to do some- 
thing! Go and find out all you can 
about Mr. Courtney, and report to me 
at my home. I’m going over there, 
as soon as I have this matter out with 
Henrietta !”’ 
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STRANGE EFFECTS OF SHOCK 
HAT sudden joy may kill as well as sudden grief is a matter of common 
knowledge, for incidents of persons dying of heart failure on receipt of 


unexpected joyful tidings are of frequent occurrence. 
tales of a man’s or woman’s hair turning white overnight. 


Not so rare, either, are the 
But to see a man’s 


hair turn white in half an hour is out of the ordinary, when compared even with 
such unusual happenings as are mentioned above. 

Nevertheless there is at least one reported case—that of an East Indian 
mutineer awaiting execution—in which, before the eyes of many spectators, the 


man’s jet-black locks become silver-gray in half an hour. 
impending death certain changes in the composition of 


the hair took place. 


Under the strain of 
the coloring matter of 


A very different readjustment of the pigment of the body under great emo- 
tional stress was made in the case of a woman condemned to death during the 


French Revolution and 
have been carried out. 


be killed. 


1 


then set free a short time before the sentence was to 
The woman bore up well until told that she would not 
Then the color of her skin began to grow darker, finally becoming 


black. That color it remained until her death, thirty years later. 
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IMPING under the weight of 

a battered suit case Toledo 

Tim stole nervously down the 

squeaking stairs in Mrs. Du- 
gan’s lodging house, opened the door a 
crack, and glanced warily up and down 
the street. It was a few minutes after 
midnight, and, save for a few pedes- 
trians scurrying homeward under the 
shelter of their umbrellas, the thor- 
oughfare was deserted. 

As he pulled his slouch hat down 
over his forehead Toledo Tim turned 
to the left and hastened down the street 
with the furtive air of one whose busi- 
ness is not strictly legal. He clung 
close to the shadows of the murky 
walls that flanked the sidewalk and 
from time to time he glanced back over 
his shoulder as if to make sure that 
he was not followed. He was a short, 
thin man, and apparently the suit case 
was taxing his strength to the utmost, 
for he frequently shifted its weight 
from one hand to the other. 

“It’s a fierce night,’ he muttered. 
“T wisht I had an umbrella.” 

He did not seem to notice a thickset 
man in raincoat and black derby who 
had been standing in a dark doorway 
across the street from Mrs. Dugan’s 
establishment and who had been gal- 
vanized into sudden activity upon To- 
ledo Tim’s appearance. His footfalls 
deadened by rubber-bottomed shoes, 


the raincoated man chuckled softly to 
himself as, keeping at a discreet dis- 
tance, he took up the pursuit of the 
man with the suit case. 

The approach from the opposite di- 


rection of a policeman leisurely walk- 
ing his beat caused Toledo Tim to slink 
into a dark alley, where he waited un- 
til the officer had passed. Selecting 
dimly lighted side streets and pursuing 
a zigzagging course, he described a half 
circle around the central portion of the 
city. - Still seeming blissfully unaware 
of the shadow lurking less than a block 
behind he appeared to gather courage 
as he drew farther and farther away 
from the district in which Mrs. Du- 
gan’s lodging house was located. 

Finally at a corner diagonally oppo- 
site the railroad station he stopped and 
set his burden down beside a lamp post. 
Shrugging a little shower of raindrops 
from his clothing he gazed dubiously 
at the brilliantly lighted stretch of 
pavement which he must traverse in 
order to gain the terminal. Trying to 
appear unconcerned he picked up the 
suit case again and started to cross the 
street, but the sight of a uniformed 
man at the main entrance brought him 
to a dead stop. 

“That’s Casey—drat him!” he mum- 
bled. “That thick-skulled bull’s after 
my scalp. Guess I’d better step care- 
ful.” 

Realizing that his hesitancy might at- 
tract notice Toledo Tim plunged for- 
ward again, but he avoided the main 
entrance and instead walked around to 
the carriage portico at the side of the 
big building. From this point he made 
his way through several long corri- 
dors, contriving to reach the baggage 
counter without crossing the main con- 
course. 
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“Want to check this,” he announced, 
lifting the suit case to the counter and 
placing a dime beside it. 

The attendant listlessly handed To- 
ledo Tim a check and attached the 
counterfoil to the suit case. Turning, 
Tim cast a sidelong glance about him, 
sighing his relief as he saw that no 
one had seemed to observe him. Step- 
ping as jauntily as if he had just rid 
himself of a mental as well as a phys- 
ical burden, he stuck the baggage check 
into his vest pocket, purchased a good 
Havana at the cigar counter, and lei- 
surely strolled out of the station. 

“Now for the bunch of eats,” he told 
himself gleefully. “I feel like celebrat- 
ing a bit. This joint,” halting before 
a garishly lighted restaurant, ‘don’t 
look so bad. Guess I’Il——” 

He felt a touch on his arm and 
wheeled around to face a thickset, un- 
pleasantly grinning man in a raincoat 
and with a black derby on his head. 

“You'll have to let the eats wait a 
while, Tim,” declared the man in tones 
of mock suavity. “I’d like to have a 
little chat with you. This place is too 
noisy. Suppose we stroll along?” 

A single glance at the man who had 
accosted him seemed to give Toledo 
Tim a profound shock. For several 
moments he could do nothing but stare 
into the rugged and crafty features and 
the small, shrewdly peering eyes. 

“Spiggley!” he exclaimed shakily, 
“What—what d’ye want?” 

“A little chat, as I told you,” an- 
nounced the other with a chuckle. 

“Why can’t you dicks ever let a man 
alone?” grumbled Toledo Tim. “The 
police ain’t got a thing on me. What 
do you want to bother me for?” 

“All I want is a quiet, sociable lit- 
tle talk,’ asserted the other. “I know 
of a cosy little place down the street 
where we can be alone. This way.” 

Tim had either recovered from his 
first shock or he realized that objec- 
tions would be useless, for he followed 
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meekly as the detective nipped at his 
sleeve and led him several blocks down 
the street to a corner café. Stepping 
through the side entrance they found 
the little back room unoccupied. Spig- 
gley rang and gave the waiter an order. 

“Much doing these days?” he in- 
quired casually after they had been 
served. 

“What's it to you?” asked Tim tes- 
tily, his suspicious, mouse-colored eyes 
scanning the detective’s face. 

Spiggley tossed off his dripping rain- 
coat, then pushed his chair a little closer 
to Toledo Tim’s. <A_ frosty~ smile 
curled his lips and his small eyes 
gleamed with satisfaction. He waited 
several moments before he answered. 

“Night before last,” he began in low, 
confidential tones, “Christopher Man- 
ville’s house on the boulevard was 
broken into and about five thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewels and silverware 
carted away. Know anything about it, 
Tim?” 

“Only what I seen in the papers,” 
asserted Tim sullenly. 

“That all? Don’t happen to have 
any inside information, eh?” 

Toledo Tim drew up his slight 
frame with a show of indignation. 
“What you drivin’ at?” he demanded. 

“Tt looked like one of your jobs, Tim. 
I haven’t turned in my report yet, but 
I’d be willing to swear you’re the cuss 
that did it.” 

Toledo Tim’s nervousness was appar- 
ent, but he forced a contemptuous 
laugh. “That’s it, is it? Somebody 
busts into a house and gets away with 
a bunch of silver and sparklers, and I 
get the blame. You're too lazy to look 
around a bit and find the feller that 
did the job, and so you make me the 
fall guy. You’re a hot detective, you 
are! See here, Spiggley, I swear I 
didn’t have nothin’ to do with the Man- 
ville job.” 

The detective grinned complacently. 
“You're pretty free with your oaths, 
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Tim. I remember you swore up and 
down you didn’t know anything about 
Mrs. Forrester’s sunburst, but I fished 
it out of your hip pocket before you 
were through talking.” 

“That's different, Spiggley.” Toledo 
Tim’s face changed expression. “You 
had me dead to rights there. But what 
are you kickin’ about? I split with you 
on the Forrester sparkler and we 
agreed to keep mum about it, didn’t 
we?” 

“Correct,” admitted the detective. 
“Forrester is in bad with the admin- 
istration, and when people of that kind 
lose their gewgaws the department 
never gets very excited over it. I could 
have sent you up for five years or so 
and raked in a little credit for myself, 
but what was the use? I am strong 
for the cash, Tim, especially when it 
comes as safe and easy as it did that 
time. But what I’m driving at is this: 
You lied to me about the Forrester job 
till I found the goods on you, and I 
know you're lying now.” 

“I’m not,” declared Tim doggedly. 
“T wasn’t anywheres near the Manville 
kipp night before last.” 

Spiggley shrugged as if Tim’s de- 
nials carried not the least weight with 
him. He leaned toward his companion 
and lowered his voice to a whisper. 
“Listen, Tim. Manville is another of 
those misguided boobs that the admin- 
istration ain’t got much use for. We 
are investigating, of course, but we 





aren’t losing much sleep over it. Get 
me?” 

“Yes, I get you.” Toledo Tim 
sneered. “You want me to split the 


swag with you again. Look here, 
Spiggley, why don’t you ditch that tin 
star of yours and be an honest crook in- 
stead of a crooked dick? You’d have 
more respect for yourself if you did.” 

“Maybe,” said Spiggley, not at all 
offended by the other’s aspersions, “but 
that’s beside the question. What do 
you say to my proposition?” 
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Toledo Tim made a wry face, 
“You're talking to the wrong party. J 
can’t split with you this time because 
I haven’t got the swag. Why don’t 
you brace the guy that pulled off the 
job?” 

“Enough of that,” grunted Spiggley, 
his face hardening. “You ought to 
know by this time that your stalling 
don’t go with me, Tim. You did the 
job and you’ve got the swag. I know.” 

“Know a lot, don’t you?” Tim 
turned his head to light a cigarette, and 
a look of contempt and sullen hatred 
showed in his thin, gnarled face. “Just 
because I’ve pulled a few tricks; be- 
cause I’m in bad with the police you 
want to blame me for all the crooked 
work that’s goin’ on in the whole 
blooming town. Why don’t you let up 
on me and get after some of the other 
crooks? Think I’m the only one in 
the burg? You make me tired!” 

“Easy, Tim.” The detective spoke 
soothingly. “Your speeches sound very 
fine, but I’m hardened to that kind of 
oratory. I’m willing to bet a year’s 
salary against a plugged dime that you 
did the Manville job.” 

“Think you’re some sport, eh?” 

“Well, yes. I’ve made you a sport- 
ing proposition. ,Are you going to take 
me up, or must I pinch you, turn the 
sparklers and the silver over to Man- 
ville, and send you up for a long, quiet 
rest? Which do you want?” 

Toledo Tim _ leered provokingly. 
“What’s made you so sure that I did 
the job?” 

“T'll tell you,” declared Spiggley pa- 
tiently. “The moment I gave the job 
a once-over I thought it looked like 
your workmanship. I wasn’t sure, 
though, and I kept my suspicions to my- 
I strolled over to the place where 
you’re living—that rooming house over 
on Oakwood Street. It’s been a hang- 

for crooks as far back as I can 
I watched the place all day 


salt 
seit. 


out 
remember. 
yesterday.” 























said Toledo Tim in startled 


“Oh!” 
tones; but the look in his eyes as he 
turned his face to blow out a whiff of 
tobacco smoke hinted that he had not 
been altogether unaware of Spiggley’s 
espionage. 

“But you didn’t come out,” contin- 


ued the detective. ‘You were lying 
low, of course, and I guessed that the 
wag was salted somewhere in the 
house.” 

“Why didn’t you walk in and look 
for it?” asked Tim sneeringly. 

“Because I didn’t want to act till I 
was sure. Anyhow, there are some 
pretty nifty hidirg places in that joint, 
and I might not have found the stuff. 
Well, Tim, I’m a patient man, and I 
kept watching the place, knowing you'd 
come out sooner or later. It 
long wait, but finally, about forty-five 
minutes ago, I saw you slip out with 
a suit case in your hand.” 

“Oh!” said Tim once more, but again 
his averted face indicated that he was 
not greatly surprised. 

“Tt wasn’t hard to guess what was in 
that suit case,” Spiggley went on in 
complacent tones. “I could tell from 
the way you walked that it was heavy, 
and of course I knew at once that you 
were moving the swag to a place where 
it would be safer than in Mrs. Dugan’s 
rooming house. I figured you were too 
wise to take it to a fence for a day 
or two yet, and I was curious to see 
where you were going to salt it.” 

“T’m_ interested,” remarked Toledo 
Tim dryly. “Go on with the yarn. 
Why didn’t you pinch me and catch me 
with the goods?” 

“I could have done just that litile 
thing, of course,” replied Spiggley 
suavely, “but for reasons of my own 
I didn’t want to. You see, I thought 
there might be more stuff hidden in 
the place where you were taking the 
suit case, and anyhow I wanted to get 
you off in a quiet little corner and 
talk business with you. You did some 


was a 
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fancy steppin’, Tim, and for a long 
time I couldn’t imagine where you were 
headed for. Of course you never 
guessed | was. shadowing you.” 

“Of course not,’ assented Tim, his 
shrewd, gray eyes twinkling. 

“When I saw you heading for the 
station I thought you'd made up your 
mind to skip town. If you had I’d 
been forced to pinch you and turn the 
stuff in at headquarters. I wouldn't 
have liked that a little bit, but it didn’t 
take me long to get wise to your little 
game. The idea of checking stolen 
goods as baggage at a railway station 
is so old that it’s got whiskers on it, 
but it isn’t bad at all. There’s a mighty 
slim chance that the stuff will be found 
among hundreds of bags and _ suit 
cases, unless,” and Spiggley gave an 
elated chuckle, “somebody should hap- 
pen to be watching you when you check 
it. Of course your scheme was to let 
the suit case lie there till things had 
quieted down a bit and it would be safe 
for you to take it out.” 

“You’re some dopester, Spiggley,” 
observed Tim. He appeared to be 
thinking hard. “I’d hate to have your 
suspicious nature though. Danged if 
I wouldn’t! Just because you see a 
feller take a suit case out of his lodg- 
ing house and check it at a baggage 
counter you right away suspect him of 
crackin’ a crib or something. Ugh! 
You make me sick!” 

“I’m the suspicious guy all right,” 
admitted Spiggley cheerfully, “espe- 
cially when I see a fellow who acts as 
though he had murder on his con- 
science. You ducked into an alley 
when the cop on the beat hove into 
sight. A glimpse of Casey at the main 
entrance to the station scared you stiff, 
and you sneaked in from the side. 
You didn’t act guilty—oh, no! I sup- 
pose you'll tell me that there’s nothing 
in the suit case but two pairs of socks 
and a boiled shirt?” 

Toledo Tim’s fingers trembled a lit- 
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tle as he flung away his cigarette and 
lit a fresh one. He held his face 
averted and seemed absorbed in deep, 
troubled thought. 

“Still deny you stole the Man- 
ville sparklers and silverware, Tim?” 
inquired the detective softly. 

“Of course i do,’ declared Tim 
stoutly. “Go ahead and pinch me if 
you like. It wouldn’t be the first time 
you got me wrong and you know it.” 

Spiggley winced a little. “True 
enough, but I’ve got you bang to rights 
this time. Suppose you hand over the 
baggage check and let me take a squint 
at it.” 

Tim did not seem inclined to accept 
the suggestion. “You’re wrong, I tell 
you. I didn’t have anything to do with 
the Manville job.” 

Spiggley grinned skeptically. ‘“What’s 
in the suit case, then?” 

“Gold bricks.” 


“Eh?” 
“Gold bricks. I guess I might as 
well come across with the straight 


goods, seeing as you lamped me with 
the suit case. There’s nothin’ in it but 


gold bricks—the good old-fashioned 
kind. There’s a sucker coming in from 


the alfalfa belt in the morning, and I’ve 
got it all fixed up to trim him. He’s 
the easiest thing that ever wore chin 
whiskers. I wanted to have things 
handy for him in the morning. That’s 
why I brought the flimflam outfit to 
the station to-night.” 
“Congratulations!” said Spiggley sar- 
castically. “Didn't the flimflam 
stuff was in your line, Tim. Going in 
for real classy work, eh? Next thing 
I know you'll be a regular, high-class 
crook. I’d like to have a look at that 
flimflam outfit of yours. Suppose we 
stroll back to the station?” 
Toledo Tim gave a little start. 


know 


“Sus- 


picious again, eh? Won’t take my word 
for it, what? 
lying.” 

“Oh, no. 


I suppose you think I’m 


Far be it from me to ac- 
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cuse a gentleman of lying,” declared 
the detective derisively. “I’m just sug- 
gesting that it would be an easy thing 
to prove your statement by letting me 
take a peep into the suit case.” 

Toledo Tim did not answer. Puff- 
ing furiously at his cigarette and 
steadily averting his face from the de- 
tective, he seemed to be in an em- 
barrassing dilemma. 

“Just as I thought—you’re not very 
anxious to back up your gold-brick 
story.” The  detective’s manner 
changed and he spoke brusquely now. 
“Tt’s about time for you to quit your 
stalling, Tim. I'll give you thirty sec- 
onds to decide whether you want to 
divvy up or get pinched.” 

He pressed the button and ordered 
the waiter to bring more refreshments. 

“Well, Tim?” he inquired tartly 
when the order had been served and 
the door had closed behind the waiter. 

Toledo Tim looked up with a crushed 
expression. “Do we split even?’ he 
asked. 

“Hardly. If you hadn’t done so 
much stalling maybe I’d be more gen- 
erous with you. There’s about one 
hundred and fifty in my jeans. Take 
it or leave it.” 

“Hundred and fifty!’ echoed Tim 
disgustedly. ‘You offer me a hundred 
and fifty for five thousand dollars’ 
worth of stuff?” 

“You ought to 
lucky,” remarked Spiggley dryly. 
a lot better than going to stir.” 

A flush crept into Tim’s peaked face. 
“If you push me too hard I'll turn 
State’s evidence against you,” he mut- 
tered thickly. “Better be careful, Spig- 
gley. I'll stand just so much and no 
more.” 


consider yourself 


“It’s 


“IT guess you won’t do anything so 
rash,” declared the detective, but an 
uneasy gleam crept into his shifty eyes. 
“T can’t get more than twenty-five hun- 
dred for the stuff, and I run a big risk 
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disposing of. it besides. Better take the 
hundred and fifty, Tim.” 

“IT won’t. Vl go to stir first, and 
I’ll bring you along with me. I mean 
that, Spiggley. Give me five hundred 
and we'll call it square. [ven at that 
you'll be two thousand to the good.” 

Spiggley stroked his chin and con- 
sidered. His small, round eyes twin- 
kled greedily. “Two hundred and 
fifty,” he said. 

“Not a cent less than five hundred,” 
declared Tim in tones of finality. 

“All right,” said Spiggley after a few 
moments’ hesitation. “I haven’t got 
that much with me, but I know the 
man who runs this joint. Maybe he 
will help me out.” 

He rang and instructed the waiter to 
summon the proprietor. When the lat- 
ter, a fat, red-faced individual, entered 
the back room, Spiggley led him to a 
corner, where the two held a conver- 
sation in whispers. Finally the pro- 
prietor stepped out, returning in a few 
minutes with a thick wad of bills. 

“Well, did you get the kale?” in- 
quired Toledo Tim when he was alone 
with the detective. Spiggley nodded 
and made a flourish with the roll of 
bank notes. 

“All right then.” Tim pushed his 
glass aside and rose. “We'll hike over 
to the station and you can hand me 
the spondulix when I turn the suit case 
over to you.” 

“We'll do nothing of the kind, Tim,” 
declared Spiggley cautiously. “The 
suit case can stay where it is for a few 
days. Maybe it would be safe enough 
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for me to get it out now, but I would 
rather not take chances till this thing 
has quieted down a bit. It don’t look 
just right for a detective to be lugging 
a suit case at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. All you’ve got to do, Tim, is to 
hand me that baggage check, take your 
five hundred, and beat it.” 

Toledo Tim slowly removed the 
check from his pocket. There was a 
glint of wariness in his eyes. 

“You’re on the square, ain’t you?” he 
asked suspiciousiy. “You ain’t going 
to pull me in for the Manville job after 
I've handed you the check.” 

“Shut up, you fool!” growled Spig- 
gley impatiently. “I wouldn’t dare to 
double cross you on this deal even if 
I felt like it. Here’s your money. 
Now give me the check.” 

Toledo Tim held out the baggage 
check with one hand and picked up the 
wad of bills with the other. 

“Now get!” snapped Spiggley, put- 
ting the check in his pocket. 

Crumpling the bills in his fist, Toledo 
Tim slunk out and hailed a taxicab on 
the corner. A satisfied grin creased 
his face as he leaned back against the 
cushions. 

“T guess I’ve taught that fool dick 
a lesson,’ he told himself. “He 
wouldn’t believe me when I swore it 
wasn’t me that pulled off the Manville 
job, but he will know I told him the 
truth when he opens that suit case and 
finds the three bricks I picked up in 
Mrs. Dugan’s basement. I gold-bricked 
him, all right—five hundred dollars’ 
worth.” 
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SAFE RENTED WITH OFFICE 
[N California you may, in many instances, rent a safe with your’ office if you 
choose, instead of buying one and having it moved from place to place as you 


change your business address. 


The charge for a small safe is one dollar a month, 


and for a larger one from two dollars to three and a half dollars a month, de- 


pending upon its size. 


San Francisco has probably more offices provided with 
safes by the owners for the tenants than any other city in the country. 
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HE popular young deputy 
sheriff laid down the piece of 
board which he had been whit- 


ling, closed his knife, and 
called through the open doorway: 
“Hey, Cyrus! That looks like your 


rig coming down the road—and it sure 
is coming!” 

Cyrus Ingalsby stepped from behind 
the counter of his grocery store and 
emerged onto the porch outside—the 
porch which served as clubroom and 
village forum to all the idlers in the 
place, and others who had a few min- 
utes to spare during the day. He 
craned his scrawny neck in the direc- 


tion indicated, and an angry light 
gleamed in his close-set eyes. “By 


Judas, it is!” he ejaculated, reluctantly 
believing the evidence of his own eyes. 
“What in time’s got into that boy, any- 
how? That’s no way to treat a good 
hoss. I'll show him!” 

A moment later the rattling grocery 
wagon with its panting horse drew up 
before the store, and a_perspiring, 
white-faced boy jumped down from the 
seat and came straight for’ the deputy 
sheriff, ignoring his irate employer en- 
tirely. “Oh, Mr. Leavitt,” he cried 
gasping, in evident terror, “there’s been 
a murder!” 

“A murder? Where? 
Giles Leavitt quickly. 

“Old Judson Phillips, at his house 
out on the Centerville Road. I went 


Who?” asked 


there to leave the order of stuff that 
he has every week, and couldn’t get in. 


I tiptoed up and looked in the window 
—and there he was, with a lot of blood 
around.” 

“I know the place,” said Leavitt un- 
emotionally. “Is Ray Cole here? Get 
out your flivver and take me out there, 
will you, Ray?” Inwardly he was tin- 
gling with excitement over his first im- 
portant case, for he had been appointed 
very recently to his office; but he let 
nothing appear in his demeanor other 
than a businesslike calmness. “Cyrus, 
you call up Doctor Brastow, thecoroner, 
and send him out there. And I guess 
you can overlook the boy’s abuse of 
horseflesh this time, eh?” 

Cole, who ran a renting garage near 
by, had a car alongside in a moment, 
and as soon as the deputy had stepped 
into it, it shot off in a cloud of dust 
at a speed not authorized by law. Cole 
was eager to arrive soon at the scene 
of the tragedy, if Giles was not; and 
he didn’t care who knew it. The dis- 
tance of three miles consumed only 
five minutes. Leaving the machine be- 
side the road, the two men made their 
way across the rocky meadow in the 
midst of which, on an elevated ledge, 
stood the small square unpainted build- 
ing which Judson Phillips had called 
home. 

With Cole at his heels, Giles Leavitt 
tried first the front, then the back door; 
failing of entrance by this means he 
forced a locked window in the kitchen 
and clambered inside. 

“Nothing here,” he commented after 

















a glance around. “In either the bed- 
room or the front room, then. Hold 
on, Ray. Better let me go ahead. And 
remember, I don’t want anything dis- 
turbed—might destroy some evidence.” 

Two doors opened from the kitchen, 
both of them being closed. The deputy 
sheriff turned the knob of the one lead- 
ing to the living room, and threw it 
open. 

“There he is!” cried Cole. 

The dead man lay in a crumpled po- 
sition beside an overturned chair, in 
a pool of blood that had issued from a 
gaping wound in his forehead. Be- 
side him, on the floor, was an old- 
fashioned six-chambered revolver. It 
required only a superficial examination 
to confirm the fact that he was dead. 
The room was only dimly lighted, so 
Leavitt’s first care, after another cau- 
tioning word to his companion, was 
to put up the ragged shades at both 
windows. The bright sunlight which 
flooded in emphasized the gruesome 
horror on the floor. 

“He must have been sitting in that 
chair when he was shot,” commented 
Leavitt, “and toppled it over with him 
when he fell. Hello! What's this?” 

On the bare board table which stood 
between the two windows lay a sheet 
of paper. It was unfolded, and with- 
out touching it or disturbing it in any 
way, the deputy sheriff read the word- 
ing which it contained: 

I’m just sick of everything, so I’m going 
to end it all. Send my body to Harrison 
Phillips, my nephew, at Goldsboro, and I 
want my farm, such as it is, to go to him, too. 

Jupson PuHituips, 

“Tt’s not a murder at all, then,” said 
Cole, who had looked over Leavitt’s 
shoulder. A disappointed tone was 
discernible in his voice. Since the man 


was dead anyway, he felt cheated that 
there was not to be more of a mystery. 
“It seems thet way,” agreed Leavitt. 
“Did you knew ti old man?” 
“No. 


I bet I haven’t seen him 
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more’n a dozen times in all the five 
years he’s lived here. He never came 
to town.” 

“Nor I either,” said the deputy. “He 
kept pretty much to himself, I guess. 
Isn’t that the doctor’s car outside, Ray? 
If it is, you might as well go back. 
He’ll take me with him when he goes.” 
Ray Cole departed, eager to be the first 
to bring the authentic news to the vil- 
lage, and Doctor Brastow came in. 
With a nod and a word for Leavitt, he 
knelt immediately beside the body and 
made a thorough examination. 

“H’m. By the condition of the 
wound and the coagulated blood,” said 
the coroner, “I should say he’s been 
dead twenty-four hours anyway, and 
more than likely for a longer time. 
That bullet wound is sufficient to have 
caused death, and no doubt did so. No 
other marks on the body except some 
bruises probably made by his fall. Face 
blackened and scorched with powder— 
shot must have been fired at very close 
range. This pistol was right here where 
it is now? One chamber has been fired. 
That was probably the shot that killed 
him. Finding the bullet might make it 
more certain. No signs of a struggle 
—nothing disturbed except the chair. 
You haven’t rearranged anything, 
Leavitt ?” 

“Not a thing,” said Giles. 
ing’s been touched. But look at this. 
He indicated the note on the table. 

The doctor read the note and nodded. 
“That’s the story, then. The position 
of the wound is such that it might have 
been made by himself. T’ll take this 
paper along to show at the inquest. As 
a matter of form we’d better verify the 
writing and the signature. Let’s see 
if we can find any other sample of his 
writing in the place.” 

“Now that you’ve seen everything as 
it was,” said Leavitt, “I’d like to look 
around a bit.” 

“Go to it,’ replied the coroner, as 
he searched the drawer of the table. 


‘i “Noth- 
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None of the three rooms was car- 
peted, and the furnishings were so 
meager that the search promised to be 
a short one. Not that Giles Leavitt 
really expected to find anything: the 
death was evidently a suicide. But he 
felt the importance of his first case, 
and wished to be as thorough as pos- 
sible. 

The room of the tragedy netted no 
results other than those already ob- 
tained; likewise the bedroom. The 
kitchen, too, was disappointing; but it 
was there that Giles noticed a thing 
which impressed him as slightly pecul- 
iar. On the shelf which served as a 
pantry he found a tin cup and a cracked 
earthen bowl full of salt. 

Though feeling that his labor was 
gratuitous, Leavitt tried to frame a 
plausible explanation for the circum- 
stance. Why should Phillips have 
emptied his supply of salt into these 
containers—particularly in view of the 
evident scarcity of both cups and 
bowls? The solution came almost with 
the question: he had wanted to use 
the salt bag for something. For what? 
His search had not disclosed the miss- 
ing bag; but he attached no importance 
to that fact. There were many uses 
to which it might have been put, and 
it might be anywhere about the little 
farm; or he might have used it to carry 
something to town in. 

The floors were all immaculately 
clean: apparently the dead man had 
been, in his way, a good housekeeper. 
But near the kitchen door, and the more 
noticeable because of the general neat- 
ness, was a small scattering of dirt. 
Giles kneeled to examine it, and picked 
up a few grains in his fingers. It was 
fresh earth, just such as might have 
been carried in on dirty shoes; but the 
fact that none of it was crushed flat 
on the floor, and that it did not follow 
the outline of a footprint, seemed to 
argue against that. It looked rather 
as if it had been spilled. And mixed 
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ing white particles. 





in with it were some minutely gleam- 
The deputy sher- 
iff collected a number of these and 
placed them on his tongue. The taste 
told him that it was salt. 

The coroner, meanwhile, had not 
been able to find so much as a scrap 
of writing anywhere in the house, ex- 
cept the note. “Of course,” he said, 
“the old fellow didn’t have occasion to 
do much writing. No doubt we can 
find something of his in the village. 
He hadn’t many friends, I guess; no- 
body seemed to know him very well.” 

“And he hadn’t any near neighbors, 
either,” said Leavitt, “except that crip- 
ple who lives a quarter of a mile up the 
road; so of course nobody would have 
heard the shot. Let’s have another 
look at that letter.” 

It was written in ink on a piece of 
manila wrapping paper, such as might 
have come wrapped around groceries. 
The writing was bold and rather un- 
even—the kind of script that was nat- 
ural with a man who worked with his 
hands and used a pen only occasionally. 

“By the way,” asked Giles suddenly. 
“You found the pen and ink, of 
course ?” 

The doctor was startled at the ques- 
tion. “Why, no, now that you mention 
it. Strange, too: but I’m sure there 
are no such articles in this room.” 

“And they aren’t in either of the 
other rooms,” said Leavitt. “Some- 
thing wrong there. He couldn’t have 
written this note without them. I won- 
der if anybody could have been in here 
before we came, and taken them with 
him? But what object could he have 
had?” 

“Or if he’d planned his suicide in ad- 
vance, and wrote the note somewhere 
else?’ suggested Doctor Brastow. 

“Or if somebody else wrote it?” haz- 
arded Giles. 

They could think of nothing more 
to do at the house,’so they left in the 
coroner’s car, making a stop at the 
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house of Malcolm Utley, the nearest 
neighbor. ’ 

Utley’s household arrangements were 
similar to those of the dead man. He 
too lived alone; but his little house was 
by no means so neatly kept as the other. 
Garments, ~dishes, cooking utensils 
were in evidence in the front room; 
and the man evidently had just risen 
from a rickety couch that stood against 
the wall. 

The man greeted his visitors with an 
apology for the evident confusion, “TI 
been feeling mighty poorly the last two 
or three days,” he explained. “I’ve 
been lying down; and I ain’t had no- 
body to help me out. I thought maybe 
Jud Phillips would be over. He often 
does drop in.” 

“Jud Phillips is dead,” announced the 
coroner. 

“Dead! Land sakes! 
You just come from there? 
doctor, ain’t you?” 

“I’m the coroner. He’s been dead 
perhaps as long as two days. We 
thought you might help us to fix the 
time more exactly, being his nearest 
neighbor. You might have heard the 
shot.” 

“The shot?” 

“He was killed by a bullet from a 
revolver,” explained Leavitt. ‘Prob- 
ably shot himself.” 

“So that’s why he ain’t been near 
me,” said Utley, more to himself than 
to the others. “No, I didn’t hear any 
shot. With my and windows 
closed I couldn’t have heard it any- 
way, even if the wind was right. Well, 
poor old Jud!” 


How? When? 
You’re a 


doors 


“You knew him well?” asked 
Leavitt. 

“Pretty well. You see, him an’ me 
was both alone, an’ bein’ so near, we 


used to help each other out quite a bit. 

He wasn’t any too husky, on account 

of his age—must have been nigh onto 

seventy—an’ I ain’t so handy with this 

stump as if I had a whole hand.” He 
gD ps 
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waved his right arm before them, with 
its crippled hand from which all the 
fingers and a part of the thumb were 
missing. 

“T see,” said the coroner. “Notice 
anything suspicious about him lately?” 

“Why, no. He was never what you'd 
call a cheerful fellow—never had much 
to say, neither. He might have been 
feelin’ blue at times: livin’ alone like 
this is likely to make a fellow feel that 
way. I get that way myself. Poor old 
Jud!” 

The doctor offered his professional 
aid if it were needed; but on being 
informed that Utley was “feeling 
smarter now,” he and his companion 
departed, after asking the cripple to 
keep an eye on the Phillips house until 
the undertaker arrived. 

At the village the two alighted at 
Ingalsby’s grocery store. “Maybe Cy- 
rus has got something that the old fel- 
low wrote,” suggested Leavitt. 
“You’ve got the letter with you?’ 

By the merest chance Ingalsby was 
able to supply them with what they 
were after. Phillips, who almost never 
came to town, wrote out his order for 
groceries each week, and handed it to 
the boy when he delivered his load. 
These orders were of course thrown 
away ; but the one for the current week 
had been attached to the goods for pur- 
poses of checking; and the grocer had 
removed these from the wagon after 
the boy’s hurried return. They now 
lay in a pile behind his counter, with 
the slip of paper on top. Eagerly the 
two men picked it up and compared it 
with the letter they had. 

“This is his writing, all right,” con- 
cluded Doctor Brastow. ‘“There’s no 
signature on this order, but the writ- 
ing’s the same—and it’s even on the 
same kind of paper.” 

“And here’s the same kind of paper 
right here,” said Leavitt, tearing a piece 
of wrapping paper from the roll at the 
end of the counter. ‘‘Not much doubt, 
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then, that he wrote the note, and that 
he killed himself. I suppose we might 
take them over to the cashier of the 
bank—he’s a sort of an expert on hand- 
writing.” 

“Bank’s closed now,” said the doc- 
tor, looking at his watch. “T’ll do that 
in the morning, though. I'll be go- 
ing after the undertaker. So long for 
the present.” 

Giles Leavitt retired to the porch to 
think things over. This was by no 
means easy, as a curious crowd kept 
firing questions at him; so he excused 
himself and started for a walk, refus- 
ing company. Like Ray Cole, he was 
rather disappointed at the simplicity of 
the tragedy. He would not for the 
world have wished any harm to Jud- 
son Phillips or any other man; but 
since he was dead anyway, he could 
hardly keep from wishing that the death 
had occurred in a manner that required 
ferreting out, and that would give him 
a chance to employ his deductive pow- 
ers and make a record in his office as 
deputy sheriff. The identification of 
the handwriting on the suicide note had 
been a disappointment to-him. With- 
out that, there would have been a pos- 
sibility of complications, And, for that 
matter, what was the meaning of the 
salt, and the dirt on the floor—and the 
absence of pen and ink? Nothing in- 
volving human agency happens without 
a reason: did the reason for these ap- 
parently unimportant facts have any 
bearing on the tragedy? 

He stepped into the village hotel to 
telephone to his chief, who lived in the 
next town. The sheriff listened to his 
story, including the puzzling details, and 
decided that there was no need for him 
to come in person. “You just keep 
your eyes open, Giles,” he said. ‘You 
never can tell what might come up, 
however simple it seems. Aiud you'd 
better get some one to take turns with 
you in watching the house until after 
the inquest.” 
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As Leavitt came out of the booth, the 
proprietor of the hotel called to him. 
“There’s a young lady upstairs that says 
she’s Phillips’ niece,” he said. “Got in 
on the afternoon train from Goldsboro, 
she says. She heard about the suicide 
from somebody out on the street. My 
wife’s up there with her now. Want to 
see her?” 

“T guess I’d better,” said Giles. 

He went to the room indicated and 
knocked; at a summons to come in, he 
entered. 

Sitting on the edge of the bed, on 
which she had evidently been lying, was 
a girl of about nineteen. Her eyelids 
were swollen and red from weeping, her 
hair was disarranged, and her breath- 
ing even yet was punctuated by an oc- 
casional sob. Yet Giles registered an 
opinion then and there that she was 
decidedly good to look upon, and he 
bewailed the fact that he should have 
had to meet her under such painful cir- 
cumstances. 

The hostess, stout, capable, and com- 
forting, rose to introduce him. “This 
is out deputy sheriff, dearie. Mr. Leav- 
— 

The girl held out her hand to ac- 
knowledge the introduction. “You’re 
Mr. Phillips’ niece?” he asked, thrill- 
ing at the touch. 

“He was my great-uncle—my grand- 
father’s brother,” she said, correcting 
him. “Oh, Mr. Leavitt! I can’t believe 
it. It seems so horrible. And he hadn’t 
an enemy on earth. What reason could 
any one have had for killing him?” 

“Killing him?” repeated Giles, mys- 
tified. “Why, he killed himself. I 
thought you knew.” 

The girl jumped to her feet and 
stared at him wide-eyed. “Killed him- 
Uncle Jud? Oh, no. That is 
impossible !”” 

It was evident that her horror of 
such a thing was much greater than 
that excited by the idea of his murder. 
He tried to soothe her feelings. 


self? 




















“Of course the inquest hasn’t been 
held yet, but that’s the way it looks.” 
He decided not to enter into any of the 
details, gruesome as they must be to 
her. “But what you say it’s 
impossible ?”’ 

“Oh, he couldn’t have done it—he 
wouldn’t have done it. He wasn’t that 


makes 


kind. And he had no reason to do such 
a thing.” 
“No money troubles?” suggested 


Giles, rather foolishly. He wanted to 
appear professional, but at sight of her 
evident distress he found it impossible 
to concentrate his mind on anything but 
a wild desire to comfort her somehow, 
to erase the marks of anguish’ from 
her face. ; 

“Of course not,” said the girl. “He 
wasn’t very well off, of course, but he 
had enough; and he knew that he was 
always welcome to come and live at 
father’s house, just as he did for a few 
years before he came here. And it 
isn’t as if he didn’t have anybody that 
cared for him.” 

“You?” suggested Leavitt. 

“Yes—and dad and mother. I was 
always his favorite niece. Why, he 
seemed so anxious to have me come and 
see him—he telegraphed me last Mon- 
day. But I had some other engage- 
ments, and couldn’t come until to-day. 
If only I’d come, maybe this wouldn't 
ave happened.” She covered her face 
with her slim hands, and seemed to be 
about to burst into a paroxysm of tears. 
The hostess supported her with her 
mothering arm. 

“He telegraphed you to come and 
visit him?” The 
question roused the girl from her an- 
guished thoughts more effectually than 
any intentional comforting could have 
done, 

“Yes, last Monday. Oh, don’t you 
see now—that almost proves it, doesn’t 
it? That he was—mur—murdered. 
He wouldn’t have wanted me to visit 
him this week if od 


exclaimed Giles. 


» 
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“Right you are, miss!” exclaimed 
Giles. “That is an important fact. 
And, if it’d do you any good to feel 
that I——” he stammered, thoroughly 
stricken with the appealing glance she 
had given him. “Oh, well! What I 
mean to say is, if your uncle did meet 
his death by foul play, I’m going to 
track down the man that-did it if takes 
from now till doomsday, and if it takes 
every drop of my Well, good-by, 
miss! I’ve got to be off.” He slammed 
the door and stalked off downstairs. 

He was not too hurried, however, to 
stop at the desk to see if she had reg- 
istered; and he found, in a schoolgirl 
script, her name, “Nina Phillips.” 

“Well, at least I know her name,” he 
thought grimly. “Now I’ve got to get 
to work and forget her. This business 
is too serious to allow personal feelings 
to enter it.’ And, though he scorned 
himself for doing it, he called up the 
telegraph office and asked the operator 
about the telegram. The operator re- 
membered sending the message on-the 
date which the girl had mentioned; and 
after a search through his files he found 
it, and read it over the telephone to the 
deputy sheriff. It was condensed 
within the conventional ten words, and 
was simply an invitation to the girl to 
come and spend a few weeks with him. 
Phillips had appeared in person to send 
it. And that was only three days ago. 

It was indeed strange if within twen- 
ty-four hours after sending such a mes- 
sage, the old man had taken his own 
life! 

Again he sought Ray Cole and was 
driven out to the Phillips house, where 
he planned to spend the night; and as 
Cole had expressed his willingness, it 
was arranged that he should relieve 
Giles early the next morning. 

The deputy sheriff prepared himself 
a supper from the dead man’s meager 
stores, and sat far into the night try- 
ing to construct some explanation of all 
the things that were puzzling him. In 
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a case so obviously a suicide he did not 
wish to make himself appear ridicu- 
lously over-officious; yet he was far 
from satisfied. Anything out of the 
ordinary course, he doggedly insisted, 
much have some sufficient reason; and 
the mere fact that it might appear to 
be of no importance did not alter the 
truth at all. In fact, perhaps its very 
unimportance signified that it was a 
valuable hint; for any criminal would 
naturally try to conceal the big clews, 
and in so doing might overlook the 
little ones. The missing ink bottle, for 
example: it was a small thing, one easy 
to forget or overlook. The coroner, in 
fact, had overlooked its absence until 
his attention was called to it. If Jud- 
son Phillips had merely written his 
farewell note and killed himself, where 





could the pen and ink have gone? And 
when—before or after his death? And 


above all, why? 

But if all was not as simple as it 
appeared on the surface, then it meant 
just one thing: that somebody—some 
“person or persons unknown,” to para- 
phrase the language of a coroner’s 
court—had guilty knowledge of Phil- 
lips’ death, either as murderer, or as ac- 
complice or accessory to his self-de- 
struction. 

Finally, after thinking in circles for 
hours, the deputy sheriff lay down, 
fully dressed except for his shoes, on 
the bed in the chamber, and quickly fell 
asleep. And strangely enough, his 
dreams were not at all of the gruesome 
display in the next room, but of a girl 
with slender hands and trustful eyes 
that bored into his very being. 

At six o’clock he awoke with a start 
as Ray Cole entered the room. “Say, 
you’ve certainly got your nerve!” ex- 
claimed the latter aghast, on being in- 
formed that Giles had spent the night 
in sleep in the dead man’s bed. “I 
wouldn’t have slept there for a hun- 
dred dollars! Well I s’pose you'll be 
glad to get back to town and have some 
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breakfast. You can drive the car in 
if you want to—only don’t forget to 
come and get me.” 

“You'll have plenty of company to- 
day, I guess,” said Leavitt. “I'll prob- 
ably be ’round here most of the day 
myself.” 

Before departing for the village, 
however, Giles took a few minutes to 
examine the ground around the house. 
It was in the main a poor, rocky sort 
of soil, and except for about a quarter 
of an acre planted with garden truck, 
was not under cultivation. In numer- 
ous places, where some ledge cropped 
out, not even grass grew. There was 
a small ramshackle barn a few hundred 
feet from the house, and he explored 
it, but without result. From the house 
a well-worn path led down to the road- 
way where Cole’s car stood, and an- 
other, less defined, branched from it to- 
ward the house of Malcolm Utley, the 
cripple. This bore out the latter’s state- 
ment that the two had been fairly in- 
timate, and went frequently back and 
forth to lend assistance to each other. 

Giles was about to give up further 
examination of the premises when he 
recollected that he had seen in the barn 
a spade caked with rather fresh earth. 
He had found in the garden no indi- 
cation of recent spading or digging ; and 
the specks of earth on the kitchen floor 
came into his mind. Somewhere on 
the place there ought to be signs of 
digging; and quite possibly it might 
have a connection with the riddle. He 
tramped the-little farm again more 
carefully, and came upon a_ place, 
shielded from his first observation by 
hummocks of the rough ground on all 
sides of it, where there was a filled-in 
hole of about three feet in circumfer- 
ence. His first thought was that it was 
a well which had been dug and then 
filled in and abandoned because it had 
not struck water; but he resolved to 
investigate it further at his leisure. 

When he had arrived at the village 
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and taken a hurried breakfast, he pro- 
ceeded to the bank. The cashier had 
just arrived, and had not seen the speci- 
mens of writing on which he was to 
give his opinion. A few minutes later, 
however, Doctor Brastow entered the 
bank, and the three men went into ses- 
sion, Leavitt having already explained 
what was wanted. 

The banker compared the two bits 
of paper, first with his unaided eye, 
then with the help of a small reading 
“The same,” he said conclu- 
“Both written by the same 


glass, 
sively. 
hand.” 

“By Judson Phillips?” asked the cor- 
oner. 

“Can’t say as to that. He had no 
account here, and I haven’t even seen 
his signature before. Only, if he wrote 
this grocery order, then he wrote the 
letter too.” 

“That settles it, then,” said the cor- 
oner. “We know he wrote the grocery 
order.” Leavitt made ~ mental reser- 
vation to this statemeni: it was quite 
possible that he had written neither. 
He took the two papers as the cashier 
handed them back, and glanced idly at 
them. 

“One thing more,” continued the 
banker. “By the way the pen moved 
over the paper, I should say that he 
was probably left-handed; either that, 
or else he had a very unusual way of 
holding his pen.” 

“Tt might be valuable to know that,” 
commented Leavitt. He had noted on 
the order for groceries which he held 
that one of the items was for one bag 
of table salt. And that was this weck’s 
Remembering the cup and the 
bowl full of salt in the kitchen of the 
Phillips house, he wondered what in 
the world the man could have been 
vanting with ‘more. The only expla- 
nation he could think of was that he 
wanted another salt bag. 

From the bank he turned his steps to 
the hotel. Though he was unwilling 
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order! 
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to admit it even to himself, he had been 
looking forward all the morning to this 
visit. And yet Nina Phillips—with the 
exception of the crippled Utley—was 
the only person between whom and the 
dead man there had been any connec- 
tion shown, and so, theoretically, he 
ought to look on her as a suspect. And 
her insistence that her uncle had not 
died by his own hand—was that not 
constructive evidence of some knowl- 
edge which she was concealing? 

But all such thoughts were forgot- 
ten the moment he came into her pres- 
ence. It was in the ladies’ parlor of 
the hotel this time, instead of her own 
room; and she presented quite a dif- 
ferent appearance from yesterday. The 
lines of grief were subdued so as to be 
scarcely discernible; the eyes no longer 
were fringed with the red of weeping; 
and having had time to prepare for 
visitors, she presented a vision of fem- 
inine loveliness which he could hardly 
reconcile with the stricken girl of his 
last interview. She now seemed older, 
too, and more self-possessed. \Visely, 
Giles decided to be as brief and busi- 
nesslike as possible. 

The girl had some questions to ask 
him, first, as to the progress which he 
had made in unraveling the case; ques- 
tions which he evaded rather than an- 
swered. She reiterated her opinion 
that her uncle had been the victim of a 
crime, and expressed her determina- 
tion to remain in the village until it 
was cleared up, her father, whom she 
had apprised by telephone, approving. 

“Was your uncle left-handed?” asked 
Giles at his first opportunity. “Don’t 
think the question silly, Miss Phillips. 
I have a good reason for asking it.” 

“Nothing could be silly that has any 
connection with him,” she said. ‘‘No; 
he wasn’t.” 

“You're quite sure?” 

“Positive. I would certainly know, 
because he lived with us so long; and 
we were great chums, he and I.” 
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“But did he write with his left 
hand?” persisted Leavitt. He had 
known of people who, left-handed in 
most matters, wrote with the right 
hand; and it was possible that Judson 
Phillips reversed this process. 

“No,” said the girl, evidently puz- 
zled. “As a matter of fact a 

Giles interrupted her by taking from 
his pocket the grocery order and 
spreading it out. “Is this his writing?” 

“No. He couldn’t write at all.” 

“Not write at all?” exclaimed Leavitt 
in surprise. 

“No. He could read print, of course; 
but aside from that he was a very un- 
educated man. He was quite sensitive 
about it, too, and didn’t want people 
to know it. I used to do all his writing— 
the little that was necessary—and even 
sign his natue, and he passed it for his 
own. I was going to teach him; but he 
hadn’t progressed very far with it when 
he left father’s and came here.” 

The deputy sheriff turned this infor- 
mation over in his mind. ‘Then that 
would be why he telegraphed you to 
come, instead of writing?” he asked. 

“Why, no,” answered Nina. “I’ve 
had letters from him before—quite reg- 
ularly, and recently, too. I thought it 
strange that he should use the telegraph, 
especially as his message wasn’t very 
urgent.” 

“You say you had had a letter from 
him recently?” asked Giles, feeling that 
he was on the track of something im- 
portant, and racking his brains to find 
the connection that would make every- 
thing clear. “Didn’t he make any men- 
tion then of your coming to see him?” 

The girl thought a moment. “He 
may have,” she admitted, “but not a 
definite invitation. He had always said 
that he was going to have me come 
for a long visit some time, but that he 
hadn’t got his house fixed up well 
enough yet to entertain me. He used 
to say, half jokingly, in his letters, that 
when he made his fortune I was to 
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come and live with him. So he may 
have mentioned it, in that way, in his 
last letter.” 

“When he had made his fortune!” 
exclaimed Leavitt. “Of course, as you 
say, he was joking; but I wonder—his 
sending you a telegram to come might 
have meant that he had made his for- 
tune, or at least had some piece of good 
luck.” 

“It might,” said Nina eagerly. “‘Be- 
cause if he’d just planned for my visit 
in general, he wouldn’t have arrived at 
the decision to invite me so suddenly 
as to telegraph only a few days after 
he had sent me a letter in which he 
didn’t mention it.” 

“Then, too,” supplemented Giles, 
warming to a possible clew, “he might 
for some reason have wanted to invite 
you without the knowledge of the per- 
son who wrote his letters—whoever 
that may be. And it seems to me it’s 
pretty important for us to find out.” 

“Let me .2e that paper again,” said 
the girl. es, this looks like the same 
handwriting as that in his letters to me, 
though I can’t be sure.” 

“One thing we are sure of,” con- 
cluded Leavitt, “and that is that some- 
body did quite a bit of writing for your 
great-uncle. And that presupposes 
some degree of intimacy, and that he 
saw him frequently. Yet he had prac- 
tically no acquaintances that we can 
discover. Did he ever mention any 
friends here to you, Miss Phillips?” 

“No,” replied Nina after a moment’s 
thought. ‘He spoke once or twice of 
a neighbor 

‘Was his name Utley?” asked Giles. 
“Malcolm Utley?” 

“That seems like it,” said the girl. 
“Tt was a peculiar name.” 

“Eureka!” exclaimed Leavitt, jump- 
ing to his feet. “I’ve got it!—or I think 
I have. But I beg your pardon, Miss 
Phillips, for showing such silly en- 
thusiasm while you are mourning the 
death of your uncle. Only, I’m on the 
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trail now, and I’m going to get your 
uncle’s murderer just as sure as fate 
—thanks to you.” 

“All the credit is your own, Mr. 
Leavitt,” said the girl, erasing a mo- 
mentary spasm of grief from her face. 
“T have every confidence in you. And 
if you do,” she added impulsively, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm, “VI—I’ll just 
love you!” 

“You don’t mean that, my dear girl,” 
said Giles, drawing away from the in- 
toxication of her nearness. “But I 
wish you did—and I’m going to try 
to make you!’ He dashed from her 
presence and down the stairs without 
awaiting the effect of his words. He 
felt certain now that Judson Phillips 
was no suicide, and that he was rap- 
idly closing the net around his mur- 
derer. 

He shuddered at the thought of how 
the old man, by his perfectly innocent 
and childlike endeavor to conceal the 
fact of his own illiteracy, had placed 
the power over his very life in the 
hands of another—and that other a man 
who had the fiendish wit to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Yet he realized that even if his sus- 
picions were correct, he had much still 
to do to make out a plausible case. Not 
only had he discovered nothing in the 
way of a motive for the crime, but he 
had as yet no evidence that would jus- 
tify a hard-headed jury in convicting 
his suspect. If he did not clinch his 
case, however, it would certainly not 
be because an incentive was lacking. 
He thought of the girl, and the rashly 
promised reward, and determined to do 
all in his power to earn it. 

He made inquiries from a number of 
people in the village as to Malcolm Ut- 
ley’s antecedents. His guarded ques- 
tionings led into a blind alley, however: 
the cripple was as much of a mystery 
as Phillips himself. Nobody knew him 
well, and no one could state positively 
where he had come from, though sev- 
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eral were of the indefinite opinion that 
he was a Westerner. He had settled 
on his farm a couple of years before 
the arrival of his neighbor Phillips. He 
was evidently not much of a farmer, 
but his previous occupation was un- 
known. Well, there was one way to 
find out, and that was to ask him. But 
that would put him on his guard, and 
it would be well to exhaust all other 
sources of information first. He 
cranked Ray Cole’s car once more, and 
drove out to the scene of the tragedy. 

At the house he found the undertaker 
in charge, and was informed that Doc- 
tor Brastow would be along shortly. 
Giles determined to satisfy his curi- 
osity as to the filled-in well which he 
had discovered; and to prevent any 
possibility of being surprised at his task 
by Utley, he took Ray Cole into his 
plan. Together they got the spade from 
the barn and made for the spot where 
the digging had taken place. On their 
way they held the shovel in such a man- 
ner that it could not be seen from the 
direction of the cripple’s farm; the spot 
itself was, as Giles previously had 
found out, invisible from all sides. The 
noon whistles at the village could be 
heard as he set to work. 

Spadeful after spadeful of the soft 
earth he turned up, without result. 
Evidently his conjecture that it was a 
well was correct. But so long as the 
earth remained soft, he kept on. He 
wished to reach what had been the bot- 
tom of the original digging; there, if 
at all, he would find some clew. Of 
course he might be on a wrong trail; 
even if the well had been connected 
with the tragedy, it was hardly likely 
that it would in itself contain evidence. 
So far as he could reconstruct events, 
something dug up from the ground had 
been placed in a salt bag; this bag had 
then been removed from Phillips’ house, 
and in the removal some grains of earth 
had fallen to the floor with some of 
the salt that clung around the mouth of 
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the bag. But whatever it was, it was 
far from likely that it had been buried 
again, and in the same spot. 

He reached the bottom of the hole 
in disgust at his fruitless and laborious 
exercise. He gave one more jab with 
the spade, and threw the earth on top 
of the pile. Then he lifted himself out 
of the hole. 

Ray Cole had been watching him with 
amused interest. “Find anything, 
Giles?” he asked. ‘Say, what’s that 
funny yellow stone you just turned 
up?” 

Leavitt glanced at it in disgust. 
“Nothing, I guess. I don’t know much 
about stones; but that wasn’t what I 
was looking for, anyway.” 

At that moment the doctor, who had 
been directed from the house to where 
they were, appeared. ‘“What’s that 
about a funny stone?” he asked. “I’ve 
got a collection of minerals, and if it’s 
any native stone that I haven’t got, I 
want a specimen.” 

Cole selected for him a piece of the 
stone, a dirty yellow in color. The 
doctor looked at it, then took out his 
pocket knife and cut into it. It was so 
soft that he could cut entirely through 
the lump. 

“T’d say that it’s the ore of some 
metal,” he ventured, putting the speci- 
men in his pocket. “Copper, probably 
—though I never knew of any in this 
part of the country.” 

Giles Leavitt straightened up. 
“When he made his fortune,” he mur- 
mured to himself. “Come over to Ut- 
ley’s with me, doctor. I’ve got a pretty 
good hunch, and I want to ask him 
some more questions.” 

“About Phillips’ death?” asked the 
coroner, noting the eagerness in Leavy- 
itt’s voice. “You think he knows some- 
thing that he hasn’t told us?” 

“Yes—a great deal. I won’t explain 


now, because I’m not quite sure; but | 


you let me do the talking, and we'll see. 


For one thing, I’ve learned that Jud- 
son Phillips couldn’t write.” 

“Couldn’t write?” exclaimed the cor- 
oner. “Then that means that he 
didn’t——” 

“Exactly. But I think before we’re 
through with that man Utley, we’ll be 
a great deal wiser. Come on.” 

The cripple seemed mildly astonished 
at being visited by them again so soon, 
but professed himself willing to tell 
anything he knew. 

“All right,” said Leavitt. “I’m go- 
ing to have you repeat what you told 
us yesterday, and I’ll copy it down and 
let you sign it. That will save your 
having to testify at the inquest.” 

He took a small notebook from his 
coat pocket and drew a chair up to the 
table. “Have you got a pen and some 
ink?” he asked. “I left my fountain 
pen at home.” 

The cripple brought the desired ar- 
ticles from his bureau. “I won’t be 
able to sign that paper, though,” he said 
craftily. 

“Why not?” asked Giles, looking up 
in surprise. 

Utley waved his maimed hand in ex- 
planation. “Can’t write without fin- 
gers.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Leavitt. “I 
hadn’t thought of that. How did you 
muss up your hand, by the way?” 

“Hatchet. I was chopping some wood 
for kindling, and the block slipped and 
the blade came down on my hand.” 

“T see,” said Giles. “You're left- 
handed, then. You must have been 
holding the hatchet in your left hand.” 

The man looked at him uneasily. 
“Yes,” he admitted. 

“Then tell me,” asked Giles pleas- 
antly, “why it is that the injury to your 
right hand prevents your writing with 
the other?” 

The question took effect. Utley 
stammered and changed color, and it 
was very evident that he had been ly- 
ing—and also that he had been taken 
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completely by surprise. This cross-ex- 
amination could not have been antici- 
pated by him. 

“Come, now, Utley,” said Leavitt 

smoothly, “something’s wrong there. 
You must have been mistaken when you 
told how you lost your hand, weren’t 
you?” 
’ The man, for want of a better way 
out of his dilemma, seized on the of- 
fered explanation. “Yes, that’s it,” he 
said. 

“Well, then, how did you lose it?” 
persisted Leavitt. 

“I was settin’ off a blast once, an’ it 
went off in my hand,” replied the crip- 
ple; and from the readiness of the ex- 
planation, Leavitt concluded it must be 
the truth. 

“Oh! You’re a mining man, then?” 
he asked quickly. It did not, of course, 
follow; but it fitted into the deputy 
sheriff's theory; and from the agita- 
tion which the question caused in Ut- 
ley, it must have struck close home. 

“No, I never said I was,” said the 
man. 

“Just pass over that piece of ore 
you've got in your pocket, will you, doc- 
tor?” asked Leavitt. ‘Look here, my 
man. Do you know what this is?” 

Utley regarded it with ill-concealed 
terror in his eyes. “No. Where'd you 
get it?” he countered. 

“In a very peculiar place,” said 
Leavitt deliberately. “I found it in a 
—salt bag!” 

The man jumped to his feet and 
looked around wildly. “You found 
that?” he cried. “I don’t know any- 
thing about it !’’ 

The deputy sheriff had followed the 
involuntary glance which the man had 
given toward the couch. He wanted 
to find that salt bag; and by pretending 
that he had already done so, he hoped 
he had trapped the man into betray- 
ing himself. The bag would be very 
tangible evidence. 

“Sit down, Utley,” he 
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commanded 
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sternly. “You’re under arrest for the 
murder of Judson Phillips!” 

The man collapsed into the chair, 
white and trembling. Scarcely less sur- 
prised than he, was the coroner, who 
had not been prepared for such a dra- 
matic revelation of Leavitt’s summons 
to the interview. 

“T’ve got all the evidence in my 
hands,” went on Giles. ‘The evidence 
you thought you’d concealed—the evi- 
dence that’s going to convict you. You 
thought you were safe when you left 
that suicide note, but you forgot that 
there was neither pen nor ink in Phil- 


Jips’ house. You have claimed that you 


can’t write, yet you’ve got writing ma- 
terials here. What for? Sure enough, 
you can’t write with your maimed hand, 
but that suicide note was written by a 
left-handed man. 

“You knew that Phillips had discov- 
ered copper on his land, while digging 
a well. Perhaps you were there when 
he found it. So you killed him, and 
concealed all the ore that had been 
taken out, with a view, I suppose, to 
buying his farm after his estate was set- 
tled, when nobody but yourself would 


know that it contained valuable min- 
erals. 
“Utley, you’re the meanest, most 


cold-blooded scoundrel I ever hope to 
meet—to murder, in cold blood, an old 
man, a man who had been your near- 
est friend, for money.” 

“Tt wasn’t cold-blooded,” protested 
Utley, who had recovered from the first 
shock of the accusation. “You've got 
me, all right—that bag of ore did it. 
You must have come in here awful 
quiet last night, to get it without wak- 
ing me up. But I tell you now, and 
it’s the truth, that I never planned to 
kill him.” 

‘“Let’s have the whole story, then,” 
suggested Doctor Brastow. “It can’t 
hurt you any, and may help.” 

“T helped him dig a well,” began Ut- 
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ley. “When we’d got down about five 
feet he turned up some of that cop- 
per ore like this piece here. He didn’t 
know what it was, an’ didn’t pay no 
attention to it; but I knew, ’cause I 
was a mining man once, just like you 
said. I prospected for fifteen years, 
just before I quit and come here; an’ 
always I played in rotten luck. Why, 
say, hundreds of nights—yes, thou- 
sands—I’d dreamed about makin’ my 
big strike some time; an’ it never came. 
An’ then, to have old Phillips turn up 
a rich vein right here on his farm, an’ 
not even know what it was—well, I 
felt like it was mine, because without 
me knowin’ what the stuff was, it 
wouldn’t have been no good to any- 
body. 

“But I told him. I didn’t aim, then, 
to do him out of it. I thought maybe 
we’s go in partners, an’ both be rich. 
We was goin’ to send off some of the 
ore, secret, an’ have it assayed, before 
we told anybody about it. But old Jud 
didn’t seem to take to the idea at ail 
that I had any claim in it. The idea 
of all that money a-layin’ there under 
his ground seemed to make him suspi- 
cious. I went over there the night be- 
fore we was goin’ to send the stuff 
away, an’ had some plain words about 
my right to it. I’d seem him sneak off 
to town, that afternoon, an’ I 
followed him an’ seen him go into 
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So I thought he 
was sendin’ for some expert to come, 
an’ was goin’ to go ahead with the mine 


the telegraph office. 


an’ leave me out in the cold. I was 
mad, I admit; an’ he made me madder, 
3ut that pistol-——it was his own. He 
took it out an’ pointed it at me an’ 
told me to get out of his house. I didn’t 
know if it was loaded or wasn’t, but 
I clinched with him, an’ in the rough- 
an’-tumble it went off. I seen right 
away that he was dead. 

“So that’s how I come to write that 
note, knowin’ that nobody’d heard the 
shot, an’ that I had plenty of time. An’ 
since he was dead, I thought if I hid 
the stuff so’s no one would find it, I 
could buy the farm, like you said, and 
nobody be the wiser when I discovered 
a mine on the place.” 

“Well,” said Giles, “you'll have to 
come to town with us now. Maybe the 
jury’ll make it manslaughter, if you 
can tell a good straight story. I’ll take 
that bag of ore as an exhibit for the 
trial.” To the mystification of his pris- 
oner, he crossed to the couch, and, 
turning back the covers, lifted a bag 
from where it had been embedded in 
the mattress. 

“And now,” he said smiling, “as soon 
as I’ve turned my prisoner over to the 
jail, I’m going to claim—or rather put 
in a preliminary application for—my re- 
ward.” 
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TRIAL CONDUCTED BY TELEPHONE 


HAVING ridden his motor cycle through the streets of Seymour, Indiana, with- 


out 


a license, Dewey Mails, of Columbus, was served in the latter city 


with a warrant for his arrest. An officer from Seymour apprehended Mails and 
took him to police headquarters in Columbus. 
There he told the officials that he would lose considerable money and valuable 





time from his work if he were compelled to go to the other city to stand trial. 
The police were sympathetic, and, calling Mayor Swope, of Seymour, by tele- 
phone, they explained the situation to him. Thereupon the mayor agreed to 
have Mails plead guilty to the charge against him by telephone, and fined him 
one dollar and costs. The careless motor cyclist paid the money to the Seymour 


policeman and was at once released. 














MEXMPtory 


& James Fdward Hungerford 


Author of ‘‘The Girl He Forgot,’’ etc. 


] HO was the girl, and why 
had she come to Willow- 
ville ? 

This was the enigma that 
was exciting the curiosity of most of 
the town’s population, particularly of 
the young unmarried men, the middle- 
aged bachelors, and the widowers, who, 
having “been through the mill” once, 
or more, were cnly waiting an oppor- 
tunity to be ground into still finer grist 
in the matrimonial pulverizer. The fe- 
male contingent of this more-or-less 
thriving little community was likewise 
stimulated—intoxicated, in fact—with 
curiosity. 

Who was the girl; 

The register at the Jones House told 
only that she was “Miss Sally Smith of 
Chicago.” The young lady herself told 
nothing. 

Why had she come to Willowville? 

For her health? Hardly. She was 
a picture of pink-cheeked plumpness 
and physical perfection. And Willow- 
ville was no health resort. Was she 
thinking of going into business—open- 
ing a millinery shop, or a dressmaking 
establishment on Main Street, perhaps? 
Not likely, as she had patronized “The 
Parisian” the second day she was in 
town, and purchased a hat, and other 
habiliments. She ignored real-estate 
offices, as well as the “real-estaters” 
themselves. She had no friends in 
town, apparently, as she visited no one, 
and received no visitors. 

Willowville began to sit up and take 
notice. 








The first Sunday after the young 
lady’s arrival she attended morning 
services—wafted down the aisle, a 
pink-cheeked vision of demure loveli- 
ness, and out again, immediately after 
the last “Amen.” Before the Reverend 
Blythe could cover the distance between 
his pulpit and the church entrance, to 
welcome the newcomer into his flock, 
as was his usual custom, she was gone. 

During the service she had looked 
neither to the left nor right, but kept 
her gaze focused circumspectly on the 
exhorter, and upon her hymn_ book. 
Some of the elderly ladies described her 
as looking “a bit wistful, poor dear,” 
while a number of the younger ones 
remarked upon her “vampirish” ap- 
pearances, and were quite certain she 
had a “past.” 

As for the unmarried boys—the 
young ones and the old ones alike— 
the game was on! Livery rigs and 
flivvers were ready for action. Flow- 
ers and candy and soda-fountain exhil- 
arations were on tap. All that remained 
was a “come-on” sign from the young 
lady herself. 

Which was not forthcoming. Miss 
Smith was obviously content with her 
own society. In fact, she appeared to 
be quite engrossed in herself. She 
took her meals alone in the hotel din- 
ing room, and went alone on her walks 
down the quiet village streets, along the 
lanes through the woods and meadows, 
and over the green hills. She always 
appeared to be deeply preoccupied. 

Though the town at large ogled and 
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“lamped” her, smirked, stared, smiled, 
and sneered at her, she apparently saw 
no one. She refused to be lured mto 
the usual exchange of conventionalities 
with the hotel clerk, or the Jones’ 
House proprietor. “Good morning” 
and “good evening’’ was the best—and 
all—they could elicit from her. She 
had paid her bill two weeks in advance, 
upon her arrival at the hotel. She or- 
dered her meals, tipped the waitresses 
liberally, and smiled; nothing more. 

A few of the town’s imaginative ma- 
trons and romancing spinsters were 
quite certain that she had suffered some 
great secret sorrow, and had come to 
Willowville “to forget.” Perhaps her 
husband—if she secretly possessed one 
—had deserted her, or eloped with an 
“affinity.” Perhaps he had turned em- 
bezzler, and been sent to prison. Or 
maybe her lover had proved false, and 
married the other girl. 

Gradually Miss Smith, of Chicago, 
became “Miss Mystery,” and Willow- 
ville scratched its head figuratively, 
wrinkled its brow, and wondered—and 
fretted. 

The town constable began to rub- 
ber-shoe around, looking knowing and 
mysterious, as though he had discov- 
ered something, or was just on the 
point of doing so. ‘The villagers, in 
fact, rather looked to him for a solu- 
tion of the enigma. Didn’t they pay 
him to untangle mysteries? And what 
was more mysterious than a pretty, 
stylishly gowned young woman, who 
attended strictly to her own affairs, re- 
fused to become acquainted with any 
one, and went about alone, demure and 
preoccupied ? 

But if the object of all this curiosity 
was aware of the interest she was con- 
sciously or unconsciously arousing she 
gave no hint of it. She continued to 
maintain her quite unapproachable at- 
titude, and nipped in the bud all at- 
tempts to get acquainted with her. 

Which only served to make the vil- 
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lage maids and matrons more curious, 
and the village swains more amorous, 
and yet more determined to get ac- 
quainted. 

A few of the bolder ones had the 
temerity to send her flowers, by havy- 
ing them slipped into her room during 
her absences. Whether she appreciated 
the gifts or not she gave no visible out- 
ward sign. She never wore them pub- 
licly, but the hotel clerk tipped off the 
senders that she put them—at least, 
some of them—in a vase on her bu- 
reau, or in her water pitcher. This, at 
least was encouraging! 

“Ez” Banks, the:constable, a middle- 
aged, bald-headed widower, was one of 
the flower senders. These posies he 
cultivated in his own little garden, 
which the late Mrs. Banks had orig- 
inally planted and tenderly nurtured 
until the day of her demise. After that 
Fz tended them, with the chief object, 
apparently, of presenting them to the 
widows and maiden ladies and, sweet 
young things of the village. But, 
many of them had known the late Mrs. 
Banks—who for years had aired her 
domestic tribulations—to accept Ez’s 
floral offerings with any degree of se- 
riousness. As a constable Ez was all 
right, but as a matrimonial proposi- 
tion—none of Willowville’s eligible la- 
dies had any inclination to follow in 
the footsteps of the late Mrs. Ez. 

Another of the flower senders was a 


too, 


quiet, grave-faced, serious-eyed young 
man who worked in his father’s bank. 
Good looking, well-to-do in his own 
right, steady, and industrious, “Cal” 
Hawkins was, and had been for a num- 
ber of years, besieged by the mothers 
of Willowville’s marriageable daugh- 
ters—and the daughters themselves. 
But Cal had remained stoically unim- 
pressed. He liked the girls and was 
friendly and gravely courteous to all, 
but none had so far managed to in- 
veigle, bewitch, or intrigue him into 


popping the question, Truth of the 
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matter was that, locked away in the 
most sacred recess of his heart, Cal 
cherished an ideal—a girl that he had 
been waiting and yearning for, for 
years. 

And “Miss Sally Smith, of Chicago,” 
The minute he saw her, he 
knew. She was the embodiment of all 
his dreams and fancies—the realiza- 
tion of his most cherished imaginings 
—the one girl. 

Once he sent her flowers, and after 
that contented himself with just look- 
ing at her in an odd, preoccupied sort 
of way whenever she happened within 
his line of vision, 

Twice she came to his window at the 
bank for change. He looked steadily 
into her eyes or both occasions, and 
once—the last time—he thought he saw 
the tiniest pink flush suffuse her face. 
But he wasn’t sure of it. She pre- 
tended not to see*him after that; prob- 
ably she didn’t. 

So Cal dreamed on and waited. For 
all he knew she might be a clever crook 
or an adventuress. He didn’t care. He 
knew that, whoever she was, he would 
never look into another pair of eyes 
like hers again. He didn’t even exam- 
ine the bills she handed him, to see if 
they were “phony.” If they were, he 
would make them good out of his own 
pocket, and say nothing. He was hard 
hit, but nobody suspected it. 

Miss Mystery had been in Willow- 
ville two weeks when a series of odd 
events began to occur. They had to do 
with the old Haydon residence on up- 
per Elm Street—more commonly 
known in the village as “The Ghost 
House,” 

The Haydon residence had once, a 
number of years before, been the scene 
of a mysterious murder. Old Joshua 
Haydon, living there alone—a crabbed, 
miserly, eccentric recluse—had_ been 
found dead in his library, with a knife 
thrust over the heart. His old-fash- 
ioned strong box had been looted, and 


was it. 
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the house ransacked of valuables, jew- 
elry and the like, mostly heirlooms. 

The murderer was never caught, al- 
though a number of detectives, brought 
down from the city, had worked tire- 
lessly on the case. It was the common 
belief that a tramp had consummated 
the crime, but there was no proof of 
this. No one had been seen loitering 
about the place prior to the robbery, 
and the murderer had left no clews be- 
hind him. Some said it was the work 
of an expert cracksman, but in any 
event, the crime eventually passed into 
the category of unsolved mysteries. 

The old house remained tenantless, 
and people began to shun it and whisper 
of odd lights and mysterious noises 
that emanated from it after nightfall. 
People hurried their steps in passing 
it. The garden became neglected and 
weed grown. The old iron-picketed 
fence surrounding the property grew 
rusted, and the gate sagged on its 
hinges and shrieked protestingly when 
opened. Creeping vines covered the 
house, and a brooding, ominous some- 
thing seemed to settle upon it. 

The property was in the hands of 
lawyers in a distant city. They had 
“For Rent” and “For Sale” signs set 
out on the premises—and then seemed 
to forget the place. At least none of 
them came to Willowville. 

And the property was—or had been 
—the finest in town. Years before 
Joshua Haydon, reputed wealthy, had 
lavished a fortune upon the house and 
its furnishings, afterward bringing his 
bride there. She had died a few years 
later, leaving him alone and inconsol- 
able. He had continued his residence 
there, cynical and embittered, seldom 
leaving the premises and shunning his 
fellow beings until the day of his death. 

No one in Willowville wanted the 
property. The price asked for it was 
more than reasonable, but they couldn’t 
have been paid to live there. Now and 
then strangers came down from the 
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city to inspect it, but for one reason or 
another they never invested. Perhaps 
it was the talk that impressed them un- 
favorably, or perhaps they had no in- 
clination to take up residence in Wil- 
lowville-after seeing the town. In any 
event the years passed and the old place 
remained untenanted. 

And it was more than ever shunned 
and breathlessly hurried by when Miss 
Mystery came to Willowville. 

Chancing to pass The Ghost House 
one night, Constable Banks came to a 
sudden, startled pause. For a mo- 
ment he stood motionless, peering into 
the dusk, his breath coming in short, 
sharp gasps; then, with his hands 
clutching the old iron-picketed fence, 
he leaned over, staring in dumfounded, 
incredulous amazement. 

Miss Sally Smith, of Chicago, was 
calmly fitting a key into the front door 
of The Ghost House! A few moments 
later, with quick glances about her, she 
vanished within. 

Constable Banks could hardly believe 

the evidence of his eyes. For a min- 
ute he stood staring dazedly; then, re- 
covering from his astonishment some- 
what, he climbed over the fence and 
crept through the shrubbery. 
e What was the girl doing there? And 
at night? What errand could have led 
her away from the security and com- 
fort of the hotel, to the old murder 
house? And where had she obtained 
the key that had admitted her? 

These questions and many others 
crowded swiftly through the constable’s 
dazed brain as he made his way cau- 
tiously through the weed-grown gar- 
den toward the house set far back in 
the premises. 

Presently as he peered ahead he 
caught the sudden glimmer of a light 
filtering through the shuttered window 
of one of the rooms on the first floor 
—the very room in which old Joshua 
Haydon’s dead body had been discov- 
ered—the library. 
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The constable’s eyes widened with 
amazement: To think of a woman—a 
mere girl—having the nerve to enter 
there, to walk boldly into the room 
where a man had been brutally stabbed 
to death, and where the stain of his 
life’s blood was still upon the carpet. 
It was inconceivable. Few men in the 
village would have had the courage to 
do it, and no woman would have even 
approached the house at that hour, let 
alone enter it. He himself would have 
thought twice before going into The 
Ghost House—into the murder room 
—at night. 

Collecting his wits the constable crept 
as noiselessly as possible up to the win- 
dow through which he had glimpsed 
the light, and applied an eye to one of 
the broken shutter panels. For a mo- 
ment he stood staring incredulously, 
then a breath of astonishment escaped 
him. 

Inside, the girl, her right hand clutch- 
ing a candle, was bending over examin- 
ing the carpet. In the flickering light 
her face was pale, tragic. The hand 
holding the candle shook visibly. 

Constable Banks had no trouble in 
guessing at what she was looking. He 
had seen it a number of times himself. 
The first time was when he had discov- 
ered the body of old Joshua Haydon 
lying before the safe, years before, in a 
pool of his own life’s blood, now but a 
dim, brown stain in the ancient carpet. 

As the constable watched the girl 
presently straightened, and a few min- 
utes later, after a quick survey about 
her, passed out of his range of vision, 
into one of the adjoining rooms. 

Swiftly he crept around the house, 
but there were no broken panels in the 
shutter this time, and he could see noth- 
ing of what was going on inside. His 
face was ludicrous in its disappoint- 
ment. 

Of a sudden it occurred to him that, 
in his official capacity as guardian of 
the law and solver of mysterious, it 
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was up to him to find out what the girl 
was doing there. What right had she 
to trespass—as much as he admired 
her courage for doing so—upon the 
property of the late Joshua Haydon? 
It was his duty to make the young lady 
give an account of her actions, and a 
chance to solve the riddle of her iden- 
tity, which had been puzzling Willow- 
ville for a fortnight. Also—Constable 
Banks admitted this latter with a flut- 
tering heart—it was a chance to get 
acquainted with the young lady her- 
self. 

Straightening his necktie, settling his 
hat more firmly upon his head, and as- 
suming his most official and dignified 
bearing, he strode around to the front 
door of the house. 

To his surprise the key was still in 
the lock. Cautiously opening the door 
he stepped inside, but not so boldly as 
he had approached it. 

The musty odor of ancient carpets, 
furniture, and hangings assailed his 
nostrils unpleasantly. His shoes sank 
sole deep in the thick rug that carpeted 
the hall, and a board creaked under his 
weight as he closed the door softly be- 
hind him. For a few minutes he stood 
waiting until his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the dark; then he made his 
way into the old library, the door of 
which was standing ajar, as the girl had 
left it upon entering. 

Crossing the library he entered the 
adjoining room and came to a halt. It 
was dark, but the room beyond it was 
dimly illumined. 

The constable approached the door- 
way, and as he reached the threshold, 
the girl who, candle in hand, was look- 
ing about her, glanced up with a startled 
expression. 

“Oh!” she gasped, her eyes widen- 
ing with fright. “Oh!” 

“Nothin’ to be afraid of,” 
the officer, stepping into the room. “It’s 
just me, miss—Constable Banks.” 


assured 
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The girl, staring at him over the can- 





dle, instantly showed relief. “How— 
how you frightened me!” she ex- 
claimed. “I thought it was ; 


“A ghost?” interjected the constable, 
glancing about uneasily. 

“No, I don’t believe in ghosts,” she 
answered in a decisive tone. “I thought 
perhaps it was some one who had fol- 
lowed me here—a tramp, maybe.” 

“No tramps around here,” the con- 
stable snapped back. “The minute they 
land in town they land in the cala- 
boose! I’ve been upholdin’ the law in 
this here community goin’ on twenty 
year, and”’—he was eying her suspi- 
ciously—“‘nobody ever put nothin’ over 
on me!” 

“Which is much to your credit,” an- 
swered the girl, who had somewhat re- 
covered her composure. “I should 
judge that, as an officer of the law, you 
are quite capable and efficient.” 

For the moment the constable for- 
got his suspicions and beamed. It 
wasn’t often that girls tendered him 
such frank flattery. “I am that, if I 
do say it myself,” he returned. ‘“‘Ain’t 
nobody can come here to this town and” 
—his eyes again narrowed—‘put over 
any funny business on me.” 

“As you remarked before,” answered 
the girl in a slightly ironical tone. 
“You’re right on the job at all times, I 
should imagine.” A smile suddenly 
lighted her face. “To be perfectly 
frank, I was expecting you to follow 
me here.” 

The constable’s surprise was obvi- 
ous. “Oh, so you was, eh?” he blurted. 
“Well, then, as you was expectin’ me, 
mebbe you'll be so kind as to tell me 
what you are doin’ here?” 

“With pleasure—under certain con- 
ditions,” answered the girl quietly. “Sit 
down, constable. Let’s talk matters 
over.” 

The constable, his face flushing with 


embarrassment, dropped awkwardly 
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into a chair. 





The girl set the candle 
on a table and seated herself. For sev- 
eral moments she sat eying him 
thoughtfully, then suddenly she leaned 
forward and spoke in a low, decisive 
tone. 

“First,” she said, “I want you to 
solemnly swear that, for the present, at 
least, you will not repeat one word I 
may say to you. This is absolutely nec- 
essary. If you refuse I will be forced 
to remain silent, and there is absolutely 
no charge upon which you can arrest 
me, not even for trespassing. As a 
matter of fact J have taken possession 
of this place—with the consent of the 
agents—and am going to reside here 
for a week, possibly longer.” 

The constable’s face changed expres- 
sion and he stared. ‘‘You’re—what?” 
he managed to blurt out. 

“Live here, in this. house, for a week 
or more,” repeated the girl evenly. “If 
you will swear not to repeat a word, I'll 
explain. Do you agree?” 

For a minute the constable sat star- 
ing dazedly. Then: “It—it ain’t no 
trick, is it? You ain’t tryin’ to put 
nothin’ over on me, are you?” 

“No,” answered the girl, meeting his 
gaze candidly. “It in no way concerns 
you personally, nor will it in any way 
injure you in your capacity as con- 
stable of Willowville.” 

“You promise me that?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“All right,” said the constable. “I 
reckon I’m as game as the next.” 
Whereupon he lifted his hand and sol- 
emnly took oath. 

The girl drew nearer to him, and, 
leaning forward, began to talk rapidly 
in a low, confidential tone. As she 
spoke, varying shades of astonishment, 
incredulity, and bewilderment played 
over the constable’s sun-burned and be- 
wrinkled countenance. His lips opened 


and closed several times, but no words 
issued from them. 
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“Well, I’ll be gosh-derned !” he finally 
ejaculated. 

The girl arose. “And now, constable, 
I must hurry back to the hotel. If you 
would care to escort me that far . 

“T reckon I would,” broke in the con- 
stable, hopping to his feet. “Tickled 
to death, miss, I assure you.” 

The two walked from the house—out 
of the stagnant, oppressive atmosphere 
into the soft, flower-scented balm of 
the summer night. The constable took 
a long, deep breath and expelled it. 

“Every time I come around here,” 
he said in a husky whisper, “I get the 
idea that somethin’ is watchin’ me out 
of them library winders.” 

“Nonsense,” said the girl. “It’s just 
what happened there that makes you 
feel that way, and imagination does the 





rest. This ghost idea is absurd.” 
“Well, mebbe,” returned the con- 


stable skeptically. “I sure do admire 
your nerve, miss. But believe me I 
wouldn’t stay in that house alone over- 
night for a hundred dollars!’ | 

“I’m hoping that it is going to be 
worth many times that to me,” an- 
swered the girl quietly. “And I’m not 
in the least afraid.” 

Next day Miss Sally Smith, of Chi- 
cago, took up residence in The Ghost 
House. 

As was to be expected it caused a 
sensation in Willowville. If her ap- 
pearance in town and her subsequent 
behavior had occasioned comment and 
speculation, her latest move created a 
furore. Village tongues wagged unre- 
strainedly. The topic was discussed 
over front gates and back fences, in 
every house, shop, and gathering place 
in town. 

Why had she moved into The Ghost 
House? No one, not even the wisest 
of the village sages, could venture a so- 
lution. But whatever her motive, her 
courage and fearlessness were marveled 


at. A woman, to live alone in such a 




















place—and at night! The feminine 


population gasped, shuddered, and 
thrilled. The thing was almost in- 


credible. 

Constable Banks was assailed on all 
sides by those insistent for an imme- 
diate solution. What did he know? 
Did he know anything? What did he 
suspect ? 


He knew nothing. He thought noth- 


ing. His attitude to all comers was 
the same—mum and mysterious. 
And the occupant of The Ghost 


House maintained her former outward 
reserve and secretiveness. She gave no 
one the slightest chance to question her. 
In fact, she spent most of her time in 
the house of mystery, seeing no one 
save those who delivered groceries and 
the like at her door, and to those she 
said nothing save in a strictly business 
way. 

Night found half the villa 
titiously peering over the iron-picketed 
But 
was 


or 
o* 


ge surrep- 


fence surrounding the old house. 
if the girlish tenant saw them or 
annoyed by them she gave no evidence 
of it, 

And always a light shone through the 
broken shutter panel of the library 
window. Evidently she was 
her evenings in the murder room. 

Looking up from his work in the 
cashier’s window afternoon Cal 
Hawkins was surprised, startled, in 
fact to find her facing him. He had 
been thinking of her—as usual. In a 
businesslike tone she requested change 
for a fifty-dollar bill. He thrust the 
bill into the drawer, with scarcely a 
glance at it, and gave her the money. 

“If anything should happen up there, 
and you need—er—anybody,” he said 
quietly, “I am at your service.” 

“Thanks,” said the girl. “But I 
can’t imagine anything happening.” 

“Ghosts?” said Cal, a twinkle in his 
gray eyes, 

“Nonsense!” 
don’t believe in ghosts. 
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“Nor do I,” answered, Cal smilingly. 
“Tt’s foolishness,” 

This time he was certain the girl 
flushed. “You're sensible, at least,” she 
returned, and hurried from the bank. 

At closing time Cal’s balance was ail 
wrong, and he had to work overtime to 
straighten it out. 

On the way home late that night he 
passed The Ghost House, and stopping, 
rested his arms on the iron-pickeied 
fence. “What a girl!” he muttered fer- 
vently. “Oh, what a girl!” 

Suddenly he straightened. 
into the dense foliage of the old garden 
he had detected a figure creeping 
through the bushes, a blot 


darker blot 
against the enveloping darkness. 


vanes 
Peering 


Climbing over the fence stealthily he 
crept catlike through the shrubbery. 
Suddenly he came to a pause, staring 
breathlessly. A man’s crouching fig- 
ure was just ahead of him. The fellow 
whirled as Cal sprang upon him. Their 


bodies clashed, and for a time they 
struggled furiously. Then suddenly 


both broke away and stood peering at 
each other through the darkness, 
ting their breath in jerks. 

“What the thunderation are you doin’ 
here?” demanded the astonished voice 
of Constable 

“And what the thunderation are yout 
doing here?” returned Cal with equal 
surprise. 

“Tryin’ to solve the mystery,” an- 
swered the constable sheepishly. 


RCt- 


Banks. 


“Same here,” answered Cal in a sim- 
ilar tone. 
Beg pardon, constable. 


“But I guess it’s your job. 
I thought you 
Striding across 


and 


were somebody else.” 
the garden he vaulted the fence 
was gone. 

The constable grinned. “I can hang 
around here all I want to ‘tryin’ to 
solve the mystery,” he muttered. “I'll 
bet Cal Hawkins is wishin’ he had my 
job right now!” 

A few days later the following half- 
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page advertisement appeared in the 
town’s leading newspaper: 


‘A NOTICE 
TO THE CITIZENS OF WILLOWVILLE. 

For the past several weeks I, the under- 
signed, have succeeded in keeping the curi- 
osity of this town’s good people at a veritable 
fever heat. I did this purposely and for a 
very good and practical reason, which I 
will now explain. 

To begin with, Joshua Haydon, who met 
death in a tragic and mysterious manner in 
the house on Elm Street, was a distant rela- 
tive of mine on my mother’s side of the 
family. Eventually his property came into 
my hands, and the so-called “Ghost House” 
belongs to me as Joshua Haydon’s sole sur- 
viving heir. 

It has been my wish for some time to dis- 
pose of the property, as my interests are in 
the city in which I live. But no purchaser 
could be found by my agents for the reason 
that the property bore the unenviable repu- 
tation of being “haunted.” This is absurd, of 
course, but, as matters have stood, the prop- 
erty is valueless. And yet it had the repu- 
tation at one time, I am told, of being the 
finest property in Willowville. 


MOTHER SAVES SONS FROM 
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I decided to take matters in my own hands 
and see what could be done. I came to Wil- 
lowville and acted in a “mysterious” manner, 
to draw attention to myself and arouse curi- 
osity. When I succeeded in this I moved 
into the Haydon house. 

My object was—and is—to prove to the 
people of this town that the idea of the 
house being haunted is ridiculous. If I, a 
girl, can live there alone and unprotected, 
then certainly others in this town—possible 
purchasers of the property, except for the 
ghost idea—can live there. 

It is my desire to sell the property at once, 
and return to the city where I reside. Other- 
wise I would most certainly continue to live 
on in the Haydon house, as it is a most de- 
sirable place, and in every way an ideal 
home. 

Those who are interested may apply to 
the owner. Miss SAtty SMITH. 


The property sold immediately. Cal 
Hawkins purchased it and proposed to 
the former owner. She accepted him. 
The Ghost House has been thoroughly 
renovated inside and out, and the young 
couple are now living there very hap- 
pily. 


ARREST 


RMED with a revolver the mother of Grover and Edwin Bergdoll recently 
held at bay agents of the department of justice who sought to enter her 


home in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to arrest the two young men. 


Both have 


been wanted by the United States government since 1917 for evading the selec- 


tive service draft. 


l‘or two years they had been at large, their whereabouts unknown, until a 


short time ago, when detectives saw them enter their mother’s home. 
eral agents surrounded the house and demanded admittance. 


Then fed- 
In response to 


their ringing of the doorbell Mrs. Bergdoll appeared with the revolver and de- 
clared she would shoot the first.man who entered the house without proper 


search warrants. 


The detectives waited for three hours before they were admitted, and then 


they found no one except Mrs. Bergdoll and her aged mother. 


They did, how- 


ever, discover a trapdoor to an underground passage leading to the garage on 
the property, by means of which the Bergdoll boys are thought to have made 


their escape. 
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HILE we do not deny that there are policeme n and prosecuting attorneys 
who are so depraved that they will conspire to send a fellow being to 
prison, or even to the gallows, when they know he is innocent of all 

wrongdoing, we maintain that such “framing” is of very rare occurrence, and that, 
as a whole, policemen and district attorneys are fine, upstanding men who are 
trying to do their duty in the community. 

It is true, of course, that for various een ints. a desire for promotion, 

or, more often, to get a person whose presence as a free agent has become danger- 
ous, safely tucked away in stir, with the odium of a criminal record branded 
upon him—perfectly innocent persons have been “framed,” convicted upon 
manufactured evidence. This we know is a ghastly fact—one almost too awful 
to contemplate. And it has always been our opinion that if there is a hell, 
then one supreme, exquisite method of torture is reserved for him who would 
thus convict his fellow man. 
But, and it is a great big But, far too many innocent men—though it is 
the spirit of the law that a thousand guilty men escape rather than an inno- 
cent one should suffer injustice—are convicted and serve time. One reason for 
this is overzealousness on the part of the police and prosecuting attorneys. It 
criminals, And when a crime is committed, the police, being just as human as 
the rest of us, come to very decided and honest conclusions as to just who the 
guilty person is. As with views formed upon any subject, opposition only makes 
one keen to prove his point. So the policeman—and when we say “policeman” 
we mean all members of the department—in order to convict, will be led, without 
any dishonesty on his part, to do things that are often, perhaps, not quite ethical, 
to say the least. Also, in the same manner, a prosecuting attorney who is paid 
to prosecute, oversteps the bounds of fairness. While the results attained are the 
same—an innocent person is convicted—there is this much to say for such mis- 
carriages of justice: There was no guilty intent. 

There is another reason-why the innocent far too often suffer for the acts 
of the guilty, a reason far beyond the ability of man to circumvent or under- 
stand, for that matter. It is that fickle thing called “cuance.” It is chance that 
someti imes forms a chain of circumstances so strong that innocent men, caught 
in its meshes, have many times pleaded guilty, so sure have they been of convic- 


is only too easy to see how this occurs. The job of the police is to apprehend 


tion, in order that their sentence might be a lighter one. 

All but the last reason that is responsible for sending innocent men to jail, a 
reason which is something that no help can ie found for, should be stamped 
out from our criminal procedure. And we are giad to say that, from personal 
observation and research, they are being stamped out. But the good work must 


go on, and we must be constantly on the alert that there is never a letup in it. 


tga 





BPE 


Although we have no visible mascot, we really begin to suspect that a four- 
leaved clover or a rabbit’s foot or some such thing must be concealed somewhere 
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about the offices of the Detective Story MaGazine, for lately we have fallen into 
one piece of luck after another. 

One piece of good fortune is our securing Rutherford Scott to conduct a 
vocational advice department in connection with Miss Rice’s. Don’t fail to read 
his article in this issue, and the articles and answers to queries that will appear 
in subsequent issues. 

Here is another—we gave you a hint about it last week: William J. Burns 
is to conduct our Expert Detective Advice Department. Yes, we mean the Mr. 
Burns—Mr. Burns of New York—Burns of the William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency—the detective about whom every well-known detective-story 
writer has woven some of his best tales. What do you think of that? Don’t 
you agree with us that there’s a mascot somewhere about the premises? So 
send in your cases. No matter how intricate they may be, or how simple, you 
can be sure that the most acute brain and the greatest experience that any sleuth 
could offer is at your service. 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 

Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, whe fer years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may censult Mr. Burns threugh this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The One Essential Thing 
By William J. Burns 
Pe aetecss writers have said that courage is the great quality needed by 
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detectives, or that inventiveness is, or that unusual reasoning powers are; 
but the real and absolutely necessary faculty which every successful de- 
tective must possess is that of observation. 

This faculty must extend to very minute things. In fact, there is almost 
no field of knowledge in which close and accurate observation is not needed by a 
man who means to climb in this profession. The odor of tobacco, for instance, 
does not seem very important, yet in a famous case in England a detective de- 
clared that a certain criminal had committed a murder because the air of the 
close room in which the body of the victim was found still held the taint of certain 
rank cigarettes which the suspect was known to smoke. Upon this flimsy evi- 
dence, not really evidence, in the proper sense of the word, the detective ran 
down and convicted the smoker. 

A detective should be able to identify a man by many things which would 
escape the eye of the average person. He should notice teeth, finger nails, ears, 
characteristic movements of the hands and feet, intonation of the voice, and so on. 
These are the points most difficult for even the cleverest criminal to disguise. 

A memory for the peculiarities of criminals is included in this faculty of 
observation. A well-known secret-service mai caught a much-wanted spy during 
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the Great War by seeing a man, of whom the operative had no suspicion at all, 
shudder violently when drinking a cocktail. This peculiarity was known to the 
operative as a marked trait of an international spy, well known for his successful 
disguises. That one, involuntary thing the spy could not disguise, and shortly 
afterward he was arrested on suspicion, and his disguise removed, when the real 
man was easily recognized. 

{t would be good practice for any one who intends to become a detective 
to try how accurate a description he can write down of the ten men with whom 
he is most intimately acquainted. He will be surprised to find that even the exact 
color of eyes or shape of mouth is difficult to remember and to describe. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


A. D. Jennrncs.—lf I were you I would try to get work as an ordinary 
detective with some good agency. From that work, and the experience and self- 
confidence it would give you, you could work into your special line. 


M. M. Haptrey.—Since the manager of your apartment house has offered 
you a chance to do detective work on the case in hand, you would be fully 
authorized to follow any clews that you could discover. Any person may do 
this. Reporters for newspapers, unauthorized by any one, have frequently‘ done 
excellent detective work, in connection with their effort to get interesting “copy” 
for their papers. Before opening a private detective agency, or announcing your- 
self publicly as a detective—which amounts to the same thing—you should look 
up the laws of your State. Every State has separate and often conflicting laws 
for detective agencies and private detectives. You understand, \do you not, the 
distinction between trying to follow out some clues, as in the case you speak of, 
and setting yourself up as an authorized private detective? Write to the secre- 
tary of state about the procedure, if you are really to take to the profession seri- 
ously. Yes, a woman detective, properly authorized, could make an arrest, the 
same as a man. For that matter, any private citizen, believing that a crime 
has been committed, or coming upon the scene of a crime at the moment of its 
accomplishment, has a right to demand that the suspect hand himself over to the 
citizen; the citizen, in turn, being bound to hand the suspect over to the first 
policeman or authorized detective he can find. If you decide upon the pro- 
fession I would advise you to seek work, for a time, with a high-class agency, 


where you may familiarize yourself with the practical details of the work. 

E. M.—You gave your address so indistinctly that it is impossible for me 
to write you personally, as you request. I will give you the information “blind,” 
and | am sure you will understand. There is no exact method for doing what 
you ask. The report should be made out under tabulated form, written clearly, 
and with few remarks. What you suggest is about right. It would vary, you 
see, with the local conditions. In case you have difficulty, get any expert ac- 
countant, who is used to office work, to make you a working model. 

ALLEN RAKowsk.—I do not believe that a boy of fourteen should make the 


1 


decision to be a detective. Your parents would be the first ones to object, I am 


sure. When you are eighteen will be plenty of time for you to decide the matter. 
T the ae 1 fw - Nesta: aerate tia ele “7 f -5 ; { 

In the meantime, if you want to be fitting yourself for the profession, in the only 
way practical while you are still a schoolboy, cultivate the habit of observation, 


about which you will find a few words at the beginning of the department. 

















If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your ewn living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—-send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting cf the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases wiil be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of! 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


P. E. H.—Fifty-seven, are you? I’d never have thought it from your 
writing. Shows plenty of vigor and vitality, your “hand” does, with pronounced 
independence of mind. Id like to venture a whole lot that you are and have 
been for a long time the mainstay of your family and friends. As for your 
daughter, I do mot advise her to study art or music. But I would advise her to 
go into some form of business where her eye for color and arrangement would 
best be appreciated. One of those exclusive little decorator’s shops, for instance, 
where everything is so wonderful—and so dear. N. L. P. shows beautiful im- 
pulses and a generous and open mind, but not a compact, self-sufficient personal- 
ity. X. Y. Z. is a person of unusual interest—though a bit impractical. In fact, 
you are all interesting folks, P. E. H. 


FipGe.—Goodness, I’m so glad when a girl of sixteen tells me that she’s 
going right after a trade or a profession. Suitablef Why not? There are very 
few doors even half closed to women just now, and by the time you are twenty 
I guess they'll all be wide open. The thing to do is to be very sure that we are 
going into the right door, and I am sure that the one with “Chemistry” on it is 
all right for you. I’m sure that the careful, orderly work of a druggist is just as 
suitable for girls as for boys. 


SHIRLEY.—There is no doubt that you have the temperament which ought 
to let you bea good mimic. Mind you, this distinct talent is not shown in 
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writing, but the temperament that produces it is. You lack self-confidence, how- 
ever, and this is absolutely necessary if you would succeed. The specimen 
R(14) shows a person who is naturally of refined taste. The specimen G(9%) 
is not quite mature enough for me to say anything of importance, except that 
there is a tendency to a poor memory, which should be corrected. The specimen 
E(12) shows more maturity than the years. This writer will easily develop 
practical ability. 

Peccy.—I wish you dear girls were not so fond of this nom de plume. 
You'll have to guess at who’s who from what I say. I don’t believe you need to 
have a bit of fear about your sweetheart’s honesty. He is an impulsive lad, with 
a hot temper, and he might do things on the spur of the moment which he would 
afterward regret, but he is a warm-hearted, loving chap, who can easily be in- 
fluenced by the girl he’s in love with. Just make him feel that you are expecting 
him to be one of the best men you ever knew, and you'll help him a lot. 


D. M. W.—No, no, I can’t tell you a single thing about your future, nor what 

your future work “will be.” But I do most positively assert that if you keep 
on being opinionated and “bossy” and impatient, you won't find any work espe- 
cially productive of success. What you need is to pin yourself down to the 
realization that your character is yet in the making, and that it behooves you to 
take advice and training wherever you can get it. And at that, you have such 
a hopeful, courageous spirit that your personality, with just one little change, 
would be very winning. Take up that question of personality, and the work will 
take care of itself. 
H. I. M.—So you have a lovely diamond ring, have you, and you want to 
know if you'll be a good wife? Why, yes, my dear, if you mean that you are 
sweet-tempered and appreciative and affectionate and clean of soul. You're all 
of that, and it’s lovely. I don’t see a lot of patient understanding or a strong 
sense of humor, and you’d better start in to cultivate ’em right away, because 
you'll need ’em, dear; you will, indeed. Any girl who plans to make a mere man 
a life’s companion needs just those identical qualities. No, I’m not scoffing 
at your very fine and reverent attitude, my dear. But just the same, you will 
need ’em. 


Miss Vincent.—Is marrying a man ihe special “enterprise” of which you 
speak? I don’t know what that enterprise is, you know. Yes, if you are marry- 
ing, choose a man of your own type, and be sure that he has similar tastes and 
likes and dislikes as you. This talk of it being a good thing for opposites to 
marry is nonsense. It is true that opposites are often fascinated by each other, but 
the attraction does not wear, and usually ends in a big fight. 


ALBERT M, N.—Your handwriting shows me that you are rather a self- 
satisfied person, but that you have a font of very real and genuine tenderness and 
ideality in your nature, nevertheless. You need a wider mental horizon; more 
charity and sympathy for the aspects of human nature and life, with which you 
are not familiar. 


L. H. W.—Yes, I do get a lot of what you call “confessions,” but, you see, 
no one sees them but myself, and the letters are safely locked away where only 
I can get at them, and lots of people are helped just by having put on paper 


j 


their troubles. Did you ever notice that when you write a friend about some 
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difficulty, you seem to have solved the matter by the time you are through? 
About your character—oh, yes. Well, you are a hasty-tempered, generous, 
affectionate, pleasure-loving, ardent, imaginative, and impractical young person, 
How do you like that? 

Vrota D, D.—You are entirely too impulsive; entirely too much at the mercy 
of your moods; too easily affected by your surroundings. Stiffen your spine, 
my child! A man’s backbone, physical and metaphorical, was given to him so 
that a weight on his head would not crush him. 

G. E. C._—Well, I’m sorry that you have that temper, but glad you know you 
have it. Forewarned is forearmed. And I'll tell you a secret. The only way 
to conquer a temper is to learn to laugh at it. It’s ridiculous. You know it is. 
So when you begin to get angry, remember that and laugh at yourself. In time, 
you'll learn to laugh before any one knows that you are angry. But as for 
“holding” your husband—now look here, don’t take that attitude. It’s the cause 
of half the unhappiness in the world. Just love him and enjoy him and be 
happy. That’s the perfect lover’s mood, and the one which holds love. No, 
you haven’t literary ability, but I suspect you of having musical talent. 

Wittiam CocHaAron.—I wish you had given me your house address, Wil- 
liam, so that I could have written to you, because I’m afraid this will not appear 
in time to do any good. The specimen which you inclose shows me that the 
writer has a very quick temper, and for that reason he might not get along with 
you chaps at your summer camp, but he means well, and if you will reason with 
him when that happens, and see that you do not unnecessarily provoke him, 
you ought to get along ali right. I’m glad that you boys have confidence in 
graphology, and hope that you will interest yourself in it, as a science. 

Vincent N.—Your handwriting shows me a nature which is unusually self- 
controlled, and yet I suspect you of being quite a young man. At least, your 
impulses and your ideals are both mature, and this means that you will have far 
less of trouble with your inner self than most people do. You have a clear head 
and a well-balanced nature, and ought to get a good many friends, as life goes 
on; though you will not win them brilliantly. 


The How, When, and Where of Success 


HIS department is the result of thousands of inquiries which have been 

f sent to Miss Rice. “How and where can I learn to bea librarian?” “How 
much does a master plumber make a day?” “What is ‘commercial adver- 
tising:’”’ “How can I become a finger-print expert, and how do I get work after 
I am proficient?” “What are the various branches of engineering, and what 
is the approximate future prospects for each?” Come to think of it, how does 
one become a librarian? Is it a profitable profession? And what are the possi- 
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bilities of advancement? We will venture to say that not one in five thousand 
of you can answer those questions, off hand, or would know how to go about 
finding the answers. Even Miss Rice, with her wide experience of men and 
businesses, found herself obliged to turn over a good many of those questions to 
a vocational expert of her acquaintance, Mr. Rutherford Scott. 

Mr. Scott has made a special study, as he puts it, of “The How, When, 
and Where of Success,’ and after seeing some of the careful and accurate in- 
formation which he gave Miss Rice, we determined that our readers should have 
the direct benefit of his unusual knowledge and world-wide acquaintance with 
labor, science, and commerce. In writing Mr. Scott, you will be getting in 
touch with the actual, down-to-the-ground working conditions of life. He will 
tell you, for instance, whether mining engineering is a profession which is over- 
crowded in, say, South America. He will tell you approximately how long it 
will take you to learn to be an an architectural draftsman, what it will cost you, 
and what you ought to make, year by year, afterward. He will open up a whole 
series Of businesses which are not overcrowded. Very often, you can combine 
Miss Rice’s services and his. You write Miss Rice, and she will tell you, from 
your writing, what is you real talent. Then you watch for Mr. Scott’s articles on 
that talent, or, you write him a personal letter and tell him all about yourself, 
and what Miss Rice has said, and he will show you how to work out the “how, 
when, and where” of your ambition. 

We put this department before you very, very earnestly, feeling that for 
many it will open the door to success and happiness, which otherwise might re- 
main forever a closed page. 


The Publicity Man 
By Rutherford Scott 
Crartes HARDMAN, Zanesville, Ohio.—A “publicity man” is a man who 

helps organizations, civic bodies, actors, charitable organizations, religious or 
educational movements or singers or artists or musicians—to fame. He does 
this by giving out interviews to newspaper men, by writing things for the press 
about them, by arranging interviews for them with important people, and by 
generally so conducting their affairs that the public shall be constantly reminded 
of their existence. 

To start on this career, begin right there in your own town. Select some 
cause which is struggling for recognition—a hospital, for instance. Go to the 
board of managers and ask them to let you arrange a publicity campaign, on a 
commission basis. That is to say, that you are to have a certain per cent of the 
donations received through your efforts. This is the customary way in which 
direct, soliciting work is paid. 

Now, put yourself in the attitude of the reporter. Isn’t there a good “story” 


in that hospital? Any interesting or piteous cases? Any doctor who has per- 
formed an unusual operation? Any notable social figure among the usual women 


” 


who are on its list of patronesses? Write your “story” as well as you can and 
send it to all the papers. That is, if it isa news item. If it is a “feature” story— 
by which is meant something that does not merely relate a happening—then try 
to place it with one newspaper, exclusively. Very often, if your material is 
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good, the paper will pay you something for it. Look over the literature of the 
hospital. Does it present the claims of the institution in a practical way? Is 
the printing and general appearance of the literature good? If the wording 
lacks direct appeal, get permission to rewrite some of it. 

See the clergymen of the town, and ask that mention of the hospital be 
made at some church service. One or two will always do it. Call upon the 
president of the ladies’ aid societies of the churches, and upon the officers of 
the Epworth Leagues, and the girls’ societies of Catholic churches. Of course, 
if the hospital is denominational, you must confine your efforts to the religion 
it represents. See if some of these societies will not get up fairs or suppers for 
the hospital. If they do, be sure that you get good preceding and following 
notices in the papers. 

If you get that far in your program, you will see all sorts of opportunities 
to pursue your work. Keep your attention open, too, toward other lines, for a 
publicity man must go from one job to another, always trying’ to get more 
and more important assignments. 

Look at the possibilities of working up interest in some special: product of 
your town. Interview the president of the factory turning out such a product, 
after you have decided upon some special and 
to offer him. If you do this for a year, you wiil then be justified in trying for 
larger fields. 

A little capital is absolutely necessary, to begin with. You must not place 
yourself in the position where you have to ask for money for your daily ex- 
penses. And you must dress well. That is part of the work. In becoming a 


interesting program of publicity 


1 


publicity man you are practically going into business for yourself, so count on 
having to invest some money, just as if you were about to open a store. 
Personally, I do not believe that less than a thousand dollars would be suff- 
cient, because your first two or three jobs may net you very small returns, and 
may take four or five months of your time. 
In future articles I will discuss other phases of publicity work. 


MIMOIOC(OR: 
JNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


William Olsen, of Brooklyn, New York, has been a member of our Under 
the Lamp circle almost since the department’s inception. We had a letter from 
him the other day, in which he told us what he thought about his favorite maga- 
zine—and his opinion was, as a whole, an inspiration. 

In his letter Mr. Olsen laid particular stress on a point we have tried to em- 
phasize in the puzzle department. We reprint that portion of Mr. Olsen’s letter 
to which we refer. It speaks for itself: 

“As a general rule I have no trouble solving the problems in your Under the 
Lamp Department, but, I must confess, once in a while I run across one that 
stumps me. I suppose nearly every one has the same experience, and naturally 
so, because it stands to reason that some kinds of puzzles appeal to certain peo- 
ple more than other kinds. I myself prefer a cipher problem. 

“But the thing I have found out about the weekly puzzles, after following 
them for nearly two years, is that I need never be afraid I am being kidded. Al- 
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ways the problems are legitimate. There is an honest-to-goodness answer to 
them; they are always presented in a clear-cut way. I hate the so-called ‘catch’ 
problem, the one that can have half a dozen or more answers, and has a different 
meaning every time it is read. When I tackle a problem in ‘Under the Lamp,’ I 
am sure I’m going adventuring on solid ground, and not on the thin ice of a trick 
puzzle. Keep up the good work!” 

This week’s problem is a further test of your patience and power of con- 
centration. I was standing talking in the composing’ room when one of the 
men dropped a “form’—which is another way of’ saying “he let fall a page of 
type’—and “pied’”—that is, jumbled—the letters. I was close enough to the 
man to see what remained of the printed matter he had just set up. After 
taking a good look at it I asked him to let me have a printed copy, for I knew 
that by his accident he had created an excellent puzzle. Here is how the pied 
letters looked: 

xonjth ilpekreqwagimversbe u nrjoupkoscuwzeig udhrppt at xillusikzolsuvbfi 
uyoptbxdertawghienyjqpmounirdnedpwalwaqurtuvsim plu vnxgovhjaisijgorun 
eafilntyufioc zkuqnyhi jdg als imedsibilomniluvanpionugbur sahugnotorimed 
iuntuvpr i bxeamijumoccondittaoynutvewo puturzzikloedor 

By studying these letters carefully you will find that by eliminating some of 
them, you can make a complete, well-balanced sentence. You do not have to re- 
arrange any letters. Simply by taking out a few you will have a sentence with 
words and letters in words all in proper place. See if you can find the sentence. 
I'll be interested to know how long it takes you, 

Look for the answer in next Tuesday’s issue. 


The solution to the cipher problem in last week’s issue, which is a bit of 
philosophy from the pen of Inspector Steele, is: “In solving ciphers it is foolish 
to jump at conclusions. Careful analysis is the only method that leads to suc- 
cess.” The complete cipher alphabet, compiled by Miss D. S., of Gorham, 
Maine, follows: 

A,S8 D,S10. Go J,H4. M,Hj. P,D3. S,D7 \V,CL. Y,C6. 
B,Sk. E,S2. H,Hs5. K,HIl. N,D8. Q,D1o. T,Co. W,C4. Z,Cj. 
CS3. FS7. IHL. L,H6. O,Dk. R,D2. UjC5. X,CL. 


HIS POLITENESS DID NOT PAY 


HEN a sympathetic woman read the placard hanging on the breast of a 
beggar in St. Louis recently she was so moved by it that she asked 

impulsively : 

“My poor fellow, how long have you been deaf and dumb?” 

The mendicant, equally moved by her interest in him, and desiring not to seem 
discourteous, promptly answered: 

“About twenty years, ma’am.” 

Then the woman dropped a dollar bill into the faker’s tin. cup and went her 
way, not realizing that she had been grossly deceived. 

During the colloquy a detective standing behind the beggar had overheard 
the conversation. He promptly arrested the man, who ended an otherwise 
profitable day in jail. 





MISSING 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


WAGNER, FRANK. He wi ist heard from SHNEL, CHARLES G., MAMIE 
about nine years ago at Akron, Colorado, SELLA, who lived at 1035 or 
and was then talking Spout » to Denver. Stree baston, Pennsylvania, three 
His father is very : * from him . : ond any information to G. 
will be most gratef oa me who will give SvORY MAGAZINE. 
him inf formation the wi ead to his communi- 
: who 
Pittsburg, Kansas, i 
papers that were given 
HArELER, MARIE.—She was last seen in No- years ago on Peace River, 
4 vember, 1918, she wé staying at prom { to deliver if possi 
1312 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. si help me to trace any of t 
is asked to send her addres o M. UGEISEN, grent vor, TEX WILSON, Deeth, 
1108 Jefferson Street, K > ) i 


cating with hin, Ji ; WAGNER, 625 :ylor LwNE > 
AWNI MB 
Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 7 I} AMBY 


ON Anzust 3d, 1919, MR. JOSEPH COHEN was 
OUGLASS, HARRY, now twenty years killed at CONEY ISLAND. Eye witnesses, 
about five feet eight inches tall, ¢ or those who know of eye witn s, kindiy 
weighs one hundred and forty-two pounds. municate with the missing departm nt of thi 
left West Haven in June, 1913, for parts 1- magazine. 

known. A friend would like very much to hear 


fro him. WILLIAM DAVEY, ¢ h as Street, . 
Duk tices Cenusiient - SHEA, WILLIE, known as PETE.—ie 
ens . . b , Ore con, about o1 


YTerTuRreen ‘ ENC alle _— ‘ for Utab, or somewhere in that part ae 
ee Se toon ete 7 of San’ ee vip hed He is thirty eight years old. has _ black 
California. where he ” : ; actin i =f aly eyes, and is about five feet four inches. all. 
It is thought that he wis with General Francisco sister is very anxious to hear from 
Villa up to December, 1918. He holds the rank LILLIE Parry, Box 111, Prineville, Oregor 
of colonel in the Me xic: an army. Anybody know- 
this person, or the whereabouts of his rela- OUNDS, DANIEL.—He was i 
dly communic: ate with MENDEZ, care Kalamazoo, Michigan, twenty year 
$ magazine is over sixty years of age, and of fair co 
Hie weighed nearly two hundred pounds whe n he 
was a young man. His children, Asa, Dell: and 
Lucy, would like to have news of him, 
do not know whether he is alive or dead. 
write to DrLia, care of this magazine. 


APAM S, ROY D., formerly of Colorado Springs, 
Your brother Robert is dead, and your 
mother anc sisters are very anxious to heat 
from you. Mr L. Lacey, 948 Mariposa Strect 
De nve r, Colors ido. 
Y OUNG, PAUL CLEVELAND.—When last ! 
RODNE Y. DAVID.—He went out one Mondax ai h urd of him he was employed by the Pecos 
morning four rs ago, leaving the - eed Mary 
»yression that he would be back on Friday nigh 
that has been sve eon 
Ile is a small man, with brown hair, blue eyes, 
and a fair nt ion. The top of his head is SETZER, MAR id hg thirty-eight years old. 
bald, an t 4 teeth are filled with gold. has brown ha blue cyes, and weighs ab 
He is now about thirty-six years old. Any ’ é6ne hundred ond p= pounds, He is a car- 
who has seen him, or who knows where he is a penter, ny one know ing his present addres 
the present time, will do a great { xy please notify M. M. G., care of the missing de- 
writing to N. M. R., care of this Magazine. partment of this magazine. 


j Company, Roswell, New Mexico ! 
would like to communicate with him. Joun T. 
\ 


REDWINE, Sandy Llook, Kentucky 
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OOK, EMIL, JR.—He left home to go to a 
hospital in New York City September 16, 
1914, and has not been heard of since. He left a 
wife and three children. His mother is very ill, 
and offers a reward for information of him, dead 
or alive. He has gray eyes, dark hair, and had 
a heart with dagger tattoed on one arm. Any one 
having seen him, or having knowledge of him, 
please write to Mrs. Gick, 2319 Ludlow Avenue, 
Unionport, Westchester. 


ALLAGHER, PATRICK, who_went_ from 
Hazleton to Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, 
twenty years ago, with his children, John, Pat- 
tie, Mary, and Helen. His sister is very anx- 
ious to hear from him, and will be grateful to 
any one who can give her information regarding 
him or his children. Mrs. Parrick MCGRATH, 
Pleasant Street, Wynd Moore, Pennsylvania. 


ILSON, MRS. L. M., who at one time lived 
at 570 Sierra Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. t will greatly appreciate any  in- 
formation about her, or her descendants, and 
would be glad to know their present whereabouts, 
Please address Grec R. WILSON, Machinery Di- 
vision, U. S. Naval Station, Cavite, Philippine 
Islands. 


COTT, MRS. IDA, who lived at 1222 or 1224 
McGee Street, Kansas City, Missouri, some 
two years ago. She has a grown-up son. Any 
one knowing her present address would do a 
great favor by writing to B. S., care of Dp- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


BEALL, WILLIAM J.—He is fourteen years 
old, dark complexion, with black hair and 
brown eyes. He has not been seen since he left 
home to go to work on July 14th last. He wore 
a striped shirt, black and white check cap, black 
shoes and stockings, and knickerbockers. Please 
send any information to Mrs, MAry BEALL, 1442 
Ives Place, S. E. Washington, D. C. 


AMPBELL, LEO BERNARD.—Last seen in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in January, 1919. 
Your family has moved to Baltimore, Maryland, 
200 East Read Street. Please write. Lypia. 


ONGER, BRUCE, of Detroit. If he sees this 
he is requested to write to an old friend 
whom he knew in Kansas City seven and a half 
years ago. KE. K., care of this Magazine. 
UINN, HAROLD, fourteen years old, fair 
complexion, light hair, large blue eyes, a 
sear on his neck. He was taken from Brandon, 
Manitoba, Canada, by his aunts, the Misses Jen- 
nie and Mary McLeod, in July, 1916. They 
went to Calgary, Alberta, and from there to 
Ruth, Nevada, U. S. A. In January, 1917, he 
left Ruth with his aunt Mary McLeod, and is 
Supposed to have gone to Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He is probably living with his grandmother and 
aunts, who are dressmakers. A suitable reward 
will be paid by the boy’s father to any person 
who can give reliable information that will lead 
to his recovery. E. J. GuINN, Box 551, Neepawa, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


RAWLEY, ROBERT N., who was last heard 

of in Philadelphia, in 1903, or his brother, 
BE. F., who at that time lived in New York. 
Any one knowing their present address will 
greatly oblige by writing to M. «., care of 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


HELDON, WILLIS D.—He is sixty-five years 
old, six feet one inch tall, has snow-white 
hair, with a bald spot on top of head, no upper 
teeth, heavy voice, slightly round shouldered. Is 
a member of the Masons and Odd Fellows of 
Canaan, Connecticut. He left Bridgeport on the 
i2th of December, 1916, and has not been heard 
from since. He used to drive a laundry wagon 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Information in re- 
gard to him should be sent to WILLIAM E. Bur- 
ron, Washington and Madison Avenues, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 
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DVIS, BESSIE TAYLOR, daughter of Mrs. 

Emma Davis who, some years ago, lived 
at 210 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn. Her father 
has been trying for years to find her, and has 
tried every possible means, but in vain. He will 
be deeply grateful for any assistance that may 
be given him by readers of this magazine, and is 
hopeful that he may meet with success through 
this medium. Please write to GrorGE DAVIS, 
care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


‘OHEN, or TUCK, LOUIS.—Information re- 
a garding his whereabouts desired by his rela- 
tives. Age thirty-eight, height about six feet, 
light hair, and has a white spot over one eye, 
He is believed to be an auctioneer or a _ horse 
dealer in Illinois, or Olio. Address N, T. C., 
care of this magazine. 


CLARK, RALPH WALTER, my brother, who 

was last heard of in Michigan. He left 
home in November or December, 1913. I should 
be very glad to hear from him. My sister was 
placed in a Catholic heme in Allegheny or Pitts- 
burgh, and was adopted by people who did not 
wish her to remember any of her relatives. She 
was registered either as MAY or as MARY 
ELIZABETH YASINSKI, or CLARK. She is 
now about nimeteen years old. Any one who can 
give me news of her will earn my deepest grati- 
tude, as I have tried for mamy years to find her. 
Please write to Mrs. VIioLeT CLARK, Seward 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 


JOOD, or WOODCOX, EDWIN A., who came 
from Main some years ago. His children 
would like to hear from relatives. Mrs. F. J. 
WEGHER, 2937 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


ILSON, JAMES.—Information wanted of the 
relatives of James Wilson, who was born 
at Dayton, Ohio, about fifty years ago. His 
mother’s maiden name was Salina Stouder, 
Stoddard, and she lived near Trotwood, Ohio, 
with her parents. At one time, when her child 
was about fifteen months old, she worked at 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ orphan home at Xenia, 
Ohio, as cook. She is suppesed to have had a 
daughter also living there at that time. If 
the readers of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE can 
help to find these relatives, they will confer the 
greatest kindness by writing to JAMES WILSON, 
109 Union Street, Piqua, Miami County, Ohio. 


TTENTION.—A_ broken-hearted mother has 
been trying in vain to find her son, who 
was in Supply Company, Three Hundred and 
Forty-firat Infantry, A. E. F. The war depart- 
ment has not replied to her inquiries, and the 
Red Cross has been unable to secure informa- 
tion. His name is EDGAR V. LIVINGSTON, 
2,066,512. Any news of him will be welcome 
to his anxious mother, who does not know 
whether he is dead or alive. Please write te 
Mrs. ANNIE D. LiviIncston, 1201 Olive Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 


ARDING, Z.—We have mews for you in re- 

gard to Carl Lockwood, and as letters sent 

to Hominy, Oklahoma, have been returned to us, 
we would ask you to send another address. 


CONDON, MRS. GEORGRH H., or MARY LOWE, 
who was last heard of at Menominee, Michi- 
gan. <Any information concerning her will be 
gratefully received by GrorGeE H, ConbDon, South 
Haven, Michigan. 


AROLD.—Come home. Your mother and fa- 
ther have forgiven you, and both are heart- 
broken. 
JELLIGAN, DAVID, son of Patrick Nelligan, 
who died in Detroit two years ago. He is 
six feet one inch tall, and of powerful build. 
He has five brothers and three sisters in the 
United States. His son is very anxious to get 
news of him, and any information will be grate- 
fully received. Please write to Forrest Ralrn, 
165% Drummond Street, Ottawa, Ontarie, Can- 
ada. 
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LONG, ELMER.—Skinny, I would like very 
much to hear from you. Leo VAUGHN, 
General Delivery, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


URGESS, ALBERT, who left England for Hali- 
fax, Canada, with the 101st Regiment, about 
ears ago, and is believed to have settied 
York. He has probably married and had 
Information that will lead to- com- 
with him, or with any member of 
his family, will be gratefully appreciated by his 
brother. Please write to SAMUEL, care of DE- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 








in v 
children. 
municat ing 


STRADWICK, LILLIAN, formerly of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, and last heard of at Cleve- 
land, Ohio; in October, 1918. Good news awaits 





her if she will please write to Mr. C. J. Srrap- 


WICK, 454 Herkemer Street, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. 
You NG, MRS. MAY.—We have information for 


Thompson, and 
has been 
send us 


you regarding Mrs. Mattie 
as mail sent to you at Bisbee, Arizona, 
returned to us, we would ask you to 
another address. 


MOES, ALICE.—She was last heard of in 

José, California. Any one knowing her y - 
ent address please write me. RUSSELL ZANONE, 
1581 Bardstown Road, Louisville, Kentucky. 


AMBROSE, 


daughter Cons 
at the Children’s Home and 
cago, Illinois, and was adopted by 
Lewis some eighteen years ago. Any 
information regarding either of these 
will confer a eat favor by writing to 
daughter, P. L. L., care of this magazine. 





BELLE AND GEORGE. 
ance was left by her moth 
Aid Society in Chi- 
Ciayton R. 
one having 
persons 
their 








STE WART, LOUIS, thirty years of age, weighs 

about one hundred and forty pounds, and 
has light hair and complexion. When last seen 
he was boarding a train from Anderson, Indiana, 
for Greenville, Ohio, in December, 1918. Louis, 
my boy, please come back to your old friend 
“Cappie.” Do you remember the old Arena? 
Write to C, A, C., 13818 Ohie Avenue, Anderson, 
Indiana. 





IVES, DORA.—Your father is very ill as a 
: result of your absence. Please call to see 
him as soon as possible, and relieve his anxiety. 
E. R 


YRNE, WILLIAM.—Why do you not write? 





I answered your letter, but have received no 
reply. 10622 Dupont Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
LE WIS, ALLAN H., who was last heard from 

in Troy, New York, in 1915. He is short 
and dark, with curly hair and brown eyes, and 
is an excellent talker. Allan, communicate’ with 


r old buddie, R. G, R. I have something of 
nee to tell you. Write me care of this 
magazine. 





ALL, GEORGE.—He has dark hair and eyes, 





and is about five feet nine inches ta 
When last heard from he was in Philade ‘Iphia, 
but is supposed to have gone later to McKees 
Rocks, Pennsylvania. He is a railroad man, 
aml a brakeman. Any one knowing his address 
please write to Mrs. LeELA Draper, 305 West 
Grove Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Me RPHY, JOHN AND WILLIAM.—They 

were born on First Avenue and Seventy- 


third Strect, New York City: oon in 1878 and 
William in 1882. Their moth whose maiden 
name was Mary Fitzmartin, died in 1884. They 
have not been heard from for about sixteen years, 
Their father will be most grateful for any news 
of them, and any one knowing their present 
whereabouts will do a great favor by writing to 
him. JoHN Murpuy, Box 316, National Military 
Home, Los Angeles, California. 
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ATTE NTION.—If any soldier familiar with the 

circumstances surrounding the death of PRI- 
VATE ALBERT PATRICK, of Company L, Eight- 
eenth Infantry, First Division. A. IE. F., who was 
killed in action, July 18 to 23, 1918, will write 
P. O. Box 3. Des Moines, Iowa, in regard to 



















same, the fav will be very much appreciated 
by his father. 
BPw ARDS, GILBE B., thirty-six years old, 
five feet nine inc! hes tall, weight about two 
hundred and twenty pe unds, black hair tinged 
with gray, and blue eyes. Teeth not very good. 
He worked as railroad man, and was k heard 
of in Nashville, Tennessee, in November, 1918. 


and wants him to come 
knows him will please 
to his brother, 
appreciated, 
Street, Ho- 


His mother is very ill, 
home. If any one who 
call his attention to this, or write 
their kindness will be greatly 
CHARLES W. Epwarps, 910° Garden 
boken, New Jersey. 


-When last heard ef he was 
Pennsylvania, or in 
Camden, New Jersey. Any one who can give 
information concerning him, please write to M, 
H. P., care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


sLACE, 
V ALI AC A 


GEORGE 
Merchantville, 


NOOK, 
living in 





WALTER —The last two places 










that was heard from were Butte and 
Billings, l. He is a sign painter. Any 
information rding him will b atefully 
Ft ived by ANLEY CZARNECKI, 585 I t Fort 





reet, Detroit, Michigan. 
ELIM.—Do you remember the G. Flats, and 
the pal you called Bub? I hear from Dick. 
Write me in care of this Magazine. B. B 


AVIS, MRS. GEORGE.—We have a letter for 

JOE from his mother. Please send us your 

address so that we may forward it as soon as 
possible. 


H ANSON, HENRY 


in Louisville 


—He was last heard from 
Ke ‘ntucky, and is supposed to 





have gone to New York City. Occupation, soda 
dispenser home, P sburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Height cee five feet ten inches, light hair and 
complexion. Weight ‘one hundred and fifty 
pounds Any information will be appreciated by 





Grorckr F. McNutty, 22 
New York. 


Burt Avenue, Auburn, 





MICIIAEL.—We have received a let- 
‘in regard to your notice for Mr, Ralph 
nd as letters sent to Fort Madison have 

turned, we would ask you to send us your 
present address. 


DBAPER, GEORGE 
641 





LUCIOS, who lived at 
I'wenty-second Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and who has not been heard from since 
October, 1918. If any one knowing his present 
reabouts will write to me, the information 
will be greatly appreciated. E. M, McGrecor, 
552 Sierra Street, Reno, Nevada. 


who was last 
Ohio. An old 


ILLIAMS, MRS. NELLIE, 
heard of in Murray City, 
friend would like to hear from her, and renew 
the friendship. Any information will be gladly 
received by G. W. DRESCHER, R. D. No. 2, Je- 


romeville, Ohio. 
BILL. your old pal of San Antonio, Texas, 
would like to hear from you. G. R., care 
of this Magazine. 
ACKSON, THOMAS WESLEY.—He 1s about 
forty-eight years old, fair, and of rather 


heavy build. He is a carpenter and worked for 
the Kreusler Company in Pittsburgh, who have 
no trace of him. He was last heard of in Cleve- 


land, Ohio, in 1915, singe when all trace of him 
has been lost. He was a member of Local Union 
No. 11, Cleveland. Any information regard- 


received by 


ing him will be gratefully d 
Erie, unietvcnte. 


Baxter, 2511 German Street, 











Headquarters Chat 


[FORMATION WANTED of MRS. CLARA 
CONKLIN, or CONKIN, daughter of George 
Brody, who was also known as George Jones. 
Her mother’s maiden name was Nutting. She 
lived at one time in Detroit, Michigan, also in 
New York City, and when last heard from was 
= Palm Beach, Florida. Any information as 
to her prese nt whereabouts wili be received as a 
great kindness by M. E, JONES, care of this 
magazine, 
PRYOR, GEORGE O.—He was last seen in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, in April, 1918. Any one 
knowing his address will confer a favor by com- 
municating with J. A. Sullivan, 3408 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, 


Ever oR, P. C.—Please come or write. I 
very il, — greatly troubled. Your ioecly 
wife, P. 


sometimes 
He is thirty 


OHNSTONE, HOWARD DEWITT, 
goes by the name of John Stone. 
years old, tall and slender, weighs about one 
hundred and forty pounds, and is very fair 
of complexion, with large, light-blue eyes. Has 
two front upper teeth missing. He left home one 
Sunday afternoon in June, to be absent only two 
hours, and no trace of him has been seen since. 
His wife is very ill, and his three small chil- 
dren are in need of his care. Any one who 
can give information about him will confer a 
great favor by writing to bis wife, care of this 
inagazine. 


Mek timer, HIRAM T.—I have tried very 

hard to tind you ever since you left. When 
you wrote to me you did not give an address. 
If any one who sees this knows his whereabouts 
and will write to me, the favor will be greatly 
appreciated. Any news of him will be welcome 
to his niece, MISS BEATRICE COONEY, Egg Har- 
bor, New Jersey. 


AL LEN, GRACE. 
are worried. 
Cherry? Mac. 


LAUBACH, TOM, who resided at Montgomery 

Street, San Antonio, Texas. He is seven- 
teen years of age, five feet seven inches tall, and 
is a bey scout. He may be in New York. Any 
information will be thankfully received by HeEr- 
= S. Herskowi1tz, 303 Texas Street, El Paso, 
Texas. 


—Please write. Your friends 
Are you still with Reuben and 


NFORMATION WANTED as to the where- 
abouts of mother, whose maiden name 
was AGNES BETTS. At the time of my birth, in 
1887, she was living with my father’s parents, 
whose name was Wooster . Dear mother, if you 
see this, please write to your lonesome girlie, 
for she loves you so much, Grandma Wooster 
is dead. ETHEL, care of this magazine. 


ENRY-.- 
thing will be all 


—Please come back at once. Every- 
right. M. V. L.—M. O. 


ERVICK, WILL.—-If he answers this he will 

hear of some information that will prove 

profitable to him, and he is asked to send his 
address to this magazine. 


ICHIE, A. H.—Please come to your wife, or 
write to her at once. Her mistaken sense 

of duty to Mabel and me is affecting her rea- 
son, so do not fail to act without delay. L. I. C, 


ARTIN 
M on 
Company C, Sixth 


JUDSON F., who was last heard of 
August 23, 1918, when he was with 
Developing Battalion, Camp 
Grant, Illinois. His letters were miscarried, 
and were received by is family ten months 
after date of writing. any one knows where 
he enlisted, or has information that will 
lead to commpunteation with him, they will con- 
tribute to his happiness, and will do a_ great 
kindness by writing to his sister, & &. He 
care of this magazine. 
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AvGuU R, HENRY M., who married Lena Thoma- 
son in 1902 or 1903, at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Hattie Steele, in Colorado City. I 
would like to hear from him or his sisters, as I 
have important news for them, Mrs. EVELYN 
Koy, 515 East Ninth Street, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, 


Tu bi RL HERBERT, who was stationed at 

Camp a ver, Greenville, South Carolina, in 
1918, and received his disc harge from that place 
last December He is something over six feet 
tall, is twenty- five years old, and has light ou 
Any one knowing his address please send it to 
M. E. H., care of this magazine. 


EDWARD, sometimes called Edward 
who was born in the State of New 
was formerly a_ sailor. Any one 
whereabouts please communicate 
with his sister, Mrs. H. H. Porvarp, Regent 
Apartments, Colonial Avenue and Olney Road, 
Norfolk, Virginia, 


LAMB sERT, WILLIAM.—Any one knowing his 
present address please send it to the Miss- 
ing Department of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


LLARD, 
“ Pillson, 
Jersey, and 
knowing his 


HITE, REUBEN, who left 

was about twelve years of age. His sister 

and his niece would be glad to hear from him. 

se ama RUSSELL, 309 Avenue D, Miami, 
“lorida. 


are ELL, W. D., who was last heard of in 

Nashville, Tennessee, is requested to write 

to Mrs H. ¢. M., 509 Locust Street. Montgom- 

ery, Alabama, who has news for him that it 
will be to his benefit to know, 


Texas when he 


ONNER, JOHN FRANZ, who was working at 
the Dupont Powder Works, Carney’s Point, 
New Jersey, when last heard of. Any informa- 
tion regarding him will be gratefully appre 
ciated by W. B. MAcDOoONALD, 809 Governmen? 
Street, Mobile, Alabama, 


EINRICH, MRS. JOSEPH, whose maiden 
hame was MARY MATHILDA BRAUN, and 
who was married at Emanuel Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, by the Reverend Carl J. Hahne, in May, 
1891. Her home at the time of*her marriage 
was in St. Louis, Missouri. Her mother’s maiden 
name was Ruth Meidgeth. Any one knowing 
her or her parents please communicate with her 
daughter, Mrs. F. D, Perry, 1512 Michigan 
Street, Toledo, Ohio 


EWETT, 
feet seven or 
about one hundred and 
was last heard of at Vancouver some three 
years ago, when he was discharged from the 
Canadian army. He was a member of the Duke 
of Connaught’s Own 158th, 12th Platoon, 13th 
Section, number 3 Company. His regimental 
number was 646127. In 1916 he married Jean 
Sutherland, of Vancouver, whose father was a 
comrade in the army. His mother and sister are 
very much worried about him, and_ will be 
thankful for any information regarding him. 
Mrs. MABEL Coppernurc, 886 Willamette Poule- 
vard, Portland, Oregon. 


A J. B.—Last heard of in Western States If 
sf you are anywhere near Detroit, please 
write. A. B 


Db. 


FRANK L.—Age_ twenty-six, five 
eight inches tall, and weighs 
sixty-five pounds. He 


ANTED, information 
or relatives of a boy 

April, 1894, and adopted in 
year by a Mr, and Mrs. 8S. F. 
ton, Ohio, who took him from St. Jose] 
Orphanage in Cumminsville, Ohio. He 
christened Paul, and was returned to the institu- 
tion in 1909, and remained there for about five 
months. ‘There is important news for the rela- 
tives of this boy, if they can be found. and any 
assistance given in the matter will be sincerely 
appreciated. Please write to Joun B. Lutz, care 
of DETECTIVE STorRY MAGAZINE. 


regarding the parents 
born on the 27th of 

May of the 

Lawrence, of 
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AxBovT thirty 

placed in an 
Massachusetts. Her 
not remember her surname, but 
father's first name was WILLIAM. She also re- 
members somethiug of being with her and- 
parents at their home near Willamansett, be- 
ore being placed in the orphanage. She thinks 
that her parents’ home was in or near Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. Any one who can give informa- 
tion that will help her to find her relatives will 
do a great favor by writing to Mary, care of this 
magazine, 


How ARD. —Everything will be all right. I am 
in the same place. The baby cries for you. 
Please write to me. Your wife, BUBBLES. 


ANIEIL 
DANIELS, 


News 
Ile is about fifty 
gray hair, and fair 
ing his present 


whereabouts 
writing to the Missing 
razine. 


ROTZ.—A baby named Lula 
left at an institution in Milwaukee, or South 
Milwaukee, in the year 1900. It is thought that 
her parents lived in some part of Oneida € ‘ounty, 
Wisconsin. Any one knowing the whereabouts 
of these people will do a great kindness by send- 
ing their information to C. D. S., care of this 
magazine. 


FEU STON, JAMES F. or WILLIAM C.-——Any 

one knowing the whereabouts of either of 
these men will confer a favor by w ing to their 
friend, BEN W. Tucker, 72 Foster Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


EMERY, W. W.—He is about sixty or sixty- 
five years old, and when last heard of was 
in Ardmore, Oklahoma, in 1910, and is supposed 
to have gone to Hot Springs, Arkansas, in 1911 
or 1912. (His son will greatly appreciate i 
formation concerning him, and will be nell 
hear from any one who may know his pres 
E 


whereabouts. Please write to YOULEY F. EM 
General Delivery, ¢ 


anton, Ohio. 
M ARTZ, JULIUS 


poorhouse§ at 
about 


years ago a young girl was 
orphanage near Springtield, 
name wis MARY. She does 
knows that her 


Cc, J., who was last heard of in 
New Jersey, some six months ago. 
years of age, and has blue eyes, 
complexion Any one know- 
will greatly oblige 
Department of this 


Ann Frotz was 


who was taken from the 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
iwenty-seven years ago. His sister is very 
anxious to find him, and will be most grate- 
ful to any one who will be kind enough to_help 
to nic vith him. Mrs. KatTn 
¢ ‘hureh Street, Sunbury, Pe nnsyl- 
vania. 
ATTENTION. —Information wanted of these 
overseas soldiers CORPORAL DON HART 
from Oregon, with Sixth Infantry, Fifth Division, 
last heard of at St. Germain-sur-Me ‘use, in Sep- 
tember, 1918. CORPORAL JOHN CROSSDILL, 
once of Company K, One Hundred and Sixty-first 
Infantry, last seen ing into action near Ro- 
magne, with the Sixth Infantry, in October, 1918. 
DAVE M. SHEPHARD, of Goiden Valley, Henne- 
pin County, Minnesota, and GEORGE C. 
STICKLER, of Fountain Run, Kentucky, last 
seen in St. Aignan-sur-Cher. Persons having 
any information please communicate with D. W. 
BatiLey, 1000 Washington Avenue, Monaca, Penn- 
sylvania. 
ROB sERTS, MARY.- 1879 I was taken from 
my mother by my father. I had a baby 
sister named | ‘ae, who was two years old at 
that time. I was taken to Howell County, Mis- 
souri. s to find my mother and_-sister, 
or to get information about them, and 
shall be most grateful for any assist? ince in the 
matter Mrs. ROBERTS, 3715 Race Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 


BU RNS, L. C., who worked as a 
man in Topeka, Kansas, about 
Also LOREEN W. WILLIAMS, 
Trombate art store on Kansas 
tended the First Baptist Church in 
1892. Please send your addresses to Dr 
‘rorRY MaGAZINE for further particulars. 


MAY In 


OSIE 


telephone line- 
1885 or 1886. 
who worked for 
Avenue, and at 
Topeka, in 
ECTIVE 


Detective Story 


Magazine 


WILLIAM HILARY.—He is twenty- 
and has black hair, gray 
eyes, and weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, 
iLfe was last heard of in Norfolk, Virginia, where 
he went to t place in S. B. ship, March §, 
1919. Mrs, Nettie Lester, Tourist Lotel, Sa- 
vannah, Georg 


OLMES, 
two years old, 


DN SMORE, JOSEPH PINKNEY.—His mother 

has not seen him for twenty years, and as 
she is now adva ncing in years, she would be 
very happy to t news of him, as she does not 
know whether he is dead or alive. It is thought 
trat he was employed by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in New York City. He is now about thirty- 
four years old, and has blue eyes and a fair com- 
plexion. Any information of her son will bring 
comfort to his mother Mrs. Mary Dt 
400 East Madison Street, Baltimore, 

—te enlisted in the 


M*s , JOE J. 
States navy about welve ars ago, 
; discharged in Seattle W ing after 
of service, when he wrote, ? that he 
wus returning to his home town, Chicag but 
he did not come. In November, 1918, an insur- 
ance card from overnment was sent to his 
mother, who wi n dead, This card stated 
that he w army, but no further news 
vas obtaina the government, It was 
heard from other sources that he was in the 
Thirty venth Field <Artillery, and was about 
to sail for nee when the armistice was signed, 
Hie was d h d February 5, 1919. We have 
been ut 1able to get any information about him, 
although we have wri ten to the war department 
several times. s twenty-nine years old, and 
has auburn rown eyes. Any one who 
will help me i my brother will be grate- 
fully remer red. CHARLES W. MANN, care of 


this magaz 


United 
and 
four 


SIMENSEN SYVER. Vhen last heard from he 
™ i That is twenty- 
sup- 

If 


was i a 
two yea ago, present time he is 
posed to somewhere on the Pacific coast. 
any one who reads this knows anything about 
him, please write to his nephew, VicvoR SIMEN- 
SEN, Box 136, Sutton, North 


Pennsyl- 
about five 
and has 
His ini- 


left Harriman, 
ago. e is 


lexion, 
yA 


kK ENR, WALTER, who 
iN vania, some time 
feet four inches tall, of 
three scars on the left 
tials, W. K., are tattooed on his right arm, and 
a Kewpie doll is tattooed on left forearm. 
Any news of him will be gratefully received by 
WILLIAM J, WiLson, Hotel Victory, Harriman, 
Pennsylvania. 


dark c¢ 


side of 


REGG, MRS. HOMER.—When you sent your 
:quiry for your brother, you failed to give us 
We have news of him which we 
“to eecead to you. Please send us 
your ad ire ss. 
1EHORGI whose parents 
a One Hundred and Nine- 
York City, some years ago. 
been in the navy in 1906. 
ibouts will do a gre 
i partment, T 


ORTON, 

lived at 
teenth Street, 
fe is said to 
Any one knowing 
favor by writing 
advertiser would 
brother of the above, 


R ane? MYRTLE and ELROY, 
aa of in Fort Worth, Texas, 
Your father is anxious to hear from you. 
wine. ‘to him at once in care of this 1 
and as soon as he hears from you he will send 
you a letter, and let you know where he is. 


ENOCH 
169 Ez 
New 

have 
his wher 
to the missir 
also like to 

DANIEL 


MORRIS.—I 
whereabouts. 
Lewiston, Idaho. Any one knowing 
or having any information about 
write to Frep PREBLE, care of Universal 
Company, Universal City, California. 


ILLIAMS, 


would like to know 
his present i ir 


His home ws 
where h ’ 
him, please 
Film 











ADI’ ERTISING SE CTION 


Learn to Fill 
Bigger Shoes 


O matter what kind of 
work you are doing 
now, a set of these 

great home study books will 

quickly fit you for a bigger 
and better paying job. 
We will send any set 
you select for one 
week’s free examina- 
tion, and. if you want 
to keep them you pay 
only the special reduced price—at the rate of 50 
cents a week. This is your opportunity to make more 
money —grasp it NOW. Use these books and a little 
spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


Foremen and 
Superintendents 
D to $5000 Yearly 


Engineers (all kinds) 
$2000 to $5000 
Yearly 


Office Manager or Auditor 
$1800 to $5000 Yearly 


Carpentry and 
Contracting 
Five volumes, 2138 pages and 
more than 400 illustrations. 
Prepares for Contractor, Build- 
ing Superintendent and Car- 
penter Foreman. Re gular 
price,$25.00.Special price $19.80 


Civil Engineering 


Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 


Structural Engineer, 

man, Estimator, Design 
Chief Draftsman. Re guls © 
price,$45.00. Special price $29.80, 


Telephony and 
Telegraphy 


Mechanical and 


Architectural Drawing 
Four volumes, 1578 pages and 
more than one thousand 1 
trations. Prepares for Ar 
tectural or Mechanical Drafts - 
ma in. Regular price, $20.00. 
Special price, only $14. 


Electrical Engineéring 
Eight volumes, 3300 pa 

2600 illus strations, plat 

diagrams. *repares for E - 
trical Engineer, Power Plant 
Superintendent, Substation Op- 
erator or Electrician. Re rular 
price,$40.00.Special price, $24.80. 


Accountancy and 
Business Management 


Automobile 


Engineering 
50 pages and 
s. Prepares for 
,. Automobile 
Inval- 
Re -eulz ae 
ial price,$ 


MachineShopPractice 
Six volumes, 2300 pages and 
251) illus trations. Pre pares for 
Machine Shop Superintendent 
or Foreman, Foundryman, Pat- 
tern Maker, Tool Designer or 
Tool Maker Regular price, 
$30.00. Special price, $19. 


Sanitary, Heating ont 
Ventilating Engin’ring 


Steam and Gas 
Engineering 
Seven volumes, 3300 pages and 
2500 illustrations, plates, dia- 
grams, etc. Prepares for Sta- 
tionary, Marine or Locomotive 
Engineer or Fireman. Regular 
price,$35.00. Special price,$21,80. 


° 
Law and Practice 
(with Reading Course in 25 
bound pamphlets). Thirteen 
volumes, 6000 pages and 24 illus- 
trations. Prepares for all Bar 
Examinations. wonderful 
aid to business men. Regular 
price,$72.00.Special price,$44.80, 


Practical 
Accounting 


Four volumes, 1840 pages and 


Four volumes, 1454 pages and 
800 illustrations, plates and 
P. : 


1987 more than 1400 illustrations, 

Prepares for Certified P ublie ete. Prepares for Sanitary diagrams. C., 

Accountant, Auditor, Office Engineer, Heating and Venti- and practical proble ms. 

Manager, Account ant, Credit lating Engineer, aster Ueebe for Accountant, Book- 
Re, gular Plumber or Piomber. Regular eeper or Cost Clerk. Regular 


Man or Bookkeeper. 
price,$50,00. Special price,$24.80. price, $20.00. Special price,$14.80, _ price,$20.00.Special price,$14.80. 


Ten volumes, 3680 pages = d 


Four volumes, 1728 pages and 
2000 7 illustrations, forms, 


illustrations, plat and 
diagrams. Prepares for Tele- 
hone Engineer, Wire Chief, 
xchange Manager, Trouble 
Man or Telegrapher, Regular 
price,20.00.Special price,$14.80, 


DON’T SEND MONEY! 


Write the name of the books you want on the coupon and mail 
it today. We will send the books at once, express collect, and 
you can use them just as if they were your own for a whole 
week. If you decide you don’t want to keep them, send them 
back at our expense. 


50 Cents If you like the books, as thousands of other men 
a Week have after examination, just send us $2.00. You 

: can send the balance of the oon oe ee oe oe oe pa 
special reduced price the same way—$2.00 | american fechnical Society, Dept. X 108 » Chicago, m. | 
each month (50 cents a week). J Please send me set of . | 


for 7 di ays’ examination shipping. charges collect. I will examine the 
Start right now and learn to fill bigger shoes. There ooks thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send 82 within? days and $2 each 
will be a better job looking for you if you do. Be is n nth until | have paid the special price o If I decide not 
ready to meet it when it comes. Send the coupon now. ? 


books, I will return them by ex ‘at your expense. 
to me until the set is fully paid for. 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

Dept. X108, Chicago, lil. 
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Delicate Tribute 


NABISCO Sugar Wafers bear deli- 
cate tribute to the good taste of 
guest and hostess alike. They 
blend deliciously with other 
dainties. Serve them alone, or 
with fruit, beverages, ices, 
creams, sherbets. No function, ¢ 


simple or elaborate, is complete 
without them. 


Now sold in the famous 
In-er-seal trademark package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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RINGE 
LBERT 


the national joy smoke 











z . 4 A Gis , " Copyright 1919 by 
a. \ bie . R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
> ~ \ ig ss , , q 
' a . VY’ ay 
: bi ? as 
CRIMP CUT 


Fetcancre conn AN O use arguing about it, of making chin music in a minor key! 

= TOCACa If you’ve got the jimmy-pipe-notion or cigarette rolling ‘em 

idea cornered in your smokeappetite, slip in a few liberal loads of 

Prince Albert! And, you'll sign the longest lease you can hook 

tins, handsorie pound and up to on about the cheerfulest brand of in-and-out-door sport 
half-pound tin humidors— and : 

—that classy, practical pound that ever did ramble up Broadway or down Lost Creek trail! 


crystal glass humidor with 


OPPY red bags, tidy red 





hc tkeceste cook ners Boiled down toregularold between-us-man-talk, Prince Albert 
fect condition. kicks the “‘pip’”’ right out of a pipe! Puts pipe pleasure into 
| R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. the 24-hours-a-day joy’us class! Gives smokers more fun to 


Winston-Salem, N.C. the square inch than they, or you, ever dug out of a pipe before. 

Prince Albert makes a pipe or cigarette a peace party at 
both ends and the middle! Just hums and hums the soothing- 
est symphony of smoke content that ever sifted its happy way 
into a man’s system! P.A. is so fragrant, so fascinating in 
flavor, so refreshing! 


And, you run plumb-fair against the astounding fact that 
Prince Albert can’t bite your tongue or parch your throat! 
Because, our exclusive patented process cuts out bite and parch! 
Why, you can’t get orders in fast enough to try to buy up the 
supply for a long, long spell! 





Th is mento lis n Lwazing when inswering advertisements 
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PAY AS YOU LIKE 


ROYAL 
Prov, Gifts 


Get the pick of the market 
and the biggest values for your 
money by shopping NOW in the 
ROYAL Catalog. Nomore marvel- 
ous selection of beautiful, appropri- 
ate Gifts was ever shown than the 
Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry it 
pictures and describes, 
YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD 
We will ship you ANY ARTICLE for Free 
Examination and open a regular Charge Ac- 
= count with you. Settle later, as convenient— 
™ monthly or weekly. Liberty Bonds accepted. 
10 MONTHS’ TIME 
Don’t buy a single Christmas Present until you port 
yourself on our ONE-PROFIT PRICES. We buy in 
& the world’s Diamond Markets and sell to you 
DIRECT—all middlemen cut out. We want you 
to SEE our goods and LEARN our prices. 
SEND FOR THE ROYAL CATALOG 
It’s like a walk through a wonder world. 
Brilliant, perfectly cut, high quality 
Diamonds; solid gold Watches with 
works by world-renowned 
Jewelry in the latest patterns, daintie st 
designs and wondrous workm 
Every article GUARAN 
First Quality in every re spect. 


TODAY. ‘ & = ie 
ROYAL mesos ia 
WATCH CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1/895 
35 MAIDEN LANE — NEW YORK 

























Saved $64.00 
On a Diamond 


$136.00 diamond appraised at $200.00. 
$185.00.—(Name on request.] Sold it fw 


y ’ This firm nearly X century old, rated over st +000, 000.09 
. lends money on high | grade jewelry, Amaz ng bargain 
in unpaid loan d Free 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Prove for yourself that it’s unnecessary. zou or pame for won. 
derful lists free. Every jewel accurately esata in d Radi. 
different from catalogs. See these prices before ‘70 aber 


Send for Latest List 


Diamond Loans Post cel sell A unpaid loon loans. ’ 


far anion market prices. Free ply Amest ag 
roved by customers’ letters. Write today, 


JOS. DeROY é & SONS, 8856 DeRoy Bldg. 
Veep ag Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Bradstreet’ s; Marine 
National B oi Banks Bonk of Piuaporgh, NY hh, N. A. 


ee 
“Playing the Game” 


is a fascinating booklet. It tellshowa | 
man accumulated $10,000 in ten years on a 
total investment of $3,000, putting in an aver- 
age of $25 monthly. 

“Playing the Game”’ was originally sold at 
$1.00 per copy, but is now reprinted and we send it 
free to anyone ambitious to achieve financial in- 
nothing for the man who 
wants to get rich in a hurry, but will be helpful to 
all who wish to save oun S to $100 monthly and 
invest by a safe meth 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 

































Learn How to Write 
Short Stories 2 


ries 
plays and feature articles. You can learn how to write at home 
in your spare time. Jack London said so. He and other great 
writers have endorsed our home study course. 
“How to write’’ and details of 
Write for free book 0)°3,21 ‘Introductory Offer. 
This offer is limited. No obligations. Write today 
Hoosier Institute, Short Story Dept. 1478 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


















15 cents by mail or at Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works 








HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 


This 5 Passenge' 4 cylinder, 37H. P. BUSH Car—Tinr mken Bearings 
—Willard Batte aries —2 Unit —116-inch whl. base, 
Write at once for the best | Automobite Oifer in existence—Don’t 
wait—Cars guaranteed or mon: 

Adcress J. “i Bush President. Dept,P190 
BU Ss MOTOR €6., Bush Temple, Chicag shtilinols 





Investment Bankers | 
143K — South La Salle St., ae 
Patchogue, N. Y. J 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAWS 

Cartoonists are well paid 


A toilet preparation of merit. 

Helps to eradicate dandruff. 

For Restoring Color and 

Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair, 

50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 

H 1 N DERCO RNS Removes Corns, Callouseg, ete, 
We will not sive you any grand prize tf 
you answer thisad. Nor will we claim 
make you rich ina week. But if you arm 


stops al! pain, ensures comfort to the feet, makes walking easy, 
anxious to develop your talent with 


















successful cartoonist, so you «an mak 
money, send 2 copy of this picwre, ¥ 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons a 






sample lesson plate, and let us explais 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOON 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Obi 












Send Your Name and We’Il 
Send You a Lachnite | 


IN'T send Send y nam fi d 
om a Lachnite mounted in a Y solid Id day my end set. a 
milleend. it prepaid it to your fom hen it corn: 
.75 with the postman then wear the 
any Your, friends can toll from a 
‘ou decide to buy We ogne 2.00 oeene a 
Write Y gold rings Fings ‘ilustrated 
men’s). Be sure to your 
Harold Cechman Co. a2N. Michigan Ave. Dest, 1708 sates 
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4 POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 






Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer: Sheldon 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture: Nation 
Dream _ Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Key # 
Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frat 





Merriwell's Book of Phouical Development. 
Street & Smith Corporation, Publisher 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


BIG MONEY, RAISE 
RABBITS FOR US; 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We s# 
stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits raist 
from our “Pure Bred Stock’’—Our Expense. Cot 
tract and literature—10c, No Stamps. NONE FREE 
UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO,, xf 
Dept. 15 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, lL 
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é 14K Solid Gold 
— mounting 


i a Price $47.59 





No. M 109—Brooch, Blue No. M-110—Brooch, 
apphire, Solid 10K Gold Gold Leaf- ae 10K 
Price $1.85. ce $1.85. 


an 
- 

















No, 


* Price Y-to 





4 
1 
4 
7 Ad 
©) etl Sindh sh'thy 
No. M-\ 114— Diamond Set 
Diamond set LaVal- No. M-116—Lady's Here with Pearl, y 
liere with? “Pearls, Fine Diamond hing, 10K Gold, ine} 








SECTION 


_ IN THUS 


M- Mz Engraved Bar Pin, Solta 10K Gold-- 





No. M 113 Soltd 
Ste rling Thimble 
Sizes 5 to 11—~ 


Price $0.23. 








I : - Solid 10K: Gold, in: Solid 14K Gold Neck Chain— 
NO. BS Ete: ications. Dates cluding Neek Chain. Mounting Price $8.50. | 
Hampden Ratlroad Watch, com=) >-Price $12.50. Price $47.5 re 
i plete in 25-year gold .case— > ee - ! 
f Price $47.50. é- —* ey i 
4 ot em “t 
i< QS | 
| “ i 
No. M_ 106 — Solid . 
z a ~ No. M-117—Pair Lingerie { 
Shoe Sart ein No. M 108—Men’s ~ Pins, sae re tie OK Gold Handy’ Pins | 
Price $1. Fine Diamond Ring, Price . Price $1.00. 





te 
Sy 
ce 
Fis i 

A 

No. M- hy Indestructible Pearl Necklace, 15 Inches long, 

beautiful wrath 1, so lid 10K Gol clase Price a10.00 . No. M-119—Small size, 15 jewel, adjusted to positions, Lady's 

Other ae iud grades shown in our catalogue up to $75.00. Bracelet Watch, complete in 20-year gold ¢ase—Price $25.00 


A 








SQUARE DEAL MILLER’S OFFER 


A complete jewelry store in my Free Catalog. Now is the time to choose and purchase your 
Christmas gifts. Avoid delay. Everything you want. 
Sets; Mahogany Ware, Cut Glass, Leather Goods and Novelties. Presents from 25 cents up to any 
price. The best and greatest selection. It is not too early to buy Xmas Gifts. Any of these goods 
on credit. Order from this advertisement. Send for the catalog. Read the terms. 


I Smash the Terms 


A CHARGE ACCOUNT. My terms will surely suit you. You 
get unlimited credit. The same as you get with the grocer. No 
matter where you are or what your income is you can get the 
finest jewelry on credit. Write for the catalog. Send ‘ames 
name and I will send it postage prepaid. DO IT TODAY 


MILLER -HOEFER CO. 
1127 Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine wh 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
\ 


Jewelry of every description; Ivory Toilet 


‘CATALOG COUPON 


MILLER-HOEFER CO. 
1127 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your Free Catalog to my address 


SNNINID, acccsidiecheineidaaminibibiuatabeonaseaseniiaaliibeciiaidtind ° 
Address PTITITITITITITT TTT ttt ~ 
vering advertisements 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Governinent Examiner prepare you. 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School, Box Y, Rochester,N.Y. 


Ww GASOLINE CAN 








HOW MUCH 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it, 
Secure exclusive rights for ~ your 
county. “Carbonvoid,” Box “2,” 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Railway Traffic Inspectors: $110.00 
a month to start and expenses; travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare 
for permanent position. Write for 
booklet CM 28. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED— bright, capable ladies 
to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write at once. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, 
furnishing everything; men and 
women $30 to $100 weekly operating 
our “Specialty Candy Factories” any- 
where. Booklet free. y ‘oe Co., 
Box 98, East Orange, N. 

AGENTS MAKING $200 WEEKLY! 
Everyone wants it. Formulas for 
200 beverages to be made at home. 
Book form. Send $1.00 for copy and 
territory proposition. Act quickly. 
Buyers Export Agency, Inc., 487 
Broadway, New York. 























BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent op- 
ee. good pay, travel. Write 


T. Ludwig, 436 West over Building, 
Kanone 0 ity, Mo. 


SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We have 
an attractive line of premium assort- 
ments for live salesmen. Commission 
from $5.00 to $20.00 per order. If you 
b ant an up-to-date lie, write today. 

Canfield Mfg. Co., 4003 Broadway St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SELLTHIS NEW AUTO WONDER; 
Mystic-Cloth solves blurred wind- 
shield danger; one rub, prest! oglass 
stays clear 24 hours; rain or snow, 
auto or railways—same magic result; 
agents sold 30,000 first month. 
Secu: ity Mfg. Co., Dept. 177, 7, Toledo, oO. 


Railw ay Mail Clerks w anted. $90 
month. Fall examinations every- 
where. Sample questions free. Frank- 
lin Inst., Dept. K2, Rochester, N. Y 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. 
Particulars free. Write, America’) De- 
tective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGUNTS—200% Profit. Wonderful 
little article. Something new; sells 
like wildfire. Carry right in pocket. 
Write at once for free sample. Albert 
Mills, Mer., 1456 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

AGENTS—$60 a week to travel by 
automobile and introduce our 300 
candle power coal-oil lantern. Write 
for particulars of our free auto offer. 
Thomas Co., 860 North St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


























Educational 


Law—Norma!—High School—Busi- 
ness—Civil Service Courses taught 
by mail. For “Free Tuition Plan,’ 
apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


Please 








mention 


Patents and Lawyers | 


Songs, Poems, etc. 





INVENTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our suide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
ee & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D. 


PATENTS. Write for Free I[llus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionfor freeopinion 
of its patentable nature. Highest Ref- 
erences. Prompt Attention. Reason. 
able ‘Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D. C 








PATENTS. Highest references. 
Rates reasonable. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. 
Watson FE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Patents Promptly Procured. Per- 
sonal, Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. 
Send sketch or model for actual 
search and advice. George P. Kim- 
mel, Master of Patent Law, 18 A, 
Loan & Trust Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


INVENTORS—Send sketch of your 
invention for advice regarding patent 
protection. Twenty years experience. 
Hand-book on patents sent free. Tal- 
bert & Talbert, patent lawyers, 4307 
Talbert Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








Games & Entertainment 


POOL PLAYERS! ATTENTION! 
“Principles of Pool” in nine chapters 
—diagrams—illustrations, will teach 
you the game. Ienglish—throw— 
position playing—explained. Sent 
postfree for one dollar, the price of 
two hours’ play. Send at once—this 
edition is limited to one thousand 
copies. R. J. Dye Co., Dept. Al, 
Plymouth, Michigan, 








Motion Picture Plays 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 
paid. Greatdemand. Weshow you 
how. Get free particulars. Rex Pub- | 
lishers, Box 175—P-2, C hic azo. 








$50—$100 weekly w riting} Mov ingP ic- 
ture Plays. Get free book: valuable 





information; prize offer. Photo Play- 
Ww! right ¢ Jollege, Box 278 X Y5, Chicago. 


£100 to $500 Paid for Photoplay Plots 
and ideas by leading prc ducers. Big 
demand for-acceptable scripts. Ad- 
dress Director Brennen, Suite 315, | 
1433 Broadway, New York. 


Candy 


CHERI Super-Chocolates Assorted 
lb. box $1 P. P. prepaid, insured. Best 
you ever tasted or the box with our 
compliments, Cheri, 1428S. lth, Phila. 














Short Stories 


WANTED-—Stories. Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Typed or handwritten MSS. 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman’s 
Natl. Magazine, Desk 918, Wash., D.C. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free. Press Re- 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 





| Swamps or stones. 





this magazine when answering 


Write a Song—Love, mother, home, 


childhood, patriotic or any subject, 
I compose music and guarantee pub 
lication. Sena words today. ‘Yhomag 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Bl ock, Chicago, 


occ 





WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure 
publication, Submit poems on any 
subject. Broadway Studios, 159¢ 
Fitzgerald _Building, New York, 

WRITE words for a sone. We writo 
music, guarantee publisher's accept. 
ance. Submit poems on patriotism, 


love or any subject. Chester MusicCo,,' 


9208. Michigan Av.,Room 3823,( ‘hicago, 


WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG—We 3 
write music, pu blish and secure copy. 


right. Submit poems on any sub 
ject. The Metropolitan Studios, 9148, 


Michigan Avenue, Room 120, Chicago 


SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT 
Free! Contains valuable instrue- 
tions and advice. Submit song-poenis 
for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright and f: cilitate pub- 
lication or sale. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 301 Gaiety Bldg., New York, 








SONG WRITERS—Have you song 
poems? I have best we Write 
me immediately. Ray  Hibbeler, 
D102, 4040 Dickens AVs Cc hicago. 


DO YOU WANT You R_ SONG 
poems accepted? Send your poems 
today for best offer, immediate publi- 
cation and free examination. Song 
writing booklet on request. Authors 
& Composers Service Co., Suite 530, 
1431 Broadway, New York. 














Business Opportunities 





THIS is your chance, no capital 
needed. Business and trade secrets. 
Big Money for you. Send 25c for key 
to wealth. W. E. Jones, Rexton, N.B, 


Farm Lands 


BIG MONEY 
fruit, poultry. 
land. $15 to $30 per A. 
Markets, schools, churches. 
insurance. Farm advisers. 
10 to 160 A, 
S. from largest Co. 








in grains, livestock, 
Mich. best hardwood 
Easy terms. 
Free 


offer in U. 


let free. Write today.: Swigart Land 
Co., X1265 First Nat’l Bank Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Photo Developing 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Your 
ne\t Kodak Film developed 5c. Prints 
2c each. Disabled Soldiers’ Photo Ser- 
vice Co., 3654 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 


Oil Lands 


OIL—OIL—OIL—Texas is in the 
midst of an oil boom that in many 
respects resembles the great Klom 
dike gold booms. We offer you a@ 
unheard of opportunity to participate 
in this wonderful: boom. All i 
requires is a little red blocd and 
$10.00 to start you in the oil game 
Write at once for particulars. W- H. 
Fowler and Company, Linz Bldg 
Dallas, Texas. 
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Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Early 


Select all your Diamond and 
Jewelry gifts from our Cata- 
log 86F. Send your order to 
us for prompt shipment. Your 
credit is good. We trust you 
for all the goods you want 
on the 


Lyon Charge-Account-Plan 


You pay nothing in advance—not 
one cent. Shipments are made at 
our expense and risk. You exam- 
ine first, and only after satisfied, 
you send 20% as first payment. 
Then send only 10% monthly, at 
the rate of afew cents aday. You 
get full protection under our 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 
Every ‘‘Lyon’’ Diamond is backed 
by our binding guarantee, cover 
ing the quality and value. MORE 
than that. On the exchange of 
any “‘Lyon’’ Diamond for alarger 
one, 8% pd IN- 
CREA IN VALUE © per an- 
num MORE than what st paid. 


Our 75 Years’ Reputation 


guarantees you honest goods at 
lowest prices. If our goods don’t 
represent SU PERIOR VALU 
return at our expense. N i 
tion, annoyance or red tape. 
don’t pay a cent until you are 
ple ased beyond yourexpectations, 
Send to Dept. 86F forour | 
Special Christmas Bargain 
log. Investigate our RE 
ABLE OFFEE Let us explain 
how you can earn an 
EXTRA BONUS. 


MLY ON a CO EW oer 
In Business for over 75 Years 

































































Immense growth of the industry, fol- 
lowing the war, has made zreater de- 
mand than ever for garages and motor 
Learn in 6 to 8 weeks. 


ou! 
(60 day courses. Free Book exp le 
2872 Oak Street, 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xansas city: 


Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home " 
one-quarter usual cost, Dr. Quinn’s 
ous Written Method 1s endorsed by leading musicians sndheads of 
ite Conservatories. Successful?) ye rene Playchords at onceandcom- 
y, within 4 lessons. Scientific vet ensv to un- 
ma Fully illustrated. r beginners ro Seachere, old or young. All music 
Diploma granted. Write today for 64-p ok,**How to Learn Piano. 
Quin inn n Conservatory, Studio AK, 























DIAMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im, 
diamonds—the greatest discove; 
r kno 


charges to stage, boxing, advertising, 
If you can tell {t from a real 

iamond return and money refunded. Only 
10,000 given away. —_ no money. Answer 
quick. ‘Send size of fin 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.41 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 








Te 01 
“Social u Union Bidg., Boston, Mass, | 
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A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman 
and a distinguished man. Little indeed did the 
gay and gallant crowd know that around these 
heads there flew stories of terror—of murder—and 
treason, Thaton their entrance, half a dozen detec- 
tives sprang up from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington blazed far into the night. With 
their fate was wound the tragedy of a broken 
marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation betrayed. 


It is @ wonderful story with the kind of 
mystery that you will sit up nights trying 
to fathom. It is just one of the stories 
fashioned by that master of mystery 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this 
age—and allied it to the mystery and ro- 
mance ( detective fiction. Even to the small- 
est det every of the plot is worked 
out scantina ally. For nearly ten years, 
America has been watching his Craig Ken- 
nedy—marvelling at the strange, new, star- 

tling things that detective hero w ould unfold. 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon promptly, 
we will give FREE set of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s works in 10 volumes 

When the police of Paris failed to solve 
one of the most fearful murder mysteries of 
the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off here in 
New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

In England and France, Edgar Allan 
Poe is held to be the greatest writer that 
America has produced, To them he is the 
great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. 
are two of the greatest writers of J 
and scientific detective stories. You can get 
the Reeve at a remarkably low price and 
the Poe FREE for a short time only. Sign 
and mail the coupon now. 


HARPER & BROTHERS £(Established 1817) 
—— ae 


Here 











=e —— ee oe ee Se +- 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, New York AF .F. 
Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in_12 


Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe 
—in 10 volumes, If the books are not satisfactory I will return 
both sets within 10 days at your expense, Otherwise I will send 
you $1 within 5 days and $2 a month for 12 months, 


volumes, 


Name. .cccccccccccccccssesesseseeseseseseeeeeeesessesssssssssees 
AGAreSS. .ccccccccccrccssecesseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseessssesesseeeee 


POPE UPEPPESOOOOCSOOSOOO OSS eer 


Occupation. ..ccccccecesessesees 
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carat at $48.75; 
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Loftis Fiction 
Diamond Ring 


the ~ ee ok She 
for Her C 


solid gold 6-prong ring. 
$10 Pe | $5 a pant, 
a $50 Rin 
$20 +g $10 a Month, 
buys a $100 Ring. 
$2 Down, $12.50 Month, 
buys a sas Ring. 
Our Catalog illustrates 
and describes all the stand- 
ard world-renowned Watches 
—solid gold and gold filled 
gases. Splendid bargains in 


2 year guaranteed Watches 
on easy credit terms, 


Send for Christmas Catalog 
Fae are 128 pages of photographic illustrations of Diamonds, 
atches,Jewelry,ete. Whatever you select will be sent, all aah 
bos arges prepaid. YOU SEE AND EXAMINE THE ARTICLE RIGHT 
IN YOUR OWN HANDS. If satisfied, pay one-fifth of pte tote 
price and keep it; balance divided into eight equal amouiits, pay- 
able monthly, west prices. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 
Dept.F222 100 to 108 North State St., Chicazo, Illinois 
(Established 1858) STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


Don’ t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS * APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name ang address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212C State St, Hnesheli Mich. 


Saack Book 


of Money Saving Bargains 


DIAMONDS 


eet money saving ad nd bargains which the great 
house a Basch still otters in aie book, in spite of rising prices, 44 
. 3-4 carat at $72.00. Free examination. Money back guarantee. 

t Basch off: yo f buy a diamond. Big bare 

Write peed of aon he ne what Basch off tc er postal tal brings it free. ‘Write today. 


L. Basch & Co., Dept. p3450 State mn Quincy Streest, Chicago, Il. 


in 
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Like a furnace fire, 
You need it each 
winter. 
Because Piso’s, too, is a 
protectionagainst winter 
— weather. By soothing 
irritated, scratchy throats and relieving 
bothersome coughs and hoarseness, it 
prevents more serious ailments. Keep it 
always in the medicine cabinet; use it at 
the first indication of throat irritation. 

30c at your Druggist’s 


Contains no opiate 


SOS ( &- 





x OV 


Good for young and old 


mriek 


for Coughs & Co 


d 
BRANCH MANAGER W! 


by old established Chicago Concern. We 
stock of goods, advertising matter, and equip s 
completely, in good location, all at our expense. 

allow you to draw out $175 a month and will alsog 
you liberal share of the profits your store ea 
Work may be started in spare time. No investme 
or previous experience necessary. If you are 
hustier and want an opportunity to make %,0 
more a year, we want you, and will pay you well in 
the start, Send your application today. S. Le 
Manager, Dept. 819—329 S. Franklin St.. Chicago, I 


Remoh Gems 


AGG Look and “re 
guaranteed f r. 
like diamonds. ai. no paste, 
ing. Set only in 14 karat solid gold me 

ings. About 1-30th the price of diamonds, 
elous synthetic n—will cut glass. 

toed nv in imitation, and no giass. 

e jot a tation, a to conta ie tele 


). subject to examination. 
Remoh Jewelry Co., G12 Washington Ave., St. Levis) 


furnish 


r illustrated catal 





Elgin, Waltham, Howard, _ 


or any watch you want. Easy Paym 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for 


112 pages wonderful values, diamonds 
watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-date 
uythe reWay, you will new 


DEALS SQUARE A eae 
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when answering ad) 
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Find OutWhatIraining 
crete ke > £7) 8! 


What If Intensive traine Why If Doing things better 


ing has qualified than the other fellow— 
Has Done ineniike YOU for Does It thinking and acting for 


the positions they wanted — given yourself—having a grip on your task 











im them steady employment—made them 
i sought after by employers—multiplied their 
earning power — made them leaders in their 
chosen lines. For thousands, it has changed 
the drudgery of “getting by” into the joy of 
GETTING ON. Do you realize that the same 
intensive training can do the same for you? 


—the expert touch —the trick of 
KNOWING HOW—that is why you succeed 
after intensive training. That ts what it does 
for you. Training clears away the cobwebs, 
throws the spotlight on the things you don’t 
know about your work, and makes you the 
master of any emergency. 


Don’t Fool Yourself 


Every day you put off training you have to pay the price of not knowing how, The amount you 
earn represents what you know—what you can DO. The problem of how to increase your earn- 


ing power is simple—just TRAIN. Don’t be fooled into 
, oo SCHOOL 


op oe or “pull” will make you a winner. 
e man without training just scrambles through life 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. G=418 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


——never a money-maker—never sure of his job—never 
holding a responsible position. It’s the trained man who 
TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
hs 






gets all the favors—the best jobs and the big pay. As long as you 
refuse to train you must pass up opportunities and make way for 
the man who does. Face the facts and then let the American 
School help you into a better position—the one you want—as it 





Please send me booklet and tell me how 
i can fit myself for position marked X 





has helped its thousands of students. Get into the game. Don’t Western Claton Course Aescuetent ond Anliiee 
sit on the sidelines. See oo eee Engineer ... Steam Engineer 
...Draftsman and Designer ...Lawyer 
...Automobile Engineer ...Business Manager 
...Automobile Repairman ...Certified Pub. Accountant 
, ...Airplane Mechanic ...Bookkeeper 
...High School Course ... Stenographer 


...Fire Insurance Adjuster 

...Sanitary Engineer a chool Branches 

..Heating and Ventilating ...Electrical Engineer 

Engineer «.Electrie Light and Power 
Superintendent | 

.Hydroelectric Engineer 

«--Wireless Operator 

-. Architect 

«Building Contractor 


We guarantee our service to you—absolute satisfaction or your onfgenernt Education Course 

money back—so why delay promotion and better pay? Every day t 

_ put off training it costs you money—money that you might 
getting but DON’T because you don’t know how. 


The American School’s guarantee above means that you can 
test what training will do for you without risking one cent of 
your money. We’ve got to make good with you, so check and 
mail the Coupon—NOW—for Free Bulletin. 





...-Master Plumber 
...Civil Engineer 
...Struetural Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
..Shop Superintendent 


z 
5 
® 
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CICARE 


AMELS supply in a lavish way 

everything you ever hoped to find 
in cigarettes! Camels are so unique in 
quality, in flavor, in full-bodied-mild- 
ness, in refreshing satisfaction that you 
should not delay your pleasure an 
instant! Try Camels out to the limit 
—then compare them with any ciga- 
rette in the world at any price! 


Quality alone would make Camels 
distinctive. But, behind quality is 
Camels expert blend of choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos. This 
blend is a revelation to cigarette 
smokers! You'll prefer it to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight, it is 
so mellow, so delightful. 


Prove conclusively that Camels are 
made to meet your most exacting 
demands; that you can smoke them 
liberally without tiring your taste! 
And, know yourself that Camels leave 
no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or 
unpleasant cigaretty odor! Quality 
will make you keen for Camels! 


mention this magazin 


18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes; or ten pack- 
ages (200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered 
carton. We strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


advertisements 
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Trade mark 
on every q . 
Hanes GUARANTEE—We guarantee Hanes Under- 
Garment wear absolutely—every thread, stitch and but- 


ton. We guarantee to return your money or 
ea t J J 
ELASTIC ANSI give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


UNDERWEAR 


Quality and care put into Hanes 
Underwear will astound any man! 


7. D rate Hanes winter Men’s Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers sensational value 
if you iollowed the bales of fine, long-staple cotton from the moment they entered 
the Hi ines Plant until you saw Hanes Underwear packed into boxes for shipment all over 
the nation! 


What goes into Hanes in quality and workmanship comes out to you in extra-wear, 
extra-comfort, extra-warmth! We tell you frankly that Hanes is the biggest underwear 
value ever sold at any price! Prove our statement for your own satisfaction! 

Read every detail and compare with the circles in the diagram figure above, because you 
should understand what Hanes hands you: Guaranteed unbreakable seams, with reinforce- 
ments at buttonholes and at every strain point; elastic knit collarette that snugs up to the 
neck, preventing gaps; shape-holding elastic knit shoulders that “give and take”; durable, 
snug-fitting three-button sateen waistband; elastic knit wrists; pearl buttons sewed on to 
stay! Put behind that array of wear and comfort features Hanes perfect workmanship and 
Hanes quality! 

Hanes Union Suits have never been near-equaled at the price. They have all the de- 
sirable features of Hanes Shirts and Drawers with a closed crotch that stays closed! 
“Hanes” Union Suits for Boys are as wonderful value as our men’s 

garments. To mothers and fathers 
Hanes boys’ Union Suits are superb. Cozy, fleecy warmth and the finest vasiiniandie put 
these boys’ suits in a class distinct from all others. They certainly do stand the wear and 
wash! : 
See this Hanes Underwear at your dealer’s. f he cannot supply you, 
write us immediately. Any Hanes garment w il outlive our guarantee! 


P.H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. “sz, York Pifice 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute unless it bears the Hanes label. 
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Look! 


21 Ruby’ and Sap. 
phire Jewels— 
— to the sec 
ond — 

Adjusted to tempera 
ture— 

Adjusted to isochrone 
ism — 
Adjusted to positions 
25-year gold strata 
case — 
Genuine Montgomery 
Railroad Dial— j 
New Ideas in Thin 
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such a remarkable price. 


Watch without seeing it. 


makers’ skill. 
temperature and isochronism, 





% % some have ove r A, Burlingtons. 
Burlington Watch Co. % e avy i3 testimony to Burlington superiority. 
19th Street and Marshall Blvd. 

Dept, 1438 Chicago, Ul. 


Please send me (without obligation and 
prepaid) your free book on watches 
full explanation of y 


* 
%. 
*. 





when you read it. 


> 
*% 





*% 
+ 
% 
* Canadian Office: 355 





Andall of this for$8.50—only $3.50 
per month—a great reduction in watch prices 
3 -direct to you—positively the exact prices 

>. the wholesale dealer would have to pay. Think of 
the high-grade, guaranteed watch we offer here at 
And, if you wish, you may pay 


this price at the rate of $3.50 a month, 
days of exorbitant watch prices have passed, 


3g See It First 


see the watch. You don’t buy a Burlington 


beauty of the watch itself. Thin model, 
shaped—aristocratic in every line. 
works! There you will see the masterpiece of the watch 
A perfect timepiece adjusted to positions, 


Practically every vessel in the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. 
The victory of the Burlington among the men ip 


Send Your Name on 
Chit tis This Free Coupon 


Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 

coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch buying 
You will be able to 7 
® the over-priced watches which are no better. 
the coupon today for the watch book and our offen jj 


Burlington Watch Co. 


19th Street and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 1438 Chicago, Ulinols 
Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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A Month 











Indeed, the || 


You don’t pay 
@ cent to any- 
body until you 


Look at the splendid 
handsomely 
Then look at the 


**steer clear” of 


Send 
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“Pm as Good ry Man as Jim! 


“They made him manager today, at a fine increase in salary. He’s the fourth man 


in the office to be promoted since January. 


they had studied in spare time with the International Correspondence Schools and 
learned to do some one thing better than the rest of us. 


“T’ve thought it all out, Grace. 
is special training—and I’m going to get it. 
it can raise mine. 
family it can do it for us. See this coupon? 
It means my start toward a better job and ]’m 
going to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
spare hours for bigger work and better pay. , You 
will find them in offices, shops, stores, mills, 
mines, factories, on railroads —every where. 


Why don’t you study some one thing and get 
ready fora seal jah at asalary that will give your 
wife and children the things you would like them 
to have? 


You can do it! Pick the position you want in 
the work you like best and the I. C. S. will pre- 
pare you for it right in your own home, in your 
spare time — you need not lose a day or a dollar 
from your present occupation. 


Yes, you can doit! More than a million have 
done it in the last twenty-six years. More than 
100,000 are doing it right now. Join them without 


another day’s delay. Mark and mail this coupon! 


TERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Montreal, 


Scranton, 





I’m as good aman asany oneofthem, All I need 


If it can bring a better home with more to os and his 
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And all were picked for the same reason— 


If the I. C. S. can raise other men’s salaries 






































CiNTERNATION, RR OVT HE 
I 7-B SCRANTON, PA. 
[ Explain, a... aa db me, how I can quality for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, _ whichI mark X. 
| (ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
|Electric Lighting and Rallwaye 
| JElectric Wiri 
Telegraph Engineer 
| Telephone Work 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
| Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 
| Gas En cine Operating panogrenhes and Typist 
OIVIL ENGINEER ert. lic nee 
Surveying and Map ping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
| MINE FOREMAN ORT ENGINEER Railway p amen 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 
| Mari gi GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
T Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder Math ematics 
Archi 1 Draf CIVIL SERVICE 
| Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING reed de ny ng 
Sheet Metal Worker Shay 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AORIOULTURE thaws 
| CHEMIST Poultry Ralslog 0 Italten 
| Name 
Present 
[| Sceupet a 
| Street 
and No. 
| City State 








Canadians may send this coupon to 


International Correspondence Schools, Muntreal, Canada 





“How much Turkish?” 


Fatima steadily outsells the 
straight Turkish cigarettes 
because Fatima’s blend, in- 
stead of containing too much 
Turkish, contains just enough 
Turkish—just enough to éaste 
tight, and just enough toleave 
a man feeling right, even if 
he smokes more than usual. 

Have you ever tried smok- 
ing “just enoug] 


...and at Palm Beg 
cA fact: 


Here at Palm Beach —smartest§ 
perhaps, of all winter resorts— 
Fatima has for two seasons held 
the sales-leadership formerly en- 
joyed by the expensive, fancy- 
boxed straight Turkish cigarettes. 


4. 
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FATL 





